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The tarkey is the largest and one of the most 
beautiful game birds in the world; it is, more- 
over, peculiarly our own—a genuine native 
American fowl. It has all the royal grace and 
dignity of the forest chiefs who with it have 
melted before civilization and the destruction of 
the timber. It has, however, qualities of shy- 
ness and caution, which have preserved it in 
some localities long after the grand hard wood 
forests haye been sugceeded by the humbler 
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WILD TURKEY S8.—Drawn From lire BY HERRICK.—Pngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


second growth. Every State of the Union was 
once the home of the wild turkey, but now, east 
of the Alleghanies, it is almost unknown. Do- 
mestication is easily accomplished, and cross- 
es with the domestic species are made with 
great advantage. The wild turkey is distit- 
guished from others by the entire lack of whtite 
bands or tips on the feathersebyeite Mhoxeltleli- 
cate head, the blugneoionF the naked skin of 
and larger tuft of haif up- 
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on the breast, and by the more brilliantly metal- 
lic hues of the feathers of the neck and body. 
The legs are also longer and more slender. 
Turkeys seldom gain their full growth before 
they are five years old, and an old wild gobbler 
of large size ig one of the most magnificent df 
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flash over his back, and the changing 
of the peculiar carunculations of the neck. 
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It is well to bear this in m 


Take Notice. 
2 Months Subscription for $0.00. 


Every New Subscriber to the American Agri- 
culturist for 1869, whose subscription comes to 
hand during October, will be presented with the pa- 
per the rest of this year without charge 
iff the name be marked mew when sent in. 

.. Take Notice, that this offer extends to All 
New Subscribers, whether coming singly, or in Pre- 
mium Clubs, or otherwise. (This will help those who 
now begin to make up lists for Premiums, for they 
can offer to each new subscriber a bonus of two months 


Sree, and still count these names in Premium Lists.) 
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Somber yet happy Autumn is here; the land- 
scape wears the sere and yellow hues, blended with 
red and green, the more brilliant for the contrast. 
But for the sighing winds and the chill that is in 
the air, and the drifts of leaves that are swept 
across the view, one might take October for the 
gayest month of the twelve. And it is gay. Why 
should the falling of the leaf inspire sad thoughts ? 
All things grow old as do garments, and like them 
they are changed with the season, or in their ap- 
pointed time. If we change with them it should 
be as the buds mature on the trees, to burst into 
leaf in the spring, oras the fruits and seeds ripen 
for the Master’s use, or as the bulbs wrap up the 
vital germ which will rise into a new and beautiful 
life when the spring-time comes. This is the season 
of abundance, when man and beast prepare for the 
coming winter. The days are growing shorter, and 
long evenings invite to reading, study, and medita- 
tion. The experiences of the summer, the results 
of the harvest, the memorandums and recollections 
of what was seen at the fairs, furnish topics of eon- 
versation and induce visiting among farmers. 
Fruits and nuts and sweet cider may well add to 
the sociability. Such visits will, we hope, in many 
instances ripen into farmers’ clubs, with their read- 
ing rooms or circulating libraries, and meetings for 
discussion, for exchange of seeds, and for the ex- 
hibition of products of the soil, or of skillful hands. 

One of the most important things for farmers to 
think about and plan for this month is good win- 
ter schools. Do not say by your actions or uncon- 
cern, brother farmers, that ‘‘ Half an education 
is good enough for farmers’ children,” or that 
‘*Larnin’ spiles a farmer,” as the writer was once 
told, but strike for a first rate public school, as the 
very foundation of local prosperity, and as the 
greatest security against lawlessness and vice; in 
most neighborhoods, an extra expense of $25 to 
$40 each on the principal families will secure rooms 
and teachers for the publie school; that will afford 
advantages to all the children, which ure usually 
obtained by only two or three children who are 
packed off to an ‘‘academy’” at an expense of a 
hundred or more dollars each. Make the public 
school equal to an academy. This matter will 
bear talking, thinking, and figuring about. 

a 
Hints about Work. - 

Farm work at this time of the year is naturally 
classified in Order of its importance; as Ist, 
Necessary Autumn work, that which must be 
done now, like the harvesting of the corn and root 
crops, gathering the fruits of the orchard, ete. 2d. 
Spring work which may be done now, as preparing 
the ground for spring crops. 3d. Winter work, 
that which may appropriately be done at any time 
durisig, thé Winter, such as getting out timber or 
cutting fire-wood, wotlei muck beds, ete. 
‘60 as to make all 
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work tell to ‘the baat ‘edvantege. Ou may easily 
find work for a few weeks for cheap labor if he can 
secure it at this season, and thus relieve himself of 
just so much cause for hurry or anxiety by and by. 

Animals.—Nature provides nuts for the squirrels, 
mast for the swine, the seeds of cereals (grasses 
and grains) for the cattle, both small and large, ang 
innumerable insects for the feathered tribes. Thug 
they all fatten readily, and prepare for severe 
weather not only by laying on 2 warm coat but by 
storing fuel for maintaining internal warmth. The 
weather is not severe, yet shelter will be found to 
make quite a difference in the rapidity of fattening, 
Cook, if possible, all or most of the feed of fattening 
animals, except, perhaps, sheep, which it is claimed 
gain nearly as fast and are more likely to remain 
healthy on uncooked and even whole grain. Keep 
beeves and sheep at pasture as long as the feed is 
good, and give grain morning and night. Hogs 
must be kept growing and gaining by well cooked 
food in more or less variety. Give them a few 
shovelfuls of wood ashes in which is a good deal of 
charcoal, and throw a few handfuls of corn into jt, 

Milch Cows if well fed will give rich milk, if nota 
great deal of it; and as rich and beautiful butter 
may be made now as in any month. After sharp 
frosts the pasturage will be less nutritious. Feed 
pumpkins, (removing the seeds, which are excellent 
for hogs,) roots, turnip tops, cabbages that do not 
head, ete. Decaying leaves and rotten turnips will 
make the milk taste. Cows must have all the pure 
water they will drink, and salt is essential to thrift, 

Calves and Steers will “ get along” on coarse fare; 
they will not starve on wheat straw, or bog hay 
with some corn stalks ; they will probably not die 
if they stand out until next March on the north side 
of a barn; but they will be stunted in their growth, 
and never have any thing like the form or size they 
should and would have had. One of the highest 
pleasures of a good farmer is to see his young stock 
grow. They need shelter quite as much as the 
older cattle, and if a pet heifer or pair of nice steers 
get afew ears of corn more than their share, the 
farmer had better wink at it unless it is carried too 
far. That the liberal hand shall be made rich is 
constantly demonstrated in the barn-yards of this 
country. Don’t attempt to carry over too much 
young stock; that kept should be well fed. 

Horses.—As pasturage begins to fail,commence reg- 
ular feeding and grooming in comfortable quarters. 

Purchase of Stock for Wintering.—The hay crop 
has been abundant, and many will buy sheep and 
cattle to consume theiy surplus straw, hay, and 
grain, andtomake manure. Buy so as to give them 
a good start on grass before winter sets in. 

‘all Plowing for Spring Crops.—There is great 
economy in plowing in the autumn. It must only 
be attempted on land not exposed to wash badly. 
It is well also to regard the direction of prevalent 
winds, and if the lay of the land is such that the 
fine particles which the wind will move a distance 
of several rods, will be blown off the farm, this 
will be an argument in favor of spring plowing. 
Plow deep, if there is richness enough in the soil 
or manure enough applied to warrant it. 

Roots usually make the best part of their growth 
after frost; yet they will not stand severe freez- 
ing without harm, and it is risky to leave them un- 
dug after the ground begins to stiffen mornings, for 
some fine day you will find them all frozen and 
solid. A good, well-ventilated barn-cellar, which 
may be closed so as to keep the frost out, is the 
best place for storing roots; but they keep perfect- 
ly well in pits, or out-door cellars. —See page 366. 

Root-Pits may or may not be pits; if actually in 
part below the surface, the drainage must be per- 
fect. If above the surface, first place the roots in 
uniform piles, say 6 feet wide, 8 feet high, and as 
long as convenient; cover with a few inches of 
straw and a light covering of earth; and let them lie. 
lightly covered for afew days. Provide ventilation 
by placing bundles of straw upright in the ridge of 
the heap. As the cold increases, add to the thick- 
ness of earth until the roofs are covered about a 
foot deep atall points. Remove the earth for cover- 
ing, so as toleave good ditches to carry off water. 
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Potatoes.—Dig when the vines are dead. Store as 
directed on page 364. Potatoes are not roots, and 
require different treatment. The tubers are fleshy 
underground stems. They are more sensitive to frost, 
and do not require the same amount of ventilation. 
Sorghum.—It is best to make clean work as you 
go. Cut up, top, and strip atone operation; bind 
with two bands, and if possible have the stalks 
hauled at once to the mill. The seed makes good 
feed for sheep and other stock, and the dried leaves 
and suckers tolerable fodder. We would be 
glad to know how they compare with corn fodder, 
Corn.—Husk when the corn is hard and the 
husks dry. Bind the stalks and set them up in 
well-braced stooks, bound firmly at the tops so 
that they will stand througha gale of wind, and 
shed rain. See article on Corn Fodder, page 363. 
Soiling Crops—Wheat and rye may both be sown 
for spring feeding. See hints last month, p. 315. 
Winter Grain.—Wheat often does well sown as 
late as the early part of this month, but it is better, 
as a general rule, north of lat. 41° to sow earlier, 
and to put in rye if the time has passed by, even 
though the land be prepared for wheat. Rye may 
be sown any time during the month on good 
Jand with assurance of a well paying crop. 


Draining.—This is one of the most favorable sea- 
sons for pushing ahead this kind of work. Labor 
is usually cheaper, and it interferes less with the 
work of the farm—cither by disturbing the fields, 
or taking hands from other work. Make thorough 
work ; half-way work never pays in the long run, 

Weeds.--On wet days cut weeds, put them in 
heaps, and burn them when dry. The ashes will 
be of some use; the seeds will be killed. 

Buildings.—Push forward all necessary repairs ; 
tighten up barns and sheds, look out for loose 
clapboards, and patch shingle roofs. It is not 
best to re-roof barns at this season when they are 
full of hay. Many nails in hay are often fatal to 
eattle and horses, and a few are bad for their 
teeth, and also for hay cutters of all kinds. 

Cooking Hay for Cattle kills weed seeds, many 
of which would otherwise pass through the ani- 
mals, and grow when carried to the field in manure. 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


The leaves have done their work! All summer 
long they have taken the sunlight and given off 
nothing but green, but now that their work is ac- 
complished, they and the sun are having a gala 
time of it, and they throw his light back in crimson 
and gold. The fruit, too, which has heretofore been 
green, now splaslies itself with carmine, and turns 
its ruddy cheek to the sun. The Great Artist puts 
the last touches to the fruit in the beautiful waxen 
bioom that betokens perfection. The harvest of the 
orchard and the great harvest of the forest are this 
month gathered. The ripe leaves lighten the scene 
with their transient glow, and dutifully fall to the 
earth to give up what they have received. Did you 
ever look at the place from which a leaf has fallen ? 
Just there is a bud all ready for next spring’s work. 
Is not there a lesson here, when even an inanimate 
leaf, as we are accustomed to call it, thus early 
makes provision for another year? We might dwell 
upon this point, but as old Boerhaave says : “I have 
said enough for those who take me, and for those 
who do not, nothing would be enough.”’ 
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Orchard and Nursery. 


Picking of the late varieties of: fruit is mamly 
done this month. Hand picking with every care 
to avoid bruises is the only method to be com- 
mended. Place the fruit carefully in bins or on 
shelves in the fruit cellar, or put in barrels at once. 

Barrelling should be done in clean new barrels ; 
take out the bottom head, place the fruit in regular 
layers, and fill to about an inch above the chine; 
bring the head into place by means of a screw or 
lever press. A few of the apples next to the head 
will be indented, but the rest will be held in place 
and will not bruise in transportation. Turn the 





barrel over and mark the top with the name of the 
variety. Never put more than one kind‘ in a pack- 
age and keep poor fruit out altogether. Keep the 
fruit, whether in barrels or not, at as low and uni- 
form a temperature above freezing as possible. 

Late Pears may be treated the same as apples. 
Autumn varieties should be placed on shelves 
where their progress in ripening may be watched. 

Cider Making.—The best cider is made from the 
best fruit. A rich saccharine juice is needed to make 
the finest article. Assort the fruit and convert the 
inferior lot into vinegar. Put the juice into clean 
casks, and allow the fermentation to go on slowly 
in a cool cellar. When the fermentation has ceased, 
rack off into other clean casks and bung up. 

Vinegar.—A good article of cider vinegar finds a 
ready sale. See article on vinegar on page 367. 

Pomace may go to the piggery or into the com- 
post heap. If seeds are wanted, wash them out be- 
fore the pomace ferments. In washing large quan- 
tities a continuous stream of water is required. 
This is run into a box in which the pomace is 
placed. The pomace being stirred the lighter por- 
tions are carried off by the flowing water, and the 
heavier seed remains. Collect and dry it. 

Planting may be done if the Jand is in good order. 
Lay out the ground beforehand, either in regular 
rows or in the quincunx order. The last plan al- 
lows the land to be occupied to the best advantage. 
For details and other hints on Jaying out an orchard 
see last March Agriculturist, page 102. 

Labels are often so wired to nursery trees as to cut 
the bark when growth commences. See to these 
as the trees are planted. While labels are con- 
venient for reference in the orchard, do not trust to 
them, but have a record or map of the position of 
each variety. Plant the same variety together. 

Nursery Stock.—Look to that budded this autumn, 
and loosen the tyings if needed. Manure between 
the rows of the older stock, and cut back the 
growth to give a proper shape to the trees. 
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Fruit Garden. 


Planting of shrubs and trees may be done when- 
ever the autumns are usually mild, and it is better 
to do it now with the blackberry and raspberry 
than to wait until spring, as the buds start early. 

Raspberries and Blackberries when set out should 
have the canes cut back to the ground. If left, a 
slight crop may be gathered next summer at the 
expense of the future welfare of the plants. Rasp- 
berries may be set from 4 to 6 feet apart and black- 
berries from 6 to 8 feet. If grown as a hedge, they 
may be placed much nearer, say half the distance. 

Gooseberries and Currants may be pruned when- 
ever the leaves have fallen. Cut out as much of 
the old wood as will leave the bush open, and shorten 
this year’s growth one-half, more or less, according 
to its vigor, cutting back the weakest shoots the 
most severely. Use the prunings of new wood for 

Cuttings, which are to be about 6 inches long and 
planted 4 inches apart in trenches, with only an 
inch above the surface. Ram the soil firmly against 
the base of the cuttings, and cover the bed with 
leaves or litter when freezing weather comes on. 

Grapes.—F ull ripeness is desirable, whether they 
are to be used for the table or for wine. Grapes to 
to be packed for winter should be allowed to stand 
a few days to “cure.”’? They are then put in5 or 10 
pound boxes, which are to be packed full, the cover, 
or bottom rather, crowded on with a slight pressure 
and nailed. The boxes are then to be keptina 
cool, dry room at an uniformly low temperature, 
but the fruit must not be allowed to freeze. 

Strawberries started in pots may still be planted. 
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Kitchen Garden. 


Prepare the Soil for spring crops. Sod ground 
may be manured and plowed, as well as land from 
which crops have been removed. Plowing is now_ 
much more easily performed thaneingspring. Stiff” 
land should be thrown into. ridges, to get the bene- 
fit of the ameliggating’action of the winter’s frosts. 





Protection to those crops left out over winter 
ought not to be given too early. Allof these plants 
are nearly hardy, and there is danger of smothering 
them if covered too soon. Many things make a 
good growth in the warm autumn days. 

Preserving Roots, ete.—Only in very cold localities 
will roots need to be stored for winter as early as 
this month. Itis best, however, to have everything 
ready to storeand house the crops should heavy 
frosts make it necessary. If cellars are used for 
storing, have bins, barrels, etc., ready. Pits are 
better than cellars. They must be made in dry 
ground, where the water will drain off. They are 
made 3 or 4 feet wide and 6 feet deep. A section 2 
feet in length is packed with roots, then 6 inches 
from that another similar section, and so on. The 
spaces between are filled with earth, and later 
in the season all are covered with earth. This 
is only done when freezing weather is at hand. 


Asparagus.—When the tops turn yellow, cut and 
burn them. Do not put them in the compost heap, 
as the seeds retain their vitality, and if distributed 
in manure produce troublesome ‘“ weeds.” 

Beets—Let them grow until hard frosts are at 
hand; then dig and store in pits or in the cellar. 

Cabbages.—Prepare frames for wintering young 
plants, which should be a foot high at the rear and 
8 inches in front, wide enough for the sash to be 
used, andas long as needed. They should be set on 
light soil and where water will drain off readily. 
The plants are to be set 24% inches apart each way, 
deep enough to coverall the stems. Do not cover 
with sash until the approach of freezing weather. 

Cauliflowers.—The young plants to be wintered 
are to be set as directed for cabbages. Gather the 
late crop as it is ready. There are often many 
plants that do not head. These, at the approach 
of frosty weather, should be set in a pit or light 
cellar, and many of them will form heads. 

Celery.—Finish earthing up. The earth is to be 
banked up against the stalks nearly to the top of 
the leaves. In most places, next month will be 
early enough to store it away for winter. 

LIettuce.—Young plants may be set in frames, as 
directed for cabbages. In warm localities young 
plants of the hardy kinds, covered with leaves 
or other light litter, will pass the winter safely. 

Horseradish is to be left in the ground until frost, 
when it is to be dug and preserved like other roots. 

Rhubarb.—Where vegetation is at rest, new plant- 
ations may be made. Cut an old root so as to leave 
a bud to each piece, and plant in rich soil. 

Spinach.—Keep the late crop clean. In cutting 
for use, take it from those portions of the rows 
that are most crowded and need thinning. 

Squashes.—See article on preserving on page 368. 

Sweet Potatoes, when the vines are first touched 
by frost, are to be dug. In digging and handling 
be careful not to bruise them. Those to be kept 
should dry for a day in the sun, and then be packed 
in sand, cut straw, or leaves. -Whatever material is 
used must be perfectly dry. Keep in a warm and 
dry place, where the mercury will not fall below 60°, 

Flower Garden and Lawna. 

The weather is now more favorable than in spring 
for all work like grading, road and walk making, 
draining, laying out borders, and the like. 

Lawns.—In preparing for these a deep and rich 
soil is necessary, and usually drainage is required. 

House Plants that have been during summer in 
borders should not be Jeft there too late. See 
article on the treatment of these, page 370. 

Chrysanthemums, especially of the tall-growing 
kinds, will need stakes; the weight of bloom, espe- 
cially when wet, is apt to break them down. Pot for 
house blooming when the buds are well developed. 

Perennials of most kinds need to be taken up 
every few years, divided and reset. 

Preonies—These almost always fail to flower if 
removed in spring. “Lake ups oots early this 
month, while they are dormant, divide so as'to have 
a bud with each piece, and plant in deep, rich soil. 
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Hardy Bulbs are sufficiently noticed on page 370. 

Tender Bulbs, such as those of Gladiolus, Jacob- 
ean Lily, Mexican Tiger Flower, etc., are to be 
taken up when the leaves are killed, dried a little, 
properly labeled, and stored in a cool, dry place, 
where they will not freeze or be troubled by mice. 

Dahlias are to be left awhile after the frost kills 
the stems. Take them up in the morning of a dry 
day and let the roots remain in the sun to dry off, 
label securely, and store them where they will not 
freeze or be toodamp. The same treatment may 
be given to tubers of the Madeira Vine. 

Trees and Shrubs.—All the hardy deciduous ones 
may be transplanted now, and hedges of deciduous 
shrubs, such as Buckthorn, Privet, etc., may be set. 

Protection to half hardy things should not be ap- 
plied until quite cool weather. The object is not 
£0 much to prevent freezing as to avoid frequent 
changes. Materials should be in readiness. Col- 
lect leaves from the lawn or wherever they can be 
found. One of the best materials is the boughs of 
the Red Cedar. Where these can be had in abund- 
ance a good supply should be laid in. A coating 
of light peaty earth upon beds of seedlings of per- 
ennials serves as an excellent protection. Salt hay, 
readily procured near the coast, is a favorite mate- 
rial with gardeners living in those districts. 

Green and Hot-Houses. 


The more tender plants are to be taken in first. 
Have the pots in good order. Top-dress the plants 
by removing the surface soil and giving a supply of 
rich compost. Have the plants when taken i in free 
from 

Insects, the fight with which must be always on 
the offensive, and prevention is better than cure. 

Bulbs.—Directions for potting, etc., are given on 
page 370. Whenever the ball of earth is well filled 
with roots, the pots, a few at a time, may be 
brought in and the plants forwarded. 

Forcing Plants.—Many of the perennial herba- 
ceous plants and shrubs are used for forcing. In 
France the Lilac is foreed in large quantities. 
Those most commonly treated in this way here are 
Lily of the Valley, Dicentra, Deutzia gracilis, Wie- 
gela, Astilbe (Spiraea), Japonica, ete. The plants 
are to be potted and kept in a cool place until it is 
desired to bring them into flower. 

Cuttings of bedding plants should be made at 
once, if it has not already been done, and seeds of 

Annuals for winter blooming be sown. 

Pots and Soil and all necessary materials for win- 
ter use should be got under cover before winter. 

Ventilate as much as the weather will allow, and 
make the transition from free air to the confine- 
ment of the house as gradual as possible. 

Cold Grapery. 

The function of the leaf is not generally under- 
stood. An intelligent person asked us the other 
day why we did not strip off the leaves from a vine, 
and it seemed to be news to him that they would 
drop of themselves: when they were no longer 
needed. The leaf is only a temporary appendage, 
as is shown by its being jointed to the vine. When 
the vine has no further use for it it falls. Keep the 
house rather warm by the use of the upper venti- 
lators only, to finish the ripening of the wood, but 
close all up in damp and cold weather. 


_ 6 ae 
—> — 


The Fairs for 1868. 
State and National Fairs, 
CM B.A). .02 Li Santiago, commences..... Dec . 














Indiana . . Indianapolis .....Sept. 28-Oct. 
lowa...... Ss ee: Sept. 29-Oct. 3 
Wisconsin . a Re. Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Minnesota ........... Minneapolis ..... Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Pennsylvania .......... Harrisburg ...... Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
New Tork.,..::ss.00e Rochester. ...... Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
BERING ....000000ssseueas a re Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
New Jersey..........». Waverley........ Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
ees venworth ....Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Colorado ...........++.. Denver City.. . Sept. 29- Oct. 3 
Nova Scotia............ Provincial, Halifax...Oct. 5-10 
BODUAGER ... - 25s s0dcenee Nebraska City..... .. a ae 9 
N. H. Mech. Art. Assn.Concord............., 6-20 


Virginia & — Carol.Border bets Danvill “Oct. 
Ving Inst. se» ees Baltimore.” oN _— 





Zenoemaanre Bode s cove s 
AW. 60k vécccvescs . Novy. ay q 
National Horse Show.. Providence, R.1......Oct. 6-9 





Horticultural Exhibitions. 


N. Y. Grape Growers...Canandaigua.......... Oct. 7-8 
Lake ShoreGrape Grow- 

ers . .-Painesville, O........ Oct. - 
Knox's : Gre ape ‘Show... .Pittsburgh ........... Oct. - 


Virginia Horticultural & Pomological, Richmond, Oct. 
County and Local Fairs. 














MAINE. 
i” ere. South Paris ........... Oct. 6-8 
DME i cscasceee aS ae ee Oct. 13-15 
WOR RING, ..0 56500055 ys Oct. 13-15 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Mechanical & Art...... | Saran 6-20 
Merrimac Co..... .-Concord ........5 Sept. 90-Oct. 2 
VERMONT. 

DRO 050 so dcscses —_——- —Oct. 6-8 
Caledonia.............. St. Johnsbury....Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Windham Co........... Newfane......... Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstabie Co.......... Barnstable ........... Oct. 13-14 
OS Serre OO eae. Oct. 6-8 
Berkshire Co........... | eee Oct. 6-8 
SINOIIE, 5.. win ewan oan Great Barrington.Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Hampshire, Franklin nee, Northm’n.Oct. 1- 2 
Hampden Co....... eee Oct. 6-7 
Hampden, East. . ye Oct. 13-14 
| are Marshfield............ Oct. 1-2 
Middlesex Co.......... Pee eee Oct. 1-38 
Martha’s Vineyard. ...West Tisbury......... Oct. 20-21 
Nautucket ... .....Nantucket ......Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
North Wrentham....... Farmers’ Club........ Oct. 6— 
Worcester South....... ee Oct. 1- 
CONNECTICUT 

ar ee eee 
ree New Milford.......... Oct. 8-10 
eee Litchfield........ Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Middlesex Co.......... Middletown........... Oct. 6-9 
Milford and Orange....West Haven......Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
New London...........-Norwich .............. 
ae Ridgefield........Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
NEW YORK. 
Chemung Co............ WIR ics cisks sence Oct. %-9 
Columbia Assoc........ —__—__——--Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Delaware Co........... ee Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Madison Co........2.006 Canastota........Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Montgomery............ See Oct. 7-9 
Otsego ee Cooperstown....Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Schoharie Co.........-.Schoharie........ Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
ee ene. Oct. 6-8 
3, ee Riverhead....... Sept. uae 2 
Washington Co........ RRS wekbewctis oat 7-9 
Westmoreland.......... PMI OION . cuca ccexcad ae 7-9 
a, eee Winfield......... Sept. gag 1 
eT 6 eee ly reer Oct. %-9 
NEW JERSEY. 
Burlington Co.......... Mount a. ‘ .Oct -% 
Huntington............. Fair Grounds.... “Sept. 0. Oct. 1 
6 ee Oct. 6-8 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
DES Cc vcrsseseeese Pittsburgh.........-.Oct. 6-9 
3 ae Hollidaysburg........ Oct. 6-9 
Clearfield Co.........-. Ce a Oct. 13-16 
Columbia Co........... Bloomsburg..... .«-.-Oct. 14-16 
ee || er Oct. 6-9 
i eer Conneantville....Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
er Chambersburg........ Oct. 6-9 
ES eae enter eee Oct. %-9 
Union Agr. Soc......... Burgettstown......... Oct. 8-9 
oe eee SS rrr Oct. 6-9 
MARYLAND. 

Frederick Co........... Frederick City........ Oct. 20-23 
Washington Co........ Hagerstown .......... Oct. 13-16 
OHIO. 

RemNG C0... 2.000505 bon nn CEE Sept. 30-Oct. 2- 
ere Lt a Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
ERED os. Sseniess's 55 REMERIIOD 5. 5556055000 Oct. 6-9 
Champaign Co ..Urbana... en 29-Oct. 2 
Coshocton Co. ..... Coshocton ..Oct. %-9 
Delaware Co............ Delaware... 6- 9 
Lo eae Sandusky. ......Sep | 
Penne Co, . ....2000.0- Lancaster............. Oct. 7-9 
Garrettsville............ a i ape set “ Oct. 1 
Hancock Co. ..6.00; 000% UNI Sc ce a) b Sige cast ft. -§ 
SRCOEK (0......0.5.00. New Aa ster... Oct: 14-16 

Serre SE Ss Steere case 
eres Ashland sagged cease Oct. 6- 
Highland Union........ Garrettsville......Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Independent Maaco hes sen SORMOWANIO Ss iccseasvaen Oct. - 9 
JOGKSON OO, ......00i0020: fo ee Oct. -2 
Lake County........... Painesville ... .. Sept. 30-0ct. 2 
BiG ROO; 5 csecabesee ne Bellefontaine......... Oct. 6-9 
ee Franklin Co......Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Mahoning Co i eae Oct. 6-8 
Ee . WOMB ho cccccesed Oct. 6-8 
Meigs Co.... Rock Springs......... Oct. 1-2 
Mercer Co Serre Oct. 7-9 





Orwell (Town).......... Ashtabula Co....Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
ll, ore (ak SIAPHOr. .. 0605066 Oct. %-9 
CS SS i et eee Oct. 14- 16 
Plymouth Co........... er Oct. 7-9 
OR AID avn onc5 50k 0s | | eee Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
ty a J ae Sept. 29- Oct. 2 
oe Se EE EE oa, “craig PETES Pee Oct. 7-9 
Thompson............+- fA eet Oct. 1-2 
Union (Greene Co)..... Marysville....... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
he Wooster..... ... Sept. 30- Oct, 2 
Wellington.......<..... Lorain Co....... eceeOct, %9 
INDIANA 
Jennings Co........... Vernotg.... -... Sept. 29- te 2 
WPMD RID <a0 0200 erh008 Centerville....... o..-.Oct. 6-10 
WISCONSIN. 
Crawford Co....:....... ee eT, Oct. & 9 
Fond du Lac Co........ Fond du Lac.......... Oct. 6-8 
Juneau Co...........06 6- 8 
La Fayette Co.. 6 8 
Signeetis r e %- 
ntagamie Co.. . 

PIQUUEVING. 2. ....0.c0008 %- 9 
Walworth Oo.........0. 6- 8 











ILLINOIS. 




















Ag’l. Institute.......... Sandwich........ Sept. 29-Oct. 9 
EMR MIO. can u ccna tee t Belvidere........ Sept. 29-Oct. 9 
Buel In. & Putnam Co..Hennepin....... Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
SURMRED 100) 2005.00554<05 Mt. Carroll.......Sept. 29-Oct, 9 
Douglas Co............. a es Oct. 6-9 
Franklin Oo. ......0s00s aa 2 Ct, -Faae 
eer jo err Oct. 13-16 
CAPOORE CO. 5050066050500 Carrollton ....... Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Henderson Co.. ....... Biggsville........ Sept. 30-Oct. Q 
Jo. Daviess Co......... Galena...... .. Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
eT ere reer. Geneva.......... Sept. 80-Oct. 3 
Kankakee Co........... Kankakee........Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Bentall Co. .<......0008 See re Oct. 6-9 
ON ee es Knoxville........ Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Peo er OS eee Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Macoupin Co. Carlinville Oct. 13-16 
Marion Co.......... yer rere. Oct. 6-9 
Mercer Co.. ; .. Millersburg ..Oct. 6-8 
Monroe Co.. . «eee. Waterloo.. ae Oct. 13-15 
Montgomery Co.... ....Hillsboro......... Se pt = Oct. 2 
ye Sea re et. T-9 
eo 6 eee pe a tie Oct 6- 9 
525 fo’, SOR eee RENN 5655 650.500 000 Oct. 7-9 
ar og | errr Oct. 6-9 
PO RIO s5 oc soe ces see es SEQIOOMIIR.. 4 510050500408 Oct. 1-3 
Sangamon Co.... .. ..Springfield......... Ort. 
BCID CO. .....0000005000: $s ielbyville. . o-uoss SOE che 
Schuyler Co............Rushville.... ........ Oct. 6-9 
Stephenson Co......... 5 ree Oct. 6-9 
Tazewell Co..........+. Tremont. .......§ Sept. 9. Oct. 2 
Vermillion Co.......... UMMM Shane a's eae Oct. 6-9 
Warren CO. 5.6035 ssenk MOOMOGUM. .....0652 <0; Oct. 6-9 
MICHIGAN. 
WW SOO os. ssa swasnsee A SPP eee Oct. 6-8 
> eee | er Oct. %-8 
ke Ce Buchanan........Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Co” ey Lansing . 29-Oct. 1 
RROD. oss. wnccee St. olns . 30-Oct. 2 
SRERBROS WO... 5.6 scenes Flint.. . 29-Oct. 1 
JS See Grand Rapids. ... Sept. 29-Oct 1 
BilsGhle Co... 6.526.600 Hillsdale ........ Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
EN Sees arr. Oct. 7-9 
Livingston Co i rere Oct 6- 9 
macomy CO: ..... ..0sse MONO Sots 'o-5'e's 0 835682 Oct 7-9 
Oakland Co...... ..... ee re Oct - 9 
APR WE CO, . ons cscceaes Oe eee eae Oct. %-9 
LS & re Saginaw......... Sept. 30-Oct. 9 
EOI IOD: 500 sin caverns Watrousville.......... Oct. 6-8 
Washtenaw Co..... ...Ann Arbor... ......... Oct. %-8 
MINNESOTA. 
Goodhue Co. .......... BUO8 WIDE 6. ssa svns Oct. 14-16 
MSOOGRNC (TOWNEHID,) 2 « <.c- 5st sce ons setae ond Oct, i 
KANSAS 
PIANO os acs ca Rawenna ee aeaswes Sess os 55 che Oct. 14-16 
Franklin Co.........00. PERM ci Sic astyulses Oct. 8-9 
IOWA 
Allamakee Co...... ey (rrr Oct. S-9 
Bremer Co...... . Waverly. ...Oct. 6-8 
Clayton Co... 6... ccsees Farmersbu Ps cvciccss Gk “Geum 
Crawford Co DOOMNIBODS 5600s vs Oct. 8& 9 
Des Moines Co....... SUPUNBUON ... .6660:0s 000 Oct. 6-9 
Jefferson Co........206° oo! ee Oct. %-9 
WORDED: « ccocscsnss, <oG UOMO 05000 s0dsass Oct. 60 
MR TOO cic ctueek oh are Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
WODENOCS.. 5..60005548 J ie Oct. 13-14 
fet ee Lo erry. Oct. §-10 
MISSOURI 
PTE 6 Eee eee Oct. 12-16 
PE DNO RID. isin scci's otad Columbia........! Sept. 29-Oct. 3 
6 Sr ee Carrolton.........Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Chariton Co. Ag. and 
ee ee Keytesville............0et. 15-18 
bE Sa ny Serer SU Ape Oct. 6-9 
LDS eae eee Jefferson City......... Oct. 13-18 
So ae RM, ic sccadseueead Oct. 15-16 
Gentry Oo......5.00s66008 ON 53 45heeecc hie Oct. 14-16 
La Fayette Co.......... oS rr Oct. 20-25 
ee ..Linneus.. ...sept. 30-Oct. 3 
LL ee: RGM oss cece Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
Montgomery City e ‘Montgomery CO. ..s:000. Oct... 10s 
Montgomery Co........New Florence.... Sept. 29-Oct. 3 
Moniteau Co............ i a ee Oct. 6-9 
New Florence........ -Montgomery Co.Sept. 29-Oct. 3 
North Missouri, Stock, 
ee ee er Oct. “ST 
Peer Platte City.......$ Sept. 29-Oct. 3 
is Binds RCE CE ne cies seebakeeke Oct. 13-16 
Bb, MOUS O05. 6. ks oc cuck Eee Oct. 5-10 
WOTBOR 150.665 oisec eck Nev cs |: EE Oct. 13-15 
ft WV BIEOUROD 6.0 5 5:0 0,6 55046 Oct. 14-17 
Washington Co........ 2 ee Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
KENTUCKY. 
ARON M002... nssne<es RSIRBROW t's sw oa%swaneass Oct. 6-9 
be er er Carrollton. . .. Sept. 30-Oct. 4 
ee, Lexington....... Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Henderson Co.......... Henderson........... Oct. 6-10 
© | re New Liberty.......... Oct. 6-9 
Warren Co.. .. Bowling Green. .Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
Washington Co........ "| Springfield....... Sept. 29-Oct. 2 
TENNESSEE. 
CPT Cee er Pulaski it. * 
LO rere Nashville ot. 20-24 
Montgomery Co........ Clarksville ; 
Robertson Co.......... Springfield *t. 13-17 
i 8 — - 1- 3 
CANADA. 
Compton Co. ........... Eaton Corner. ........ Oct. 6- 
TORE TOO. 3sccc seas oeek ii en a Oct. %-S 


ss —i 6 a > 


Lime for Wheat.—‘P. T. M.,’’ Dayton, 
O. ‘* Will lime secure good wheat crops upon our West- 
ern soils ?”” The favorable wheat crops of Pennsylvania, 
to which you refer, are not secured by lime alone. The 
lime is applied but once ina rotation of from five to seven 
years, and then with Indian corn on sod. Oats follow 
the corn, and manure is spread and plowed in for 
wheat. Your lands want ammonia quiteas much as lime. 
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Cenissiiteta’ Matters—Market Prices, 
-_—~- 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Sept. 14, 1868, and for the corresponding month last year: 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT ‘THK NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS. flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
27 days this m’th.297,500 431, 000 2,189,000 23,000 91,000 611,000 
27 days lasti'th, 106,000 577,000 2383) 000 3, 500 41,000 635,000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
97 days this m’th,281,500 1,142,000 2,928,000 89,000 1,250 Hoye 
27 days last mth, 318, 000 1 "189,000 3,198,500 24,000 -—— 1,895,000 
Re Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 


27 days 1868. ...297.500 431,000 2,189,000 23,000 91,000 611,000 
27 days 1867....218,500 829,000 3)291; 000 36,500 53,000 570,000 
SALEs. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Bariey. Oats, 


27 days 1868. .281,000 1,142,000 2,928,000 89,000 1,250 1,396,000 
27 days 1867 .284,000 1,079,000 4,181,000 151,000 “— 1'367,000 


2. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Sept. 14: 

Wheat Corn. Rye, Barley. Oats. 
§,500,515 153,098 42,1559 —— 
9 6,201,173 135,561 103,179 356,298 
350,054 8836/5156 187,189 966,508 148,956 





















4. Stock of grain in store at New York; 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
1868. bush. bush. bush. bush, bush. bush, 
216,549 2,143, - 16,990 256,427 9% a 
585,37 1,611, 468 515 489,100 $2,995 
1,460,412 28,897 480,825 57,138 


3 5 
1'326,1 TL 51,460 Bt 73 527,364 11,565 
1,039,621 33,341 — 493,494 81705 
1,228,259 8,276 13,285 894,199 —— 
1,719,82 43,542 46,614 1,794,212 34,102 
1,705, 380 182,111 93,032 2, 13. 191 65,237 
an Ot 418 1, 434,5 553 189,330 161,313 9'379, 826 





1,653,094 202,900 892,815 3,199,563 83,445 

1,954,706 131,513 361,053 2,246,752 52,155 

967,664 7,300 &, 193 = 890,897 57,977 

i" 1,154,892 500 9,576 135, 737 61, 508 

a. Receipts at head of tide water at Albany, each sea- 

son to Sept. tth: 

Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 

bbls. bush. bush. bush, bush. bush, 

1868... .115,300 5,243,500 11,227,300 177,300 335,600 5,126,500 
1867... 91,100 764,100 9,513,000 175,100 62,000 2,353, 

. 187,100 1,820,500 16,085,390 624,800 148,400 5,023,000 

CUBRENT WHOLKSALE PRICES, 





Aug. 14, Sept. 14. 
Price oF GoLp . 146% 14455 
FLour—Super to Extra State $740 @1040 $35 @96 
Super to Extra Southern,. 950 @ 16 00 8% @16 25 



















Extta WOSECEN....ccccescscces 8 DN: 

Extra Genesee..........cccces 1040 @1350 96 @iz00 
Superfine Western...... « 740 @88 67 @800 
Ryt F ade aves pueteancsane . 800 @1080 650 @8% 
CORN MRAT.... 0000065 565 @ 6 50 53 @ 6 65 
W cae at kinds of White. 250 @29 25307 @280 
All kinds of Redand Amber, 18 @ 2 1% @ 288 
COUN —— TEHOW ..vsc0c0sss0s05es 2a — 123 @12% 
Mixed .... osieseess coos 24D @ Tie 135 OIR 
Oats— Western . eueasaate 8 @ 8K 68 @ 8 
Re Nominal, wa 
RYE... 18 @1% 140 @it 
BARLEY es Nomina). Nominal. 
Hay—Bale # 100 b.. os 600 @13 6 @135 
EHOOGR: sanchjnkey toons a ¥ 0 @140 1 @1 3 
Srraw, # 6 ¢ 95 0 @ & 
Corron— Middlings, @ %.... 29 @ SOW 26 @ Wwe 
Hors—Crop of 1868, # B...... Ww @ 35 10 @ 2% 
Fra Turns —Live Geese, # ib 7 @ 8 9 @ S$ 
SkED—Clover, # bb .. eae ae iBxK@ 15 13¥%@ 14% 
‘Timothy, # bushel. . - 28 @290 $0 @32 
IAN St UUIOl ccs casueeiessse 265 @27% 280 @285 
Suearn—Lrown, ® b......... 10% 14 10 @ 13% 
MOLASSES, Cuba, #gal... 32 @ 352 3 @ 2 
Correk— Rtio,(Gold, in bond) 8%4@ 13 8K@ 12% 
‘ronacco, Kentucky, &c., #2, 8x¥@ 20 10 @ 2 
Seed Leaf, # tb.... i 54@ 55 54%@ 50 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, ® B. 3iK@ 38 °@ 55 
Domestic, pulled, a 23 @ 49 30 @ 50 
California. unwashed,. 21 @ 8 3 @ 3 
TALLow. # 24%@ 1X 13%@_ 13% 


OIL- Cake—# ton. 
PorkK—Mess, # b arrel.. 





Prime, @ barrel 



























BEEF—P Jain mess 5 5 1400 @20 50 
Lanp, in tres. & be 18 9 194%¥@ 20% 
Burren—W tern, Bb. 29 & é 23 @ 89 
34 @ 45 3i @ 50 
8 @_ 16% 8 @ 17% 
BEAN: 2 Dushe ba 400 @550 400 @550 
PrAS—Canada, # bushel. 160 @17 60 165 
Keas—Fresh, # dozen.. 23 @ 30 23 @ 29 
Pou.ttry—Fowls, # hb 3 @ 6 200 @ BR 
Turkeys, #%.. 26 @ 2 3 @ 2% 
PoraTors, new—¥# bbl. 300 @550 223% @350 
AppLEs—# Darrel. 200 @60 150 @500 
SWEET PoTaAToEs, # i) — 450 @ 600 
CRANBERRIES, # barrel .....- Nominal. Nominal. 
TURNIPS—#@ bbl... .........06 5 300 250 @300 
CABBAGES—# 100...........62 500 @800 800 @i2 00 
ONIONS—# 100 bunches....... 500 @800 600 @800 
BEETS—# 100 bunches........ 400 @600 2% @40 
CUCUMBERS—# 100............ 5 @ 7% 400 @ % 
GREEN CORN-—# 100.........., 60 @ 100 % @12% 
TOMATOES—® a eedece 7 @ 150 @ 4 
SQuUASHES—®@ bbl...........-. 250 @400 250 @400 
PEACHES—®@ hawt isveuseleas 150 @730 10 @700 
EPABE-B GDL... .ccoxscccecdens 450 @1500 450 @17 00 
WATERMELONS—# 100........ 1250 @1000 500 @35 00 
NUTMEG MELONS—¥# bbl..... 150 @40 1 @ 250 
GaGEs—@ bushel.............. 200 @ 400 
GRAPES—® pound............ @ ib 


Gold has been more freely offered in the open market 
and has been less buoyant in price, especially toward the 
close. The latest figures were 1443%.... There has been 
a more liberal supply of most kinds of Breadstuffs avail- 
able, since our last, and though the demand has been 
fair, mainly for home use, but in part for export, prices 
have been generally much depressed, closing decidedly 
in favor of buyers. The new spring wheat that has 
Come to hand thus far has been of poor quality, and in 





very poor condition, asa rule. The receipts promise to 
be more extensive for some weeks ahead, and according 
to the representations of the Western forwarders, the 
impending arrivals will present a far better assortment, 
thus enabling buyers to make purchases more easily and 
satisfactorily. The chances are, however, that the in- 
creased receipts will have an adverse influence on prices, 
while they will tend to add largely to the exports of 
produce. New Oats have been in more liberal stock, and 
in more favor with purchasers. Old Oats have been re- 
cently neglected, save by speculative operators. Corn 
has been in very light request within the last week of the 
month, closing quite heavily. Rye has fallen materially, 
on heavier receipts, and a moderate inquiry....There 
has been a marked decline in Cotton, on a limited trade. 

..Provisions have been more sought after and generally 
firmer, but close less buoyantly....Wool has been in 
good demand, and, with reduced supplics available, prices 
have steadily favored sellers. The wool and woollen 
goods markets have been in a much healthier condition 
than for years past; and the promise is of a very satis- 
factory season’s business in both lines....Hay and To3 
bacco have been fairly active, closing firmly.... Hops have 
been quiet at reduced prices. 


New York Live Stock Markets.— 
WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l 


POG. Tis. ss 6. ccawed 6,693 135 2,003 85,771 18,854 63,516 
CO, 24M... se cee eee ee DBIT 113 2,054 40,352 18,513 66,349 
UNE sevavat sl seecens 4,215 159 1,743 31,683 15, ‘332 53,128 

a GED. cose sesecie sven 6,7 50 205 1,711 38,016 16,805 63,487 

POs oisines cones xdgh 5,615 Ale 2 1,181 34,400 20,452 62,490 


Total in five Weeks...... 28,620 620 8 9,352 180,222 81,5 9 308, 970 
do for previous 5 Weeks.30, ‘616 BY 7,618 109,101 65, Ba 228,194 
Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Sicine. 

auiee POF WE... 6. 5,724 178 1,870 36,044 16,309 
do. last Month 6,135 102 1,529 21,832 13,135 

= do. prev’s Month 6,069 9L 2388 21,641 18,174 
Average per e, 1867. 5,544 61 = 22,154 20,005 


do, do. do saesue BAe Of 00 20,000 13,000 
do. do. do. 1865 ..... 5,255 118 1,500 16,091 11,023 
do, do. do. 1864...... 5,161 145 1,511 15,515 12,676 
do. do. do. 1863. .... 5,150 129 694 9,941 21,670 
Total in 1867...........293,832 3.399 69,941 1,174,154 1,102,643 
TOtAL 1 TONS. 5.665 ccc 298'880 re 885 62.420 1,040,000 672,000 
Total in 1BW...0.5 00008 270,271 GGL 71,991 836,733 peal 
Total in 1864.....c0006 267,609 7,603 75,621 782,462 


Total in 1863.... . 264,091 6410 35,705 519, 316 1 soe? 617 
Many farmers, . fearing that the new cattle disease would 
prove equally malignant with the Rinderpest of Europe, 
have hurried every thing they had fit for sale to the 
cattle pens. The consequence has been that there have 
been plenty of small droves of varied quality. The qual- 
ity of these has been a little better than the average, and 
in ordinary times would have improved the price one 
cent or more per pound; but they have brought a little 
less. Butchers in almost every case wished small lots, buy- 
ing only a few head,as the news of the'disease had already 
affected the sale of meat to consumers, people preferring 
mutton, which was plenty and cheap, to beef, which they 
feared might be diseased. The story that there was dis- 
cased meat in the market was started by the daily papers, 
and fora few days almost stopped the sale of beef, but 
the prompt coéperation of cattle men and our Health 
Board in the duty of inspection of cattle soon restored 
confidence, and beef is now called for as often as formerly. 
The following list gives the range of prices, average 
price, and the figures at which the largest lots were sold. 


Aug.lith ranged 11@16i¢c. Av. - Cc. a’ “es sales @i16 
do. 24th do, 10@1 6%e. do.14\ye. do. 13%@15% 


do. 3ist do. 10@likKe. do. 15\c. be do, 144@ 1614 
Sept.7th do. 10@17 c. do.,15 c. do. do. 14 @16 
do. 4th do. 10@17 c. do.14X¥e. do, do. 14 @16 


Prices have been at least one cent lower than reported 
last month. Some few of the very best ‘“‘tops” have 
brought 1%c. per pound every week, but 1614c. may be 
called the top of the market for good cattle. Steers of good 
quality sold steadily, while such as were only fair found 
a dull market, and the “ scalawags’’—stags, bulls, and old 
cows—frequently laid over from day to day unsold. At the 
close of our report the market is getting more steady. 

.. MWilch Cows.—There are very few good cows, and 
these sell readily, while the poor, ‘‘half-milked ” ones 
are a drag on the market. The price paid for the best is 
seldom above $90, and a very fair animal for milk may be 
had for $80. During the week ending Sept. 7th, two 
Durham cows, fine and large, extra milkers, brought 
over $120 each. These are fancy prices and no guide as 
to the state of the market, for many good fresh cows re- 
main unsold at the close of our report. Prices range for 
good cows $%5@$95, and poor ones sell as low as 
$40....Veal Calves are without much change. The 
supply is quite equal to the demand, and prices range 
10c.@ 111%4¢. per pound for prime milk-fed. <A few 
very fat brought as high as12c. Grass-fed go at ic.@9c. 
per pound....Sheep and Lambs are plenty. The in- 
creased run for the weeks ending Aug. 24th and Sept. 7th, 
on an already heavy supply, perfectly glutted the market, 
and large lots were sold by the head at $2.25@$2.% each. 
Really fat sheep are scarce, and the best in market al- 
ways sell readily at 5c.@5%c. per pound. Prices range 
4c.@5%c. per pound. The quality is no better with 
lambs, and only the best find asteady market at 7 c.@8e, 
per pound; a few very choice brought 9c., | many 
were sold by the head... Aerime.—Since our Jast report 











the arrivals have been steadily increasing, and prices 
have not advanced. At the close of our report, there 
is a decline in price of about %cent per pound, and 
trade is slow. Still, at no time has the supply exceeded 
the demand, and as cool nights come on, we look for 
a steady trade. Prices range 914@10%c. per Ib., for 
good hogs. The very best “ prime” bring 10%c. per Ib, 
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Large Pay «: Little Work. 


No better opportunity was ever offered for many thous- 
ands of persons to receive a large return for a little work 
—on rainy days, evenings, election days, odd spells, and 
even for constant occupation,—than is now offered by the 
Publishers’ announcement on the extra sheet in this num- 
ber. Itis work, too, in which men, women, and children, 
About $20,000 were thus earned 


during a year past bya small portion of our readers, some 


may engage. 


ladies getting from $400 to $1,300 each, for premi- - 


ums earned and sold, and small boys and girls as much as 
$100 each. The total sum might just as well have been 
$40,000 or $60,000 or $100,000, if two, three, 
or five times as niany persons had taken hold of the 
work. The Agriculiurist went to some twenty-two 
thousand Post-Oflfices, while premiums went to less than 
four thousand. It only needs some enterprising person 
at every Post-Office to take hold of the matter, anda 
premium club can easily be gathered. Indeed at most 
places there is room for from one to half a dozen or more 
Premium Clubs. Few Post-Offices have around them 
less than 25 families, and most have hundreds of familics 
which ought to take this paper. We have 100 to 500 sub- 
scribers at many Post Offices, and still more at some 
others. Any one who will take hold with a will, deter- 
mined to succeed, wéll succeed. The paper is very cheap— 
is worth more than it costs to every family—and it only 
needs some one to explain this in order to get a large 
club of subscribers. You, Reader, may as well secure a 


premium, as any one else; And 


THIS MONTH is Just the Time 
to Begin.—-The offer of two months free (on page 
350) will help alang the work. Read over the whole pre- 
mium list and descriptions, select the premium you most 
desire, and get it, if you have to “fight it out on this 
line” all winter. The chances are that you will do so 


before October closes. 





containin variety 
good Hints ‘ak tame Sahoo’ noe ahem 
(ype and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 
A Good Co-operative Enterprise 
for Farmers,—In the premium list sent out this 
month, some fine pure Blooded Breeding animals (cattle, 
sheep, and poultry,) are offered free by our Publishers, to 
the individuals or communities first making up fair- 
sized clubs of subscribers. Let a few active men in any 
neighborhood or in a Farmers’ Club, unite their efforts to 
raise such a list of names, and secure one or more of 
these choice animals for the common benefit. The good 
effect will be seen for years to come, Moreover, the cir- 
culation of a few score or hundred copies of this paper 
will doubtless improve the Auman stock at the same time, 
and thus a double benefit be attained. What districts or 
clubs will have the first choice of the animals offered ? 





Darwin’s Great Work.—As Darwin's 
work on the “Variation of Animals and Plants under 
estication ” ed just as most of our readers 

ere occupied with spring work,now that there 
are long evenings and ve leisure, we bring it 
again to their notice. It isa ae which commends it- 
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self to breeders of animals, whether on the large or smal] 
scale, to growers of plants, and indeed to the intelligent 
and curious generally. The book is one of such import- 
ance that Dr. J. D. Hooker, President of the British As- 
sociation, thus referred to it in his inaugural address. 
“Mr. Darwin's recent two volumes on ‘Animals and 
Plants under Domestication’ are a catacomb of data, ob- 
servations and experiments, such as assuredly no one but 
himself could produce. It is hard to say whether they 
are most remarkable for the number and value of the new 
facts they disclose, or for the array of small forgotten or 
overlooked observations, neglected by some naturalists 
and discarded by others, which, under his mind and eye 
prove to be of first rate scientific importance.” The 
work has been only about seven months before the pub- 
lic, and there have been two English, a German, Russian, 
Italian and American edition already published. The 
American edition contains all the author’s additions, and 
is the most complete of any. Two handsome volumes, 
illustrated, and with a copious index, sent by mail for $6. 





Splendid Premiums, such as_ have 
never been equaled in this or any other Journal, are of- 
fered by the Publishers in the premium sheet of this 
number of the Agriculturist. The premiums include 
nearly all of the excellent articles offered last year; other 
good new things, such as the Early Rose Potato, 
Watches made particularly for us, Field Croquet, etc. ; 
and especially a fine lot of Breeding animals. We would 
like to impress the fact, for it és a fact, that one or more 
of the premiums can be obtained at every Post-Office in 
the United States and Territories, in British America, 
etc., etc. Human nature is the same everywhere. What 
was done in 3,000 to 4,000 places last year can be done in 
25,000 places this year. The work will pay well, and do 
good besides. Every one read through the premium sheet. 


** How Crops Grow.’’—This is the ex- 
pressive title of a new work by Professor 8. W. Johnson, 
of Yale College, just published by Orange Judd & Co., 
and announced in an advertisement on another page. This 
work supplies a great lack in English literature, and, in 
fact, in the agricultural literature of the world. It brings 
to the careful reader interested in the practical opera- 
tions of the farm and garden those profound results and 
views of science which lie at the basis of scientific agri- 
culture. The subject discussed is by no meansall of ag- 
riculture, The book is a guide to the knowledge of agricul- 
tural plants, their composition, their structure and modes 
of development and growth; of the complex organi- 
zation of plants, and the usesof the parts, the germina- 
tion of seeds and the food of plants, obtained both from 
the airand the soil. Very full andaccurate tables of an- 
alyses are given, and tables of the proportions existing 
between different principles, oily, starchy, or nitrogen- 
ous, in the same and different plants. The book is an in- 
valuable one toall real students of agriculture. Itis fully 
illustrated, and will be sent by mail for $1.50. 





Whitlock’s Grape Show.—An exhi- 
bition of grapes will be held in Mr. Whitlock’s rooms, in 
the Agriculturist building, beginning on the Ist inst. 
Mr. Whitlock has much better facilities for exhibitors 
than we are able to give, and we shall hold no grape show 
this year. We hope that the friends who helped us to 
make last year’s the finest show of native grapes ever seen 
in this country, will enable Mr. Whitlock to excel that, if 
possible. Interesting discussions may be expected on 
the days of exhibition, to which all are invited. 





Spring Balances.—‘ J. D. K.,” Toledo, 
O., asks ‘“‘if the ordinary spring balances are trust- 
worthy ?”’ Serious suspicion has fallen upon them, from 
the fact that they are so popular with retailers. It must 
be a very well tempered spring, better, we fear, than gets 
into our balances, that does not grow weak by habitual 
use. This weakness, however small, makes an error in 
favor of the seller, The Canadian government has pro- 
hibited the use of spring balances in the Dominion, and 
Wwe suppose they are of the same kind used this side of 
the line, It will be well for our housekeepers to weigh 
their purchases, when they get home, and for the sealers 
of weights and measures to look after the parties who 
use spring balances, If purchasers find short weight, 
they can refuse to trade henceforth with those who use 
them, and thus drive the balances from the counter. 


The Tim Bunker Papers. — Squire 
Bunker, whose letters, published through many vol- 
umes of the Agriculturist, have given farm matters at 
Hookertown a world-wide celebrity, has collected his 
writings, and Orange Judd & Co*have’ published them 
in a neat volume of 312.pages. The long-time readers of 
the Agriculturist do not-need an introduction to the 
Squire, as they look upon him as an old friend. Though 
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T. B., Esquire, writes in the Connecticut vernacalar, there 
is more sound common sense, and real information upon 
agricultural matters in this work, than is to be found in 
many more pretending volumes. His old friends will 
gladly welcome the collected writings of Mr. Bunker, and 
we can promise those who are not familiar with them, 
not only instruction but amusement from their perusal. 
The distinguished artist Hoppin has tried his pencil on 
some of the inhabitants of Hookertown, and given a 
series of characteristic illustrations. Price by mail $1.50. 





Increase in the Consumption of 
Sugar.—There is a good time coming for the sugar pro- 
ducers, if we may rely upon the statistics given in De 
Bow’s Review. The Anglo Saxon race use 1,140,000 tons 
of sugar per annum, or 41.40 lbs. per head. The Latin 
race use 12.34; the Teutonic, 7.30; the Slavonic, 3.30. The 
total consumption of the countries from which returns 
can be obtained is 2,030,000 tons ; about 15 Ibs. per head. 
If it were increased to the standard of Great Britain it 
would amount to 6,150,000 tons. As the nations gain 
civil and religious liberty and advance in civilization, they 
increase in their ability to enjoy the comforts and luxuries 
of life. The people of the United States use fifteen times 
as much sugar per head as the people of Russia, Poland, 
Turkey, and Greece. 

Black Pekin Egg Plant.—Those who 
have tried this variety give good accounts of it. It isa 
very vigorous grower, and bears abundantly of large and 
almost black fruit, which is most excellent upon the table. 


Writing a Volume.—Some correspond- 


| ents ask so many questions at once that it would require 








a small volume to answer all of them. ‘They often ask 
us to tell them ‘‘all about” the culture of fruits, or have 
acertain number of acres that they wish us to lay out 
for them. While we are not only willing but glad to 
answer questions, we cannot write treatises every month. 





The American Entomologist.—The 
first number of this paper, devoted to “* bug”’ literature, 
has appeared. It is a neat monthly, of 20 pages, well 
printed and illustrated. The articles are exceedingly 
popular and practical in character, and have a liveliness 
not often found in writings on scientific matters. Pub- 
lished by R. P, Studley & Co., St. Louis, Mo., at $1 a year. 


The Eumelan Grape.—This is a chance 
seedling which originated on the banks of the Hudson. 
Dr. Grant, perceiving its merits, purchased it some time 
ago. The grape is of first class as to quality, and ripens 
at least as early as the Hartford Prolific, 





Sundry Humbugs.—Congress, in an act 
“To further amend the Postal Law,” passed July 27th, 
1868, Sec. 18, says: ‘* And be ét further enacted, That it 
shall not be lawful to deposit in a post-office, to be sent 
by mail, any letter or circular concerning lotteries, so- 
called gift-concerts, or other similar enterprises offering 
prizes of any kind on any pretext whatever.” We again 
bring prominently before our readers this Section of the 
postal law, so that none need err through ignorance or 
misunderstanding. It is desired at Washington that all 
evidence bearing upon guilty parties be sent to them, 
and we trust that all will bear in mind the suggestion 
made last month, and when they receive letters of the 
Gift-Enterprise sort request their postmasters to send 
them to the General Post-office....We have to notice this 
month: Hunt, Anthony & Co.: Gold Watches, valued 
$175, for sale at $10 each. Gentlemen, the design of your 
certificate is too old and well-known to mislead our read- 
ers. Can’t you try something new ?....We have thus far 
failed in every endeavor to find the parties advertising 
very largely as C. A. Taylor & Co., and M. Noyes & Co., 
No. 80 Nassau-street. These two firms are evidently 
one and the same, apparently differing only in name. 
The person or persons who manage the thing rep- 
resent themselves as ‘General Agents” for the 
‘* Managers,” etc. Their plan proposes for $10 to rob 
their managers of $1,200, and to send the same to any 
person furnishing the original $10, provided that the 
receiver on his part will show the money to his neighbors 
and say he got it asa chance lottery prize in said com- 
pany. ‘‘ You aretoshowthe money. The result will be 
that hundreds of dollars will be sent to us for tickets, 
etc,” which they, of course, will pocket. Here it 1s in 
a “nutshell.” We will help you to $1,200 of our man- 
agers’ money, if you in turn will help us torob your 
friends and neighbors. A nice little plan this! We 
think the proper authorities should hunt such scoundrels 
up and bring them to justice, and that whoever owns the 
building should, clean it out....Dr. J. 8S. Scoville & Co. 
have succeeded in swindling the public by means of 
travelling agents in some parts of the West. All persons 











will remember that no such firm can be found at the num- 
ber given, or in our City Directory. Dr. A. B. Church, 
Columbia, Ind., puts forth most infamous teachings, which 
should not be followed by any body....The ‘ Great 
Western Gift Co.,” Evansville, Ind., Frederick Edwards 
& Co., Managers, are on the “‘ make,” and propose to 
send any body a “fortune for ten cents.” Pretty good, 
Mr. Edwards; please send us one, marked C.0.D. We 
have carefully figured out the probable expense and in- 
come of this concern, and we give it for the benefit of 
our readers. Amount offered in prizes, $435,400. No 
blank tickets. No prize worth less than $1. Suppose 
no prize would exceed one dollar in value, then it would 
stand thus: 435,400 tickets at 10c. each amounts to 
$43,540 for $435,400 in prizes!! This would seem ab- 
surd enough, but far greater absurdity is shown in the 
ostensible scheme. The first 3,211 prizes represent 
$231,850 at least, in prizes ranging in value from $5 to 
$50,000 each ; aticket for each of these prizes at 10c. will 
bring $321.10. The remaining sum — supposing one 
ticket to every dollar would require 203,550 tickets at 10c. 
each—would be $20,355.00 for prizes amounting to at least 


$203.550. The total amount, then, for all tickets is 
$20,675. Fifty per cent of this is offered to agents for 
selling tickets, and then comes in the long list of ex- 


penses for printing, office rent, clerk hire, etc., etc. But 
suppose $10,000 to pay all expenses including per cent to 
agents, the net income would be $10,675, and the ont-go 
in prizes $435,400!!! Friends, don’t you want a fortune 
for 10 cents? We have given the above figures thus 
minutely to enable all to see at a glance the absurdity 
of such swindling concerns. All lotteries are more or 
less after this same plan. They offer much for a little, 
and their own schemes, if followed like the one above, 
would soon ruin them; but they don’t follow them, nor 
do they even pretend to; the sole aim of these scoundrels 
is to induce peorle to send them money, and once in their 
pocket, it is never seen again by the sender in any form. 
....Beware of one G. W. Parsons. We are informed 
that he has been getting subscriptions at Mt. Gillead, 
Ohio, for this and many other papers. We have re- 
ceived no subscriptions from him—do not know him, 
and set him down as a humbug. 





The Comparative Value of 
Grapes, other things being equal, depends upon the 
amount of sugar contained in the juice or must. In view 
of this fact, the Pleasant Valley Grape Growers’ Associa- 
tion will hold at Hammondsport, Steuben County, N. Y., 
a saccharometer test on the 28th inst. The saccharome- 
ter is an instrument for indicating the amount of sugar 
contained in the juice, and the Association proposes to 
subject all the samples of grapes to the test, that may be 
sent for the purpose. The committee is one in which the 
public may have confidence, as it includes persons inter- 
ested in grape culture from all parts of the country. The 
circular of the Association says: ‘‘ A general invitation 
is hereby extended to all who have grapes of value or prom- 
ise, new or old varieties, to be present and participate. 
No effort will be spared to make the meeting both inter- 
esting and profitable to all who may attend. Persons 
wishing to have their grapes examined, and being una- 
ble to attend in person, may forward them to this place, 
in care of George W. Nichols, President of the Associa- 
tion, who will pay charges and see that they are justly 
dealt with. It is desirable that as many as ten pounds of 
each variety be sent, to insure a full examination; but a 
smaller quantity will be accepted, and given all the atten- 
tion possible. In all cases they should be accompanied 
with a statement giving name, kind of soil, age of vine, 
&c. Truths and facts alone are sought after, therefore no 
premiums are offered or will be awarded.” 


A ** Vime Borer.**—In Missouri a borer 
kills vines by cutting them off at a distance of 8 or 10 inch- 
es below the surface. C. V. Riley, State Entomologist, 
has the chap under surveillance, and we shall probably 
have his portrait and history in the American Entomologist. 


A Peach Fungus.—Dr. Hull, as we learn 
from the Transactions of the Horticultural Society of Al- 
ton, Ill., finds a fungus upon the roots of peach trees, 
which speedily exterminates them. As it spreads from 
tree to tree, his treatment is to destroy the fungus by 
burning all diseased peach trees, root and branch. 





The Scuppernong Grape.—Mr. M.T., 
Garret, S. C., sends us some specimens of this grape, which 
is now becoming an important fruit in those Southern 
States where the climate is suited to it. The wine has 
many remarkable peculiarities, and we hope to refer to 
it more in detail at another time. 





The Casabar Melon. — Mr. Henry A. 
Dreer, seedsman, of Philadelphia, sent us specimens of & 
melon, the seeds of which he received under the above 
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name. It is evidently one of the Persian melons. One of 
the specimens weighed 12 pounds, and if there is a more 
sugary, tender-fleshed, and altogether good melon than 
this, we should like to see it. Mr. D. says that some call 
it the Large Persian. This melon, ‘‘by any other name 
would taste as sweet.” 





Vor All Children, Toy Dealers, 
Variety Stores, ete.—For the benefit of the ‘little 
people,’ we have encouraged the manufacture of a good 
stock of ‘‘Crandall’s Building Blocks,’’ which we con- 
sider the best instructive toy ever produced—one furnish- 
ing amusement without end almost, and not a simple toy 
to lose its novelty ina day. During the summer our art- 
ists have got up engravings of a portion of the numberless 
structures made from a single box of these blocks. 
These engravings are combined ona sheet, which isa 
picture of itself. Copies of it wilk be sent free to all 
Toy Dealers, Keepers of Variety Stores, Merchants, 
and to families desiring one. Send application and ad- 
dress to the Publishers of the Agriculturist. 





Elements of Agriculture.—Col. Geo. 
E. Waring, long known as an agricultural writer, has re- 
written his earliest work, and it is now published by the 
Tribune Association. This little work is eminently 
practical, and is written ina plain, simple style. State- 
ments of agricultural theory of the present day are less 
positive than they were afew years ago, and Col. Waring 
has exhibited commendable discretion in carrying his 
readers over the hard places in a very common-sense way. 
Tt is the best book we know of to explain to a young 
farmer the reasons for correct farm practice, that can be 
bought for anything like the price, which is $1.00. 





Strawberry, President Wilder.— 
Tn the Agriculturést for August last, Wilder’s No. 13 was 
noticed as an excellent fruit, and the wish then expressed 
that it might bear Col. Wilder’s name has been complied 
with. The berry is to be known as President Wilder. 
The publishers of the American Journal of Horticulture 
have, with commendable enterprise, purchased the whole 
stock of plants, which they offer as premiums to sub- 
ecribers to their journal for 1869. Horticulturists thus will 
have an opportunity cf testing a new variety of great 
merit, and one which it is hoped will prove elsewhere as 
fine as it has upon the grounds of Col. Wilder. 





Plents Named. —“ Subscriber,” Bristol, 
Ind. Wild Yam-root, Déoscorea villosa, sometimes cul- 
tivated asaclimber....C. C. Moore, Johnson Co., Kansas. 
Feathered Hyacinth, a variety of Muscaré comosum....C. 
M. Burgess, New Britain, and Mrs. 8. A. P., St. Jo. Co., 
Mich. The “foliage plant’’ is Coleus Verschaffeltii. It is 
very tender, roots readily from cuttings, but is rather diffi- 
cult to keep through the winter unless you have a green- 
house. The flower is small, something like that of Mint, 
and not showy....M. R. A. Elliot, Me. No. 1, Twin- 
flower, Linnea borealis, named for the great Linnzeus; 
No. 2, Bitter-sweet, Solanum Dulcamara; No. 3, only 
broken leaves without flowers. ...G. W. C., Benton, Tenn. 
No.1, Pancratium rotatum, has no common name, not 
poisonous ; please send some bulbs by mail. No. 2, Blue- 
bottle, Centaurea Cyanus. No. 8, Japan Globe-fiower, Ker- 
ria Japonica, not a rose, though related toit. No. 4, In- 
dian Currant or Coral-berry, Symphoricarpus vulgaris.... 
Mrs. V. J. M., Henry Co., Mo. An Evening Primrose, 
(Enothera ; cannot tell the species without seed-pods.... 
Mrs. 8. P. A., St. Joseph Co.,Mich. The prickly leaved 
“Apple geranium” is some Solanum, but cannot tell 


Gladiolus ramosus, Sword-lily....J.R. H., Ottumwa, Kan. 
Euphorbia marginata....0. B., Brumfield, Ky. Dodder, 
Cuscuta Gronovii,common as a parasite on shrubs, etc., 
both East and West....W. C. C., Joppa Village, Ms. 
The grass which came up in your yard is the Canarw- 
grass, Phalaris Canariensis; not valued for forage. 


Mr. Buchanan’s Sale.—Mr. Isaac Bu- 
chanan, the well-known florist, will sell at his grounds at 
Astoria on the 7th a large lot of his choice specimens. 
We have seen the plants, and can assure those who wish 
to stock their houses with well-grown Camellias, Azaleas, 
ete., that a rare opportunity is presented to do so. 


Morticultural Exhibitions.— A Sec- 
retary’? says that the reason we get no more notices of 
horticultural exhibitions is that in many cases the agri- 
cultural societies advocate a combination with them, and 
the result is neither an Agricultural nor a Horticultural 
exhibition, but a horse-race. He asks ‘Cannot this evil 
be remedied in some way ?”” Certainly; when asked to 
combine, don’t doit. But few plants will flourish in the 
shade of others, and the same thing holds good with socie- 
ties. Horticultural societies should have their shows 


¢ 





separate, if they are held in a private house and only the 
members attend. The writer was one of the founders of 
& now prosperous society which began thus humbly. 





Reid’s Nursery at Elizabeth has long beena 
sort of pomological Mecca. The faithful will regret to learn 
that the old place is to be invaded by improvements, and 
that the grounds are to be cut up by streets and avenues, 
Mr. D. D. Buchanan, Mr. Reid’s successor, is offering his 
stock preparatory to breaking up at the old place and re- 
moving to a new one. Itis gratifying to know that the 
home grounds are not to be disturbed, and that the beau- 
tiful hedges and specimen plants that have afforded grati- 
fication to so many will still remain as a memento of one 
of the fathers of American horticulture. 

The N. VY. Grape Growers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its first Annual Fair at Canandaigua 
on the 7th and 8th. It is intended to include the grape, 
its product, and the implements which pertain to its cul- 
ture, gathering, preparation for market, etc. Articles may 
be sent toM. Dwight Munger, Canandaigua.—But who 
did make up the committees ? There are men on some of 
them whose profound ignorance of fruit makes us think 
that they were put there as a joke. Still, there are 
enough eminent pomologists associated with them to 
keep them from blundering too badly. 


Peach and Nectarine.—Just as the ar- 
ticle on page 371 was put in type, where reference is 
made to peaches and nectarines growing on the same 
tree, we received from Mr. H. Downie, Winchester, Kan- 
sas, specimens of both fruits from the same tree. We 
cannot ‘* explain the phenomenon,” as Mr. D. requests. 
The nectarine is a sport of the peach, and may come by 
variation in the seed or by bud variation. This breaking 
out of an inherent qualitv in plants and animals is the 
foundation of an ingenious hypothesis by Mr. Darwin, 
who presents it at length in his work on Variation of 
Animals and Plants under Domestication. 





Trouble with Crab Apple Leaves. 
—J. W. Sparkman, Clifton, Tenn., sends some leaves of 
the Wild Crab Apple, which -have large, rusty colored 
spots on them, and altogether in a bad condition. He 
states that it affects trees in the orchard and ‘is satisfied 
that it is caused by insects.”’ Insects have enough mis- 
chief to answer for, but in this instance they are not 
guilty. The microscope shows the spots to be collections 
of minute parasitic fungi, of the kind called Cluster-cups. 
It is Meidium Pyratum, first described by Schweinitz in 
1832. A description would be too long for a basket arti- 
cle, but we will endeavor to figure it at another time. 





Insect Named, —G. Williams, Jefferson 
Co., N. Y. The common name is “ Walking Stick,” as 
the insect looks much like a twig with long legs to it. 
It is figured in Harris’ Insects, under the name of Spec- 
trum femoratum. It lives on young shoots, but is never 
abundant enough to do much harm. 





Clover Gone Crazy.—aA lady in Pitts- 
field, Mass., sends us a set of clover leaves having re- 
spectively from four to nine divisions, The “ nine-leay- 
ed” clover is almost like a green flower. 


Hygro-barometer.—W. A. K.,’’ Mid- 
dletown, Conn. We have not seen the instrument re- 
ferred to, and cannot give an opinion. 





A *Horned’ Caterpillar.—Several 
have sent specimens of a large green caterpillar with 
long horns or spines on the fore part of its body. These 
spines aré orange colored with blaek tips. This is the 
larva of the Royal Walnut Moth, Ceratocampa regaiis, 
which feeds on the Walnut, Ash, and Persimmon. The 
moth is 5 or6 inches across, of dull colors, and not showy. 





The Plantain Pest.—“ Montgomery” 
has a new place *‘ on which the Plantain has taken forcible 
possession of what ought to be a lawif, and overgrown 
all the grass.” He has tried hand weeding, but finds it 
slow and costly, and adds: ‘“‘Nothing gives a home a more 
neglected appearance than their broad array of leaves, 
surmounted by thousands of seedy spikes, ready to dispute 
in the future every inch of ground.’ Hand weeding is 
the only remedy. If done when the plants are young it 
is not so much of a job. The lawn never should be so long 
without mowing as to allow any broad leaves or spikes 
to grow. A good lawn is not to be had without labor. 





Succotash,—This dish is popular wherever 
it has been introduced, To make it of the best quality, 





sweet corn should be used. Toa dozen green ears, cut 
or scraped, add a quart of shelled Lima beans. Boil an 
hour. Season with sweet cream or butter, salt, pepper, 
a little nutmeg, and a tablespoonful of refined sugar. If 
the Lima beans: are not to be had, Marrowfats or White 
Kidneys are a tolerable substitute. Lima beans can be 
dried green for this dish, and they are much better than 
those fully ripened. If succotash is made of dry materials 
in winter, more cream and sugar should be added. 





**Night-blooming Cereus,.’°—“ J. 8. 
B.,”’ Ligonia, Pa. The flower sent is not the Night- 
blooming Cereus, Cereus grandiflorus. It was in such a 
state of decay, that no satisfactory examination could be 
made, but from the description of the plant it is more 
like the Peruvian Cereus (C. Peruvianus), and it may be 
that species. The burs you speak of are young branches. 





Coloring Carpet Warp. —A corre- 
spondent wishes to know the best way to color carpet 
warp of a tan color. Who will tell him? 





Insects on Cherry and Pear Trees. 
—'G. G.,” Egg Harbor City, N. J. The caterpillar is 
that of one of the Hag-moths, and was figured in October, 
1864. It belongs to the genus Limacodes, so named from 
the slug-like movements of the larve..... “©, Teaee 
New Britain, Conn., sends another caterpillar, allied to 
the above, from a pear tree. We have never known them 
numerous enough to be troublesome, 





Pears Cracking.—“ L. L.,” Portsinouth, 
N. H. We cannot tell you why pears crack. Some varie- 
ties will do it, and the best way is to graft the trees over 
with some sort known to succeed. The Flemish Beauty, 
which gives you so much trouble, is generally anything 
but a “ beanty”’ in localities near the coast. 





Horseradish Grater.—Geo. A. McCoy, 
(no date.) You will find a revolving grater, such as is 
used in the New York markets, figured in April, 1867. 
We cannot answer the question about conservatory, with- 


“out knowing more definitely what is required. 





Parasite on Nursery Stock.—‘ E. b. 
G.,”’ Dansville, N. Y. The vine on the pear stocks is a 
Dodder, or Cuscuta, too immature to determine, Please 
send another specimen in a paper box. 





Basket Worms, — A number of corre- 
spondents have sent the leafy cases of the Basket or Drop- 
worm, which belong to the genus Oéketicus. The female 
does not leave the nest, but dies there after depositing her 
eggs. The only remedy is hand picking. 





Worms in Pots.—‘ Mrs. W. G. B.,” Fort 
Howard, Wis. We never knew lime water, properly made, 
to hurt any plants The water should be perfectly clear— 
not milky or cloudy—when applied. Another way of 
getting rid of the worms is just before repotting the 
plants to allow the earth to get rather dry. The worms 
will congregate for the sake of mutual moisture, and will 
usually be found all together in a ball. 


Apple Trees Dying—J. Inger, Iowa, 
has decaying apple trees.—Insects, heat, cold, old age, 
overbearing, unsuitable soil, and external injury, are 
among the causes of decay in apple trees. The dead 
limbs should be removed at once. Scrape the bark and 
apply strong soapsuds to destroy insects, Cultivate the 
ground to give them a new start, top-dressing with lime. 





Whitening Wool on Sheep-skins. 
—Several subscribers wish to know how to whiten the 
wool on tanned pelts. Who will tell? 

Copperas in the Garden.—0. W.” 
Sulphate of Iron is sometimes used in solution to destroy 
slugs and other pests. It has been recommended as an 
application to diseased pear trees, but we have no evi- 
dence of its utility, It is usefal as a deodorizer. 


Coal Tar.— 0. W.” This cannot be ranked 
among the fertilizers,and will not make a soap with potash. 





Steamed Food for Cows.—“ L. P. D.,” 
Lansingburg, N. Y. It is pretty well settled that steam- 
ing dry feed for cows pays milkmen very well. A Massa- 
chusetts farmer gives his opinion, as the result of five 
years’ experience, that he can winter his cows on stcamed 
feed for one-third less expense than on dry feed, and get 
one-fourth more milks, Whether it will paya farmer who 
keeps his cows dry in the winter to. steam hay and meal 
is another question. But isit necessary to keep cows dry? 
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Autumn Leav ence he leaves of our Sentet 
trees are so beautiful when they take on their varied 
autumnal tints that many have a desire to preserve them. 
Several letters have been sent asking for the method of 
treating the leaves in order to best preserve their colors 
The subject was referred to a lady whose taste and skill 
in such matters is well known among her friends, and the 
following was received, which, as it came too late to go 
in the Household Department, is presented here : **Gather 
the leaves as soon as they begin to change color, as they 
then retain their bright hues longest and best. Medium 
and small leaves are most suitable for wreaths, pictures, 
and crosses; a few larger ones are desirable for leaf bou- 
quets, fine sprays of tiny ones for that purpose being 





highly prized. ‘To dry the leaves use old periodicals, that 
have been stitched together, as they are smoother than 
folded newspapers and somewhat like them in texture. 
Any book of soft paper will do. Begin to place in the 
leaves at the end of the book, but not too close on a page. 
When one page is filled, turn over five or six, and continue 
in this manner through the book; then put it in acool, dry 
place with a heavy weight upon it, as itis very essential 
to make them as smooth as possible. In one or two days 
another book will be needed into which to change the 
leaves. The first can be left open to dry, to be used again. 
In about a week the moisture will be extracted so that 
they can be placed in any book to remain until needed. 
I rarely work with mine under a month, to insure their 
being thoroughly dry. For all our leaves not pasted on 
paper we use boiled linseed oil, rubbing it on witha 
flannel rag, just enough to give arich gloss. Keep the 
leaves spread out for a few days after oiling. For muci- 
lage, to paste leaves upon Bristol board, use two parts gum 
Arabic and one of sugar. When the wreaths or groups 
are pasted on, press them between books until smooth 
and dry, and then apply carefully, with a small brush, one 
or two coats of copal or white varnish. For wreaths, cut 
a circular piece from stiff paper of the size and width re- 
quired, sew a piece of steel hooparound the back to keep 
it from warping, and add a loop at the top to hang up by. 
Then begin at the top, arrange and sew on small leaves, 
increasing the size as you near the bottom. When one 
half is covered, begin at the top again and make the other 
side in the same way, and finish with the most brilliant 
leaves. The oval is another form that w euse. Hanging 
against a light wall they look very bright through *the 
winter, and retain their beanties until June. Lamp-shades, 
ornamented with leaves, are something new, and very 
beautiful as well as useful. Cut six pieces like the pat- 
tern in the engraving, in perforated Bristol board. They 
should be 6% in. long, 534 in. wide at the bottom, and 
3% in. at the top. Arrange a group of oiled leaves, 
flowers, or small ferns,on each piece—tacking them on 
very slightly; then line the back with white tissue paper, 
and cover the leaves with tarletan or lace; bind around 
the edges of the pieces with narrow brown or crimson 
ribbon, and sew them together.” 


Supertuberaging is an awkward word that 
the English have invented to express what their potatoes 
have been doing in the hot and dry weather of the past 
season. J. Jenks, Wright Co., Minn., has sent ug speci- 
mens of ‘“supertuberated” potatoes, and others have 
complained of ** supertuberation.”’ Discarding big words, 
the trouble is this. The growth of the tuber is arrested 
by drought or other cause, and it ripens when only partly 
grown. If a season of growth follows after the tuber 
is so far mature that it cannot increase in size, the 
new growth manifests itself in bramches, most frequent- 
ly we see small tubers produced at the eyes of the large 
one, and sometimes, as in Mr, Jenks’ case, the growth is 











almost that of a aay ripe opens recently shades: 
Sprouts or stems are thrown off, together with some that 
are a compromise between an above ground stem and_a 
tuber. This is not peculiar to any variety, and entirely 
depends upon those conditions which favor or retard a 
healthy growth of vines or tops. 


Early Rose Potato.—from all the re- 
ports we have seen, this is one of the new things that 
have come up to the representations made in their behalf. 
When Mr. Heffron first made it public he claimed it to be 
ten days earlier than the Early Goodrich and a great deal 
better bearer. That a strong desire was felt on the part 
of growers for a first class early potato was shown by the 
readiness with which the Early Rose was taken up at an 
unprecedentedly high price. We have had a number of 
accounts of its prolific character and its excellence, and of 
these we give two extremes, Canada and New Jersey. J. 
H. Foster, Kirkwood, N. J., planted it with two other 
early sorts, and gives the following as the proportionate 
yield: Buckeye 744, Early Goodrich 9, Early Rose 18. 
The estimated yield per acre was Early Rose 378, Early 
Goodrich 192, and Buckeye 181 bushels. John Warcup, 
in Canada, lat. 45° 30 min., gives the following: ‘May 
9th, I had 1 lb. of Early Rose potatoes by mail from B. 
K. Bliss & Sons, for which I paid a dollar. The package 
of one pound contained five medium sized potatoes, 
which when cut into single eyes made 65 sets, which were 
planted ten inches apart in rows. May 28th they were 
mostly allup. They continued to grow, and maintained 
a deep glossy green foliage through all the very severe 
drought of the season. Aug. 15th the potatoes were dug, 
very ripe, skin red, and remarkably firm and russetty. 
The produce was 21% Ibs. May 9th, I planted also, with 
same treatment, one pound of one of our own favorite 
sorts. These came up several days later than the Early 
Rose, and gave a produce of only 11 ]bs. with a much 
greater proportion of unmarketable potatoes. The Early 
Rose would have furnished good sized tubers for market 
very early, but our object being to ripen them, we let 
them all remain till thoroughly hardened.”* We have in- 
formation from several quarters that unprincipled dealers 
sent out other varieties as Early Rose. Parties, in pur- 
chasing the Early Rose, or any other variety, should be 
sure and get their seed from reliable growers only. 

Spots om Rose Leaves.—‘A. W.,” 
Wythe Co., Va, sends some rose-leaves ruined by brown 
swollen blotches. The microscope shows the presence 
of some minute fungus, which has lived upon and de- 
stroyed the tissues of the leaves. The treatment of cascs 
of this kind is yet but little understood. Good culture, to 
produce a vigorous plant, will help. Sulphur destroys 
one small fungus, that of mildew, and it would be worth 
while to try it on this. It should be freely sprinkled on 
the plants at the very first appearance of the trouble. 

The Greeley Strawberry Prize.— 
Never were good intentions the cause of so much dis- 
satisfaction as those of Mr. Grecley. The awarding of 
his grape prize was the horticultural sensation of the 
day—or rather of three years—and as it was awarded first 
one way and then another, it succeeded in making more 
trouble than is usually to be had for $100. As to the 
strawberry prize, this was offered fora fruit that should 
all the good characters of the Wilson and be of bet- 
ter quality. At the strawberry show of the American 
Institute some plants were entered for this premium, 
some in pots, others in tubs. Some were too Jate and 
others too early, and some had persistent advocates who 
would dog the committee at everycorner. No committee 
with a shade of a conscience would award a premium 
which would almost revolutionize strawberry growing on 
such materials. They properly named the most promising 
kinds entered for the premium, and recommended that a 
committee be appointed to see the fruit another year and 
make a decision. Wedonot learn that any steps were 
taken this year towards awarding the prize. The whole 
matter yet remains whére Mr. Greeley left it, in the hands 
of the American Institute. This brief statement, which 
we believe covers the whole case, is made to avoid answer- 
ing any more letters in relation to the subject, as well as 
to place Mr. Greeley in the proper light. He is ready to 
pay over the prejiium whenever the Institute awards it, 
but he has nothing at all to do with the decision. 


have 


Transplanting Large Pear Trees. 
“E. N. C.,” Cambridge City, Ind., wishes to know the 
best time to transplant pear trees 6 to 10 years old. Should 
prefer to do it in spring. The better way, if the trees 
are large,is to prepare them a year beforehand. Dig 
a circular trench, and cut off all the roots that extend too 
far to be readily removed. A mass of fibrous roots will 
form, and the shock of removal will be much lessened. 


The Tomato Question.— Canada 
Experience,—J. Warcup, of La Prairie, gives among 








Sie tahini tiles memoranda the following ex, 
perience with tomatoes: ‘‘I have tried Keyes’ Early, | 
They were all en}. | 


Cedar Hill, Early York, and Tilden’s. 
tivated alike; sown in moderate heat, March 234, replanted 


in the bed May 24, finally planted out June 10th. Keyes? 
began to ripen a week the earliest, Cedar Hill and York | 


came next, and Tilden’s, a very little later. Early York 


I shall discard on account of its roughness and want of © 


attractive appearance. With respect to the comparatiye 
value of the three sorts, Keyes’ is decidedly the earliest, 
of handsome shape, and very prolific. 
larger, fine form, abundantly prolific, very valuable. Til- 
den’s has 
fruit very satisfactorily, this season. 
are all desirable and worth continuing.” 


Trouble with Arbor Vitze.— 


B.” says that one-of his trees is injured and dying; 


the stem is covered with a white substance and looks ag © 


if one had sifted meal over it.—If it is a woolly aphis, to- 
bacco water will kill it ; 
likely, try hot water—water not quite boiling hot. 


Cedar Hill, a little © 


done finely, and ripened its large, beautifal 7 
The three kinds d 


“oO. M. 


if a scale insect, as seems most % 
If the © 
tree is badly injured, dig it up and put in a new one, tak- 7 
ing care that the new comer is not infested when planted, 


Arbor Vitz Seeds.—‘H. W. L.,” Ham. | 


monton, N. J. These ripen in the fall, and should be sown 
at once ; 
the ground a year before they germinate. As the young 
plants will need shading, it is well to-prepare a bed ina 
frame of boards; the soil should be light and rich, but no 
fresh manure must be added. If the soil is not naturally 
open and light, add sand. Do not cover deeply. The seeds 
may be sown in boxes of earth and kept in a cool cellar. 
They must not be too wet, but only just slightly moist 

Another Mole 'TFrap.—Mr. H. Sharer, 
Cloud Co., Kansas, upon seeing the illustration of a Hol- 
land Mole trap, given last month, sends a sketch and ac- 


if kept until spring they are apt to remain in ~ 


count of one in use in Germany and Switzerland, 


which he finds very effective for moles and gophers. It 4 
requires fewer pieces than the other, and its construction 7 


will be understood from the engraving, which shows the 
arrangement in perspective, the dotted lines indicating 
the run. Dig an excavation about a foot square anda@ 
little deeper than the run. Make a ball of earth, sticka 
notched stick into it and push the ball into the run. A 
spring pole has a catch fastened to it by a string; bend 
the pole down and hold it by placing one end of the catch 
in the notch in the stick and thrusting its other end 
slightly intothe bank. Accord is attached to the spring 
pole, one end of which is made into a slip-noose. This 
noose is placed across the run in an opening made by 
thrusting a spade into the ground. After the noose is 
placed, cover the opening with earth, to prevent the efi- 
trance of light. The slightest pressure on the ball of 

earth by the mole or gopher Joosens the stick, liberates 
the spring pole, and draws the noose. Mr. §. is in doubt 
whether moles do more harm than good, but is sure that the 


gopher does mischief. Our gardeners would soon decide 


against the mole. It plays havoc with lawns and straw- 
berry beds, and seems to have a special liking for bulbs 
of allkinds. A friend of ours who is raising the rarer 
lilies for sale was seriously damaged by the work of moles 
among his lily beds during the past season. 


Caladium Seed. — “Will. 8.,°’ Warrens- 
burgh, Mo. By ‘‘ Caladium’ we presume you mean the 
plant witha tuberous root, and enormous leaves, which is 
often planted out for ornament, and which is now called 
Calocasia esculenta. 
root, and may be had of most florists. It is not raised 
from seed. The root may be stored through the winter 
inacellar or any place that will keep potatoes well. 


It is propagated by divisions of the — q 
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Michigan Wheat Premiums.—Good 
examples are contagious, and following closely after the 
Judd Wheat Prizes, offered this year through the N. Y. 
State Agric’] Soe., we have the liberal offer by Moore, 
Foote & Co., of Detroit, of $400 in premiums to be award- 
ed by the Michigan State Ag’] Society. The prizes are 
$250, $109, and $50, for the best, second and third best 
five acres of White Wheat sown in the fall of 1868 and 
harvested in 1869, to be exhibited at the State Fair of 
1869. Competitors must be members of the State Society. 
For conditions address R. F. Johnston, Secretary, Detroit. 

The First Cast-iron Plow in Amer= 
fica, patented by Charles Newbold in 1797, has recently 
been presented to the New York State Agricultural So- 
cicty, by John Black of Mt. Holley, N. J. The plow con- 
sists of share, land side, sheath, and mould-board, and 
was all cast in one piece. The point was very soon broken 
and was never used afterward. The inventor spent about 
$30,000 in perfecting and introducing his plow, and failed. 
A good idea is certain to win its way in the end. 


Renovating Worn-out Soils.— A. 
A.N.” ‘What is the cheapest method of bringing up 
exhausted land?” In any climate where clover will 
flourish, this plant is undoubtedly the cheapest manure. 
If you can get a fair crop of clover to start with, your 
success is assured, This can be done in many cases by 
sowing two bushels of plaster to the acre. If this does 
not succeed, bone dust, Peruvian Guano, or fish scrap, in 
moderate quantities, certainiy will. The clover may be 
turned in when a little past full bloom, or be partially fed 
by cattle that remain on the field, and plowed in later. 
Two or three crops will prepare the way for grain. 


Peas as a Field Crop.—D. G. H.,” 
Princeton, N. J. We know of no good reason why peas 
should not be more generally raised in the northern 
States. They are a very common crop in Canada, and 
from thirty to forty bushels are grown to the acre, on 
good soil. They are much used in feeding swine and 
sheep, and make pork and mutton of the best quality. 

Onions and Rotation.—‘s. L. W.,” 
Southport, Conn.—‘t Why do onions succeed without ro- 
tation?’ It is by no means certain that onions are an 
exception to the general rule that rotations are beneficial. 
They succeed better than most other crops without rota- 
tion, because they have much more manure, and much 
more thorough working. The Brothers Wells, of Weth- 
ersficld, raise onions upon a piece of ground that has 
been in that crop for the last eighty years. They manure 
every year at the rate of thirty cart-loads to the acre. 
The surface soil is a foot deep. In the spring, as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground, they subsoil to the depth 
of two fect, and the crop is cultivated so often that no 
weeds are allowed to go toseed. The product is about 
600 bushels to the acre in good seasons. If they could 
afford to raise some other crop in alternate years, it is 
quite possible they might get a larger yield of onions. 
If other crops had as much manure, and the annual sub- 
soiling and thorough cultivation, they could be more fre- 
quently repeated. Rotation is valuable in its place, but 
not indispensable where a high-priced crop, like onions, 
demands high manuring and thorough working. 

Good Farm Help.—‘ A. M. P.,” Spring- 
field, N. J.—The difficulties of securing faithful service 
lie quite as much at the door of the landholder as of the 
laborer. If the farmer pursues the penny-wise policy of 
hiring for only a few weeks ormonths in summer, he can- 
not expect to find men waiting his wishes; or, if he find 
them, they will generally be idlers waiting for something 
to turn up. The true policy is to hire by the year. This 
gives the choice of the market, and good services, 


Foremen—How to Get Places.— 
“S. D.,” Toronto, C. W., asks the following questions: 
1. Where can a competent foreman find employment ? 
2. How can he find it? 8. Where cdn he best improve 
himself as a farmer? A foreman, willing to work, as well 
as to direct labor, is always in demand at the opening 
of the year. The best market forsuch service is usually 
in the suburbs of cities and villages, at the country seats 
of gentlemen. The best way to find a place is to adver- 
tise. If a foreman wishes to study the science of agri- 
culture he could spend a year or more very profitably at 
an agricultural college. 


Kce-houses.—One twelve feet square is large 
enough fora common family, and will keep ice so that 
there will be plenty to spare. The house should be double 
walled, with a 10-inch space between the weather boarding 
and the plank lining, filled with dry sawdust, tan-bark, 
shavings, or some other similar loose material well packed 
down. There should be not the least chance for water 





to stand, nor for air to circulate at the bottom. The ice 
should be laid upon an open floor, covered at least a foot 
thick with straw. A gentleman of our acquaintance first 
covers the floor with a layer of straw, then lays small 
bundles with two or three tight bands close all over, 
then covers these with a good layer of straw, on which 
goes the ice. The same person uses wheat chaff to fill 
in around the sides between the ice and the walls, and to 
cover the ice with. If there be enough chaff, neither 
straw nor sawdust need be used to pack around or cover 
the mass of ice. There should be double doors in the 


gable end, and sufficient ventilation to secure a change 
of air, and prevent that close, damp, warm atmosphere 
which is often perceived in unventilated ice-houses, and 
which is the cause of rapid thawing and loss of ice. 


A Prairie Iceshouse.—Make a platform 
of rails close to a big dry straw heap, cover it a foot deep 
with straw; set crotched poles, and make a shed with 
rails, covering it with straw enough to protect it from 
the weather. Pack the ice in a circle 12 feet in diameter, 
and build the pile 8 feet high, very close and snug; then 
pack it all around with straw, doing it slowly and thor- 
oughly, and finally cover it with 6 or 8 feet of straw 
on al! sides. Such a stack will keep ice well. 


Cheap Lands at the East.—“ E. T.,” 
N. Y. We refer you to April Agriculturist, page 127. The 
best way is to visit the districts indicated, see the cheap 
lands, and judge of them yourself. 

Cotton Seed Meal for Hogs and 
Horses.—Sears Atwood.—We have never used cotton 
seed meal for feeding horses, but would not hesitate to 
try it. beginning with small quantities, and feeding it 
with other provender. Hogs do well upon it, we be- 
lieve, fed a pound or two a day. 


Obstruction in Tile Drains. —B. 
Dale, Cayuga County. It is generally quite easy to detect 
the point of obstruction, by the wet appearance of the 
soil above. The most frequent cause of obstruction in 
well laid drains is the intrusion of the roots of trees, 
The remedy is to remove the trees, or to sink the drains. 


Spent Tan-bark.—sS. G. Perry, Carroll 
Co., O. The bark contains usually a larger percentage of 
ashes than any other portion of the plant, and hence is a 
valuable addition to any soil. Your great heap of old, 
well-rotted tan-bark would doubtless be serviceable, on 
either plowed or grass land, asa top-dressing or plowed 
under, and it would be good also in a compost heap. It 
might be worth while to use such portion as is dry as an 
absorbent in the stable. 


Vo Dealers—Last Time of Asking. 
Will those seedsmen, dealers in implements, stock, trees, 
—in short, any agricultural or horticultural matters what- 
ever—who wish their names to appear in our ANNUALS, 
please send their business cards or catalogues at once? 


Keeping Over Old Hay.—“ R. F. B.,” 
Litchfield County. If old hay is well stacked, or in the 
barn, it is worth about as much the second year as the 
first. It is a good plan to keep over a few stacks to meet 
the emergency of a short hay crop. It isa poor plan to 
buy hay when it bears the highest price. The most 
thrifty farmers have hay to sell in these years of short 
grass crops, and the extra price pays very well for keeping. 


‘The Crack Shot’? is the title of a very 
neat volume by Edward C. Barker as a guide to young 
riflemen in the use of the rifle. The subject is pleasant- 
ly and thoroughly treated, a free use being made of en- 
gravings in explaining the principles involved in the use 
of this implement. The chapters on American and Euro- 
pean breechloaders are full, and well illustrated with 
pictures and sectional views of the arms. The volume 
contains 340 duodecimo’pages, and is published by W. A. 
Townsend & Adams, 

What is the Difference between a 
Horse-hoe and a Cultivator ?—These terms are 
often used indiscriminately. We have known an agri- 
cultural society to award a premium one year toan im- 
plement as the best cultivator and the next year to the 
game implement as the best horse-hoe. It would be well, 
perhaps, to confine the term cultivator to implements 
used for cultivating the soil previous to sowing the seed, 
and horse-hoe to implements used for cultivating between 
the rows of growing plants. 

What Missouri Wants.—“ W. B. J.” 
writes: ‘* We want more enterprising men to buy up and 





improve our surplus lands, that can be had at a very low 
price. Missouri has a good variety of soil, well adapted 
to the culture of all kinds of produce. Wide and rich 
bottoms can be had at from $5 to $50 per acre, extended 
prairies from $1.25 to $50 per acre, according to improve- 
ments, and ridge, hill, and bluff land can be had for just 
what a man will please to give. Land is owned in large 
tracts of 80 to 4,000 acres, and will have to be bought up by 
companies. We have some fine sheep and want more, 
and we want machines and factories to manufacture our 
wool to-save double expense, first of shipping the wool 
East and then sending the cloth West. We have paid 
high prices for our sheep, and now we are worse off than 
if we did not have any, as we cannot get the wool carded, 
and cannot get any more for our fine wool than for the 
wool of our coarse wooled sheep. We have been hum- 
bugged enough ; we want to improve our country and to 
show to the world that Missouri is one of the best States 
in the Union for all branches.of business, Crops are 
good this year and fruit abundant. This fall or next 
spring will be a good time to emigrate. Montgomery and 
Callaway counties Ican recommend. Come and see us, 
and bring along your machines.” 


Nebraska Lands.—The following comes 
from an “ old subscriber” in Nebraska. Correspondents 
often ask us about Western lands, and where they can get 
information concerning them. We give this as we may 
give others of similar character, to indicate a channel 
throngh which inquiry may be made, with the distinct 
understanding that while we have no reason to doubt the 
statements, we are in no way responsible for them.—Eps. 
“*T feel that I shall benefit many of your moving readers 
by suggesting that they post themselves in regard to 
Nebraska, south of the Platte River. There is plenty of 
good government land yet to be had in places, and it is 
one of the best farming States in the Union. After a 
week's ride, I can say I never saw so much fine, rich, and 
good rolling land, and I had the pleasure of meeting with 
some parties who are forming a colony to settle on gov- 
ernment land, and coéperate in all the expensive items 
incident to new country farming, such as implements, 
machinery, fencing, hedging, pasturing, herding, prairie 
breaking, schools, etc. Tomy mind such an opportunity 
seldom occurs to settle on government land, at govern- 
ment prices and terms, and be surronnded with so many 
of the elements of an old settlement. Your readers can 
post themselves by calling on or addressing Mr. E, J. 
Huse, care B. M. Davenport, Nebraska City, Nebraska, 


Advice to a Noyice in Farming.— 
“Etna” writes: ‘What part of the Union would you 
advise a young mechanic to go to, to commence farming ? 
How much capital onght he to have ? What kind of land 
ought he to buy ? What kind of tools ought he to have to 
make a good living? In fact, how ought a novice ‘to get 
to the business?” This is given as a specimen of many 
letters of similar purport. They are exceedingly unsatis- 
factory to answer, as we are sure the advice will be con- 
trary-to the wishes of the writer. We long ago learned 
that it was a‘thankless task to advise one against his in- 
clinations. Our correspondent, whois quite unknown to 
us, will hardly like it if we tell himif he is so much of a 
novice that he does not know what tools he will need, 
that he had better not invest his capital in farming, and 
need not yet trouble himself about the parts of the Union. ~ 
The best investment he can make is to hire himself out 
to some thorough-going farmer for at least a year, He 
would probably carn something, but it would be better 
to give the work of a year for the instruction received 
than to start as a grecnhand. If he does not believe this 
is so, let him ask himself if he can take care of horses 
and cattle? Can he hitch up a team or yoke a pair of 
oxen ? Can he milk, cut down a tree, plow, harrow, mow, 
cradle, or thrash? Can he split rails, lay a stone wall, use 
a hoe—in short, do the many things that are necessary to 
be done on a farm ? We would encourage young mechan- 
ics who wish to try farming, but wonld- no more ad- 
vise them to go into it without some previous knowledge 
than we would advise a farmer to take up a mechanical 
business without first learning the use of tools. If our 
young friend has made up his mind to be a farmer, as we 
hope he has, he will let no slight obstacle deter him. 
The way may be very much smoothed by the course we 
have indicated, and much useless expense avoided. 


Tanning Skins.—An old trapper gives the 
following process for tanning skins with the fur on. Take 
two parts each of alum and salt, and one part saltpeter, 
all well pulverized. When the flesh side of the skin has 
been cleaned of fatty and other adhering matter, sprinkle 
it freely, enough to make it white, with the mixture. Fold 
in the edges and roll up the skin. Let it remain for three 
or four days ; then wash, first with clear water and then 
with soap and water. It should be pulled in varions di- 
rections as it is drying, te make it soft and pliable. 
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The Number of Feet, Board Meas- 
ure, ina Log. An old lumberman gives us the 
following rule for ascertaining the number of feet in 
a round log, Tt is not absolutely accurate, but near enough 
for practical purposes: “ Take off 4 inches for slab ; then 
square haif the diameter, and on & 12-foot log multiply 
by 3, on a 14-foot log by 3%, and on a 16-foot log by 
4, etc.” Thus, suppose you have a log 12 fect long and 24 
inches in diameter: Deducting 4 inches for slab, leaves 20 
inches. Square half the diameter 10x10=100 feet. Mul- 
tiply by 3, 100x3=300 fect. If the log is 14 feet, multiply 
by 34%4=300 feet; if 16 feet, multiply by 4=400 feet. If 
the log is 36 inches in diameter and 12 feet long it 
would contain 768 feet, board measure. Thus 36—4=32. 
Square the half, 16x 16=256 x3=768. 


Tarning in Clover for Wheat.— 
“©. A..” Harrisonville, O., asks: ‘ Will clover plowed 
under while in full bloom be sufficiently rotted by the 
last of August or first of September to bring to the sur. 
face asa preparation for wheat? In what way would you 
plow it under, to what depth, and with*what plow?” 
Clover turned under in full bloom is full of sap, and very 
e00n disappears in the soil. Nothing of it would be left 
by the end of summer to hinder the plow or harrow. The 
proper depth to plow will depend a good deal upon the 
character of the surface and sub-soil, and the quantity of 
manure to be used. We always like to air an inch or 
two of the subsoil. In turning under clover, say six or 
eight inches deep, we should not bring it to the surface 
again in cross plowing for wheat. Any good sod plow 
will turn in clover, and if the plow clogs, it can be reme- 
died by heavy chains fastened to the end of the beam and 
tothe lower part of tke right plow handle. The best 
farmers of some sections often feed off the bulk of their 
clover before plowing. They claim that the manure left 
upon the field by the cattle is worth nearly as much as if the 
whole clover were turned in, while they gain the pasturage. 





Muck Deposit. —‘“ W. W.,” Burlington, 
W. Va. “Ihave an accumulation of vegetable matter, 
made by a spring running over a flat, causing weeds and 
grass to grow and rot. 
a fertilizer?’ It can be used in a variety of ways to good 
advantage. 1. As an absorbent in barn-yards, stables, 
sties, and privies. 2. For comporting with stable ma- 
nure, three loads of the mould to one of manure, upon the 
ground where it will be wanted next epring. 3. For com- 
posting with lime or with ashes. 4. For spreading upon 
light sandy or gravelly soils as a top-dressing for grass, or 
to be plowed in for hoed crops. For any of these pur- 
poses it will be better to draw it out upon dry land and 
expose it to the frosts of one winter, 





Bone Mill.—D. B. Sebold, N. J. If you have 
a bone mill that will grind twelve tons a week, that wilh 
go by horse or water power, and that you can sell for 
$200, yeu will do well to put itin the market at once. 
We know of no mill suitable for this work that can be 
made for twice this sum. Hundreds of farmers would be 
glad to own such a mill if they could afford it. They can 
get bones cheap in the villages, but the trouble is in re- 
ducing them. The mill would sell wéll if advertised. 


Distributing Manurein Pastures, 
—“C.T.S.,”" Richficld. “‘My sheep and cattle drop most 
of their manure near the gate where they lie at night. 
Is there any remedy?" The sheep can be managed by 
putting them in pens at night in different parts of the 
field. The cattle will change their place of rest by salt- 
ing them in various parts of the pasture. A little extra 
feed frequently offered will draw them to almost any re- 
quired spot, if itisdry. It is very desirable to have the 
manure as evenly distributed as possible. 





Poultry Breeding In and In.—‘B. 
H.,”’ Jamaica, L. 1. This practice is carefully avoided by 
the best poultry men. Fowls of the same parentage 
should not be sold for the purpose of breeding together. 
The cocks should be changed every spring. 





Reoks.—' L. L. G.,” Bordentown, N. J. We 
are not aware that the rook has ever been brought to this 
country. The rooks are highly prized by British farmers 
for the protection they afford to their fields. They live 
largely upon larve dug from among the roets of grass, 
and only plunder the grain fields when forced by hunger. 
The Mark Lane Express says in a recent number: “ The 
experiment has been tried to destroy or banish these 
birds, but it has always been a cause of bitter regret, for 
the immense increase of the insect tribes that followed 
their absence inflicted more injury than the rooks them- 
selves would have done. Such is the case at this very 
moment in France, where, Owing to the war waged 
agajnst these birde, the communes are paying for the 


destruction of the cockchafers, which in myriads are | stallion ‘‘ Ashland’ was shown, with, we should j 


ravaging the fields and woods.” We have a great excess 
of insects in all the older parts of this country, owing no 
doubt mainly to the wanton destruction of our birds by 
amateur sportsmen. Insect depredators are among the 
worst encmies the farmer and fruit grower have to con- 
tend with, and we need a great increase of birds to keep 
them in check. The birds are easily kept within bounds, 
but the inseets are too mighty for man, Literally he is 
“crushed before the moth.” 

Cutting Corn by the Roots.—‘J. G.,” 
Morristown, N. J. This practice has been steadily gain- 
ing for the last twenty years, and this is one of the best 
tests of its economy, The grain is heavier than when 
the stalks are cut as in the old method; the labor is 
much less; the fodder, taken asa whole, is more valu- 
able. If cut as soon as the corn is glazed, the whole 
stalk will be eaten when chaffed. It is highly prized by 
inilkmen, and many consider it equal to the best upland 
hay for producing milk. 





Lima Beans and Corn.—Ff. H.,” 











Lynn, Mass. Limas may be shelled when of a size fit 
for cooking and dried. They are to be soaked over night 
when used. Those that approach maturity had better be 
allowed to ripen. If you can afford to use them, con- 
sidering the high price they bring as seed, try some pork 
and beans made with Limas. It is the old Yankee stan- 
dard dish glorified.—Or, boil until tender and fry brown 
in butter. Sweet corn has been fully discussed in past 
months in the household columns. 


The Cultivation of Sorghum.—‘F. 
H. C.,” Ludlow, Mass. ‘ Does the Sorghum crop pay ¢” 


| The cultivation of this crop made rapid progress during 


the war, on account of the high prices of sugar and mo- 
lasses. It has probably gained a permanent foothold in 
the northern States, especially in the West, as a paying 
farm crop. Large quantities of syrup are made, which 
find a ready home market. The general impression is 


| that the crop this year is a small one, but the Sorgho 
' Journal claims that the quantity planted the present 


What is the best way to use it as | 





scason is much greater than the last, though not quite 
equal to that of 1866. The crop fails frequently through 
poor seed, and those who gave their own seed should be 
careful to guard it against frost. The seed may be gather- 
ed before it is fully mature, and if kept from frost, and 
thoroughly dried, it will vegetate much better than that 
which is frosted, and afterwards ripens upon the stalk, 





Early Rose Potato—Premiums,.— 
In another item will be found some acconnt of the suc- 
cess of the Early Rose Potato. Since that was in type we 
have had abundant testimony from others, all of the same 
purport. In view of the great interest felt in this variety, 
the publishers have placed it upon the list of premiume, 
upon terms which will enable those who desire to make 
a trial of this remarkable potato to do so, with a very 
little effort expended in procuring subscribers for the 
Agriculturist,—See Premium Lists. 

The New England Fair.—The great 
Fair and Cattle Show of the New England Agricultural 
Society occurred the first weck in September. The show 
of neat stock was magnificent, the best herds of each 
prominent breed being well represented. There was also 
competition enough to excite interest, and the decisions 
of the judges, though made with no little perplexity in 
some cases, met with general approval. No doubt mis- 
takes were made, but on the whole, so far as we are aware, 
all wont smoethly and pleasantly. It was,moreover, a very 
even show, each breed, Short-horns, Devons, Ayrshires, 
and Jerseys, being from several exhibitors, and most of 
the animals of marked excellence. The great Dutch 
breed (in color, spotted black and white, in size excelling 
the largest Short-horns, and in coarseness rivaling’a post 
and rail fence, great feeders and great milkers) were a 
novelty to most spectators, and attracted much attention. 
The show of working oxen, usually the eonspicnous fea- 
tare of Connecticut fairs, was not large, but it was 
very fine, some of the best pairs and “strings” coming 
from other States. Mutton sheep were the great attrac- 
tion of the small-cattle department, but some of the 400- 
pound Cotswold can hardly come under this designation. 
This breed was shown in large numbers, and of a quality 


we have never seen equalled. There were some good | 


Southdowns, but the average was low, and Merinos were 
there with wrinkles and grease enough to have satisfied 
even a Hammond. The show of swine was unworthy of 
the Society, and a pair of Windsor Suffolks were all we 
remember as above mediocrity. A single exhibitor from 
New Haven redeemed the poultry show from utter failure, 
and his collection was excellent and instructive. The 
important feature of the horse show, and one which 
should be everywhere encouraged, was the exhibition of 
stallions with their progeny. The high-bred trotting 











ndge, a 
score or more of his colts and fillies of all ages from four 
or five years old to yearlings, showing a very strong fam- 
ily likeness, There were an unusual aumber of fine 
breeding horses shown, among them some noble thorough. 
bred mares. The Implement Department was not very 
extensive, but literally filled with meritorious articles 
There have been great improvements in horse-rakes, fom 
invention applieable to all mowing machines enables the 
driver to lift the cutter bar quickly and easily with hig 
feot, without using his hand. Wenoticed an admirable 
safety whiffletree trace hook, several good hay tedders, 
and one of them possibly good, and, if so, very cheap and 
handy; and a self-loading “rigging” for hay wagons, 
which we think will work. This will, with a man toten@d 
it upon the ground, pitch on its own hay faster than two 
men can possibly take care of it onthe load. A reversible 
plow upon a new principle, for use upon level land, struck 
us as very good. Two shares and mould boards are fitted 
upon one large plate which is the landside for both, and 
this is easily turned over the iron beam, and thus the im. 
plement becomes either a right or left-hand plow. In the 
Household Department there were many interesting 
things aleo. The New Haven carriage makers madea 
grand display, but not particularly agricultural. Fruits 
and vegetables were a meagre show—the only interest- 
ing article to us being the new grape ‘‘ Eumelan,” shown 
for the first time. The floral show was in one of the fine 
halls of the city, and was most admirable. The walls 
were hung with pictures of great excellence, chiefly loan- 
ed, and the sides and center of the halls were filled with 
choice flowers, bouquets, foliage plants, ferns, ete., of 
rare beauty, in great profusion, and tastefully arranged. 

There is usually complaint at such gatherings, and some 
grumbling is expected, often justifiable and frequently 
not, but on this occasion there was the most obvious 
mismanagement on the part of the chief officers of the 

Society. In the first place, the Society had apparently sold 
itself out to a jockey club and turned its meeting intoa 
horse race, with an agricultural attachment. The Presi- 
dent tried weakly to give dignity to the agricultural part. 
In his great pavilion he maintained a solitary majesty, 

his tables being occupied by a few reporters who escaped 

from the jam of the race course for quiet. The show of 
vegetables and fruits was, as we have said, very meagre, 

We heard of exhibitors in this department who were 

turned away because their contributions were judged in- 

sufficient to give them admission, though competing for 
the published prizes. The grounds were occupied in some 
of the most conspicuous places by side shows of fat 
women, learned pigs, and all sorts of monstrosities. 
Spirits were sold freely,and the accompaniments of a race- 
course bar, drunkenness, profanity, and noisy ribaldry, 
were thrust before the refined and decorons parties of 
city and country men and women, lads and lasses, who 
came te the show. Here, too, was the open sale of “racing 
pools’ at auction. Pool selling is regarded as the very 
worst form of horse-race gambling, and it is a burning 
disgrace to the officers of the N. E. Ag’l. Society that 
they allowed it. If this is the Boston way of managing 

a Society of this kind, it is high time there was a change. 

These associations are not such as the wives, daughters, 

and sons of New England farmers should be accustomed to. 





Fitting for the Nursery Business. 
“DPD. K. M.,” Magnolia, (no State) says: ‘“‘I wish to fit 
myself for the nursery business; please inform me what 
books I had better read.”” Reading will be a good prep- 
aration to enable one to learn the business intel! gently. 
Barry's Fruit Garden, Warder’s Pomology, Fulle: s Small 
Fruit Cultnrist, Thomas’ American Fruit Culturist, 
Hoopes’ Evergreens, and Fuller and Mobr on the Grape, 
all contain much that would be a great help to a begin- 
ner. We assume that of course Mr. M. intends to learn 
the practice with some competent nurseryman. 





Gas Lime.—‘ A. N.,” Nashua, N. H. This 
article is to be used with caution, as it containgdeleterious 
matters with the ammonia and gypsum, which are useful. 
It may be spread upon mowing or pasture land, at the 
rate of three tons to the acre, with good effects upon the 
subsequent crop. At the rate of eight tons to the acre it 
kills vegetation. It might be used to cradicate weeds in 
very foul Jand, and in walks. 

Farmers’ Clabs.—‘G. N. T.,” Nicholson, 
Pa., asks: ‘* Can you tcll ue how these clubs are organ- 
ized and managed? The less machinery you have abont 
them, the better. Meet around at the farmers’ houses, if 
there is no better place, appoint a chairman for the meet- 
ing, and a secretary for a longer time, three months or @ 
year, propose a subject for discussion, and let each man 
give his experience and ask his questions. The more 
familiar the meetings can be made, the better. A dozen 
farmers meeting ence a fortnight, for discussion and 
to inspect stock, crops, and ‘buildings. could not fail to 
help one anothor to be better farmers and housekeepers. 
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The Department of Agricalture. 
_‘F, B. W.” asks us to advise our readers to petition 
Congress to abolish the Department of Agriculture. Not 
yet, Mr. W. The present Commissioner is quite desirous 
of working for the good of farmers, if they will through 
their associations indicate what they would have him to 
do. He had not been long in place before he discharged 
a lot of nobodies and shut up the seed-shop, for which he 
deserves much credit. The only charge our correspond- 
ent makes against the Department is that the publica- 
tions are expensive and are unequally distributed. The 
reports are really accessible to every farmer, as all 
Agricultural Societies can have them, and every farmer 
should be a member of such an organization. The sum 
appropriated to the Department is not large, and we do 
not deem its abolishment demanded on the score of 
economy. The promptness with which the Commissioner 
took steps to have the Texas cattle disease investigated 
shows that he intends to work for the farming interest. 
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American Hay in England. 








/ Owing to the extreme drought, hay is very scarce and 
“ high in England, and some of our enterprising merchants 


have sent over a considerable number of bales from this 
country. Should there be no prejudice against American 
hay, and should it command the same price as the Eng- 
lish article, there can be no doubt that with the present 
premium on gold, hay would be sent in large qnantities 
and with considerable profit to the shippers. The sub- 
ject has attracted considerable attention, and the most 
extravagant statements have been made in regard to the 
effect it would have on the price of our hay crop. It 
is doubtful whether the anticipation of extreme high 
prices will be realized. One of our foreign exchanges 
notices the sale by auction at Liverpool of foreign-grown 
hay. It says: ‘‘ The imports from Belgium realized from 
£5 15s. to £6 per ton, whilst those from the United 
States sold at from £4 10s. to £5 10s. On the same occa- 
sion English-grown was purchased at £7 per ton.”’ Reck- 
oning seven dollars to the pound, English hay is worth 
$49 per ton, and American hay $31.50 to 38.50 per ton, say 
an average of $35 per ton,—a difference of $14 per ton in 
favor of English hay. Those who have based their cal- 
culations therefore on the price of English hay are likely 
to be disappointed. The Irish Farmers’ Gazette obtain- 
ed samples of the hay, and says: ‘*The Belgian hay 
seems to be fully equal to the English sample, but decid- 
edly inferior te a well saved specimen of Irish hay with 
which we compared it. The American hay is extremely 
coarse—more like dried rushes than the produce of a 
meadow. One specimen is very inferior, and is certainly 
not equal in feeding value to good oaten straw. If the 
Americans can send us no better we need not apprehend 
much serious competition from them in the matter of 
fodder.” We can hardly believe that those engaged in 
this business could have committed the folly of sending 
an inferior article. It is more probable that good Timo- 
thy hay was sent, and those acquainted with English 
meadow hay can easily understand how coarse it would 
appear in comparison. If there is any reliance to be 
placed on the analyses which have been made, Timothy 
is the most nutritious of all grasses, and we should be 
surprised if the English horses do not pronounce a differ- 
ent verdict from that of the Farmers’ Gazette. We under- 
stand that the hay has been submitted to chemical analy- 
sis, and we shall know more about it in a few weeks. 





The Importance of Selecting 
Good Cattle for Fattening in Winter.—Ina 
paper on Stall-feeding read before the Limerick Farmers’ 
Club, by Mr. E. L. Hunt, he said: ‘* We often hear that 
stall-feeding does not pay, but if you only saw the de- 
scription of cattle that these farmers try to fatten, you 
would not be surprised that they find the speculation a 
losing one. I am of opinion that the great question of 
profit or loss is generally decided the day the selection is 
made of the beasts intended for fattening ; also the condi- 
tion they are in when tied up. The proper time for doing 
80 is the end of October, or early in November. Care 
must be taken to have them all honsed before the wet or 
cold weather tells on them.’’—There can be no doubt of 
the importance of paying great attention to the kind of 
cattle intended for fattening. The neglect of this'is one 
reason why farmers think that if an animal is allowed a 
liberal allowance of hay and meal, it will soon “eat its 
head off.” With a well-bred grade Short-horn or Devon, 
the result would be very different. 





Winter Fallows. 
eenniepitm 
The object of summer-fallowing land is—1st, To clean 
it; 2d, To give it rest; and 3d, To enrich it. It is un- 
necessary to say anything on the first point. We all un- 
derstand why and how summer-fallowing cleans land ; 








but we may not have as clear ideas of the advantages of 
allowing it to rest. The growth and removal of plants 
necessarily impoverish the soil. Stopping plants from 
growing by continually stirring the land prevents this 
exhaustion, but it ix equally true that land rests when 
allowed to remain in pasture, and all the grass which 
grows is returned to it in the droppings of the animals. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, the real object of a summer 
fallow is to clean the land and to enrich it. Pulverizing 
the soil and exposing the particles to the atmosphere 
decomposes the organic matter and disintegrates the 
mineral matter, and thus renders available a certain quan- 
tity of plant-food, which before Jay inert and unavailable. 

The old-fashioned system of summer-fallowing is now 
seldom practiced in this country or in Europe; bunt 
in England, on the heavy lands, the * bean fallow,” and 
on the light lands a turnip fallow have takenits place. In 
this country there are a few farmers who still plow their 
land three times in summer-fallowing for wheat, but of late 
years nearly all our summer fallows are plowed but once— 
say in June or July—and all that is afterwards done is 
to keep the surface clean by the use of the cultivator, etc. 

Our present object is not to advocate or reprobate this 
system, but we can see no reason why a winter fallow 
will not do nearly or quite as much good as such a sum- 
mer fallow. If the land was plowed early in the fall, 
many weeds would start, and could be destroyed by the 
use of the cultivator before winter sets in, or at all events 
they would be killed by a second plowing in the spring. 
We do not see, however, why land that is plowed in 
September or even the first of October conld not be 
again plowed, should the weather permit, the latter part 
of November or often in December. It would then lie up 
rough and exposed to the ameliorating effects of the frost. 

In England, farmers appreciate a severe frost in making 
the land “turn up”’ better in the spring. Here, in the 
Northern and Eastern States at least, we are always sure 
of cold sufficient to freeze the soil, and it is evident 
that but few farmers avail themselves of the effect of 
frost in disintegrating and mellowing their arable land. 
If they did, winter fallows would be more common. 


Cider Making. 


Portable cider-mills that can be worked by hand are 
very convenient and useful, when there are but few cider- 
apples to be worked up. It often happens that a farmer 
has afew bushels of apples that will not keep till the 
time of making the main crop into cider, and in this case 
a portable cider-mill will enable him to use them to ad- 
vantage; but when there are several hundred bushels of 
apples ready at one time, the old-fashioned custom of 
taking: a load of apples and straw to the nearest cider- 
mill is the pleasanter, and we believe the more profitable 
plan. It isa kind of holiday for the boys. The apples 
are allowed to hang on the tree as long as the wind and 
frosty nights will let them. The riper they are, the better 
the cider. They are picked up and placed ina large 
heap, either in the orchard or at the cider-mill, and are 
allowed to lie a few days to complete the ripening process, 
in which the starch is converted into sugar. They 
are then rasped or ground into pulp. If the weather is 
cool and the apples not quite ripe, it ts better to let the 
pulp remain in the vat a few days before pressing out the 
juice. This gives the cidera higher color, makes it sweet- 
er, and of better flavor. The process of pressing is sim- 
ple, but requires some skill. Four boards about six inch- 
es wide are nailed together in a square, the size it is de- 
sired to make the cheese, say from four to five fect. This 
is placed on the bottom of the press, and a little clean 
rye or wheat straw, pulled ont straight into bundles, is 
put inside with the ends extending about a foot all around. 
The pulp is then put into this rim forming a layer about 
six inches thick; the straw is then turned on it, and a lit- 
tle pulp placed on the straw to keep it down. The rim 
is then lifted and a stick is placed at each corner on the 
layer of pulp for the rim to rest on; some more straw is 
then placed all around, and another layer of pulp added 
and the straw turned over it as before. This process is 
repeated until the cheese is as large as desired, using say 
from seventy-five toa hundred bushels of apples, 

The cider will commence to flow at once, and it is bet- 
ter to let the cheese settle down somewhat before turning 
the screw. If pressed too much at first, the pulp may 
burst out at the sides. The cheese is generally allowed 
to remain under the press all night, and before leaving in 
the evening, the screw is turned as tight as possible, In 
the morning additional pressure is given, and when the 
cider has ceased to flow, the screw is turned back, the 
boards taken off, and the corpers of the cheese are cnt 
off with a hay knife and the pomace laid on the top. The 
pressure is again applied, and the cider will flow freely, 
As soon as it ceases, remove the pressure and cut off four 
or five inches of pomace from the sides of the cheese, 
place it on top, and apply the pressure again as long as 
any cider will flow, Bight bushels of good apples will 








make a barrel of cider. The cider is usually put in bar- 
rels at once and sold while sweet. 

Strictly speaking, we euppose the sweet juice of the 
apple is not cider, any more than the sweet juice of the 
grape is wine. It is converted into cider by fermenta- 
tion, Those who prefer sweet cider resort to various 
methods for arresting this process, such as putting a 
handful of powdered clay into each barrel, or two or three 
pounds of well-burned charcoal. Others add 2 little mus- 
tard seed. Sometimes a few gallons of cider are placed 
in the barrel, and then a rag dipped in brimstone is at- 
tached toa long tapering bung; this is ignited and the 
bung loosely inserted. After the brimstone is censumed, , 
the barrel is rolled until the cider has absorbed the sul- 
phurous acid gas, The barrel is then filled up with cider. 
The sulphurous acid gas acting on the albnminous matter 
in the cider arrests fermentation. The objection to this 
method is that if too much gas is absorbed, it may prove 
unpleasant if not injtrious. To obviate this, eulphite 
of lime is now used, which has the property of check- 
ing fermentation. We have tasted cider preserved in 
this way that was excellent, and we have also tasted 
some that wasexecrable. It is not an easy matter to keep 
cider sweet and pure for any length of time, especially if 
the weather is warm. If the cider is not made until just 
before winter sets in, and can afterwards be kept at or 
near the freezing point, it will remain sweet and excellent. 

To make good fermented cider that will keep a year or 
more without turning too sour to be used for anything 
but vinegar is net a difficult matter. The first thing is 
to exclude all decayed fruit, but it should be quite ripe. 
Not a drop of water should be used in the process of 
manufacture. The sweeter the juice, the stronger the 
cider, and the better it will keep. Put the barrel imme- 
diately in a cool cellar—the cooler the better.. The fer- 
mentation may go on slowly or rapidly, practice differing 
in this respect. In the former case the liquid is treated 
in all respects like wine. The cask has a bung in which 
is fixed air-tight a tin tube bent at right angles, ora piece 
of India-rubber tube. The free end of the tube in either 
case dips into a vessel of water. This arrangement al- 
lows the gases liberated in fermentation to pass out, and 
the end of the tube being covered with water, air cannot 
pass in. The bubbling of the gas through the water 
shows how the fermentation is progressing, When this 
has ceased, the cider is racked off intoclean casks, which 
are to be full and bunged tightly. The following treat- 
ment is communicated by an English friend, which he 
assures us is attended with good results. Most readers 
would probably prefer their cider and beefsteak separate. 

“Put into the barrel of cider five or six pounds of loaf 
sugar, and a pound of raw, lean beefsteak. Let the bung 
be open; keep the barrel full, so that, as fermentation 
takes place, the scum thrown to the surface may run off 
threngh the bung. Some cider should be reserved to be 
added every day or so, to supply the waste of fermenta- 
tion. When all the scum is thus worked off, bung up 
the barrel tightly and place a few handfuls of wet sand 
on the bung, pressed firmly to exclude the air," 


Seeding with Weeds. 

Cleanness of the soil depends more upon the 
treatment which cultivated crops receive in the 
latter part of the summer, than upon any thing 
else. Foul land is one of the great evils of our 
system of farming, It not only greatly increases 
the expense of cultivation, and diminishes the 
crops, but it gives us foul grain and grass seeds, 
and thus the evil is perpetuated. It is easy to 
keep Indian corn and all the larger seeds clean, 
but it is almost impossible to get grass seed clean 
by any other process than clean cultivation, 
while the land is under the plow. Whatever 
grows in the meadow is cut with the grass, anc 
the seeds are hopelessly mixed. Much of the 
grain that is sold for seeding has chess or other 
foul stuff in it, and nothing is more common 
than to find daisies or white weed, dock and 
thistles, mixed in with the timothy, red top, and 
clover that we buy at the stores for pure seed. 
Such sales are a fraud upon the public, whether 
the man who raises the seed designs it or not. 
Few farmers have the means of detecting the 
cheat until the weeds come up, and bloom with 
the grasses in their meadows, Then it is quite 
manifest that “‘an enemy hath done this”; and 
he is none the less an enemy because he bore 
his neighbor no personal ill will. It is a sad 
sight in riding through the country to see &q 
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many plants out of place, and so very few 
meadows and pastures producing grass only. 
Even upon the virgin soils of the West, recently 
reclaimed from the forest, or the prairie, it is 
astonishing to see the rank growth of weeds. 
Their diminishing wheat crops are owing quite 
as much to the presence of these weeds in the 
stubble, as to the loss of fertility in the soil, or 
to the changing seasons. There are few farm- 
ers who do not indirectly pay a heavier tax to 
weeds than to tlre government. We insist, then, 
upor absolute clean tillage all through dog days, 
as the only economy. We have no doubt that 
the extra cultivation required will be paid for 
in the extra yield of corn, and in all the root 
crops, except potatoes. This crop, fortunately, 
is not injured by early lifting, and as soon as 
dug, a clean sweep should be made of the weeds. 
If green, they can be turned under, and add to 
the riches of the soil. If ripe, burn them. 
tt Se 
How Muck and its Composts Help the Soil. 

In our last issue we noticed some of the 
methods of composting muck and peat and of 
preparing them for fertilizers. We now point 
out some of the ways in which they benefit the 
soil. They add a large mass of organic matter 
directly to growing plants, and supply their 
wants. These peat swamps are the sepulchres 
of dead plants, containing most of the elements 
of our cultivated crops. Composting puts this 
organic matter in a condition to be used. An 
analysis shows that peat contains nearly the 
same elements as cow dung. All our hard- 
cropped fields in the older States need this 
vegetable matter. Itis especially valuable upon 
sandy and gravelly loams, and if we add it in 
large quantities enough we can turn a barren 
sand into a fertile field. Astonishing results 
are shown from the application of these com- 
posts to thin, hungry soils. They are largely 
made up of carbon, and their decay in the soil 
furnishes carbonic acid gas, both to the roots of 
plants and to their leaves. The great luxuri- 
ance of crops upon drained swamps and fresh 
clearings is due mainly to the_abundant supply 
of this gas, furnished by decaying vegetable 
matter. In all cultivated lands the carbon in 
the soil is steadily wasting by the removal of 
the crops, and it must be restored or the land 
will not pay for cultivating. But peat contains 
nitrogen in considerable quantities, which fur- 
nishes to plants nitric acid and ammonia, the 
most costly elements in all fertilizers. The ave- 
rage amount of nitrogen found in the thirty 
samples of peat analyzed by Professor Johnson 
for the Connecticut State Agricultural Society 
was 1"|, per cent of the air-dried substance, or 
more than three times the quantity usually 
found in stable or yard manure. When the 
peat is weathered and composted and distrib- 
uted in the soil, this nitrogen furnishes ammo- 
nia to plants, like other nitrogenous fertilizers. 
A ton of sun-dried peat, according to the esti- 
mate of the Professor, contains thirty pounds 
of nitrogen, equivalent to thirty-six pounds of 
ammonia, worth, at twenty cents a pound, 
$7.20 a ton. This may not be all available for 
plants the first season, but it is so’ much plant 
food stored away in the soil, certain to be 
wanted in due tine, “It is as Teally money to 
the farmer as the nitrogen which he puts into 
the soil in yard manure and Peruvian guano. 
There is also an ineidental benefit from the free 
use of muck compost ‘too often overlooked. It 
enables the soil to appropriate the free nitrogen 
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soil to nitric acid, and thus the farmer's crops 
are daily dressed with the most costly of all fer- 
tilizers. The inorganic elements of peat are 
also valuable. The ashes have considerable 
quantities of lime and sulphuric acid, and mag- 
nesia, phosphoric acid, potash, and soda in less 
amount. These are worth as much as the same 
elements furnished in other manures. 

Besides the plant food which is furnished di- 
rectly by the peat, it helps the soil’ in other 
ways. It absorbs water, and holds it like a 
sponge for along time. This property of peat 
makes it exceedingly valuable for thin, sandy, 
and gravelly lands. These lands are said to be 
leachy, from the well-known fact that manures 
do not benefit them much after the first season. 
But the escape of the valuable properties of the 
manure is into the air rather than into the 
earth, because there is not vegetable matter 
enough in the soil to retain them. It is of great 
value to dress these lands heavily with peat 
composts. They hold moisture much better 
to guard them against drought, and they re- 
tain the ammonia furnished by other ma- 
nures. So many and important are the bene- 
fits of peat that every farmer who has bogs 
ought to ascertain their quality and spend 
money freely in making composts. Very often 
they are the cheapest means of enriching the 





farm and making it pay large dividends. 
Ota em 
What to Do with the Sheep. 
—__—. 


While good, fat sheep still command fair prices, 
poor, inferior ones can hardly be given away. 
During the past month such sheep have sold 
in Albany, and even in New York, at from 
$1.25 to $1.50 per head, and at Pittsburg and 
other interior markets, whole lots have been dis- 
posed of at 50 cents apiece. At the same 
markets fat pigs sold for eleven cents per pound 
live weight. In other words, four pounds of 
pork is worth more than a whole carcass of 
mutton, and the pelt thrown in. Not only in 
our large cities, but also in the country, meat is 
scarce, and commands high prices. Good fat 
mutton even,is by no meanscheap. It is only 
the thin, half-starved sheep that are solow. It 
is not necessary to discuss the causes which 
have produced this state of things. They 
ought to teach us a lessson which we are 
slow to learn, that it is never well to rush 
into one kind of stock to the exclusion of 
all others, and then to half starve and otherwise 
neglect it when it proves less profitable than we 
anticipated. Those farmers who have taken good 
care of their flocks can still dispose of them to 
vastly better advantage than those who have 
neglected them. There is no profit in keeping 
any kind of stock unless it is kept well. There 
are those who think the mutton breeds of sheep 
more profitable than the Merino, and just now 
the incipient symptoms of a long-wool mania 
are manifesting themselves. It is simply a re- 
action from the American-merino sheep fever. 
It is clear to us that farmers who have sold 
their merino sheep for fifty cents a head would 
have done no better if they had had the English 
breeds. In fact, it may well be questioned 
whether they would have done as well, for the 
Cotswolds, Leicesters, Southdowns, or their - 
grades will not endure neglect or starvation as 
well as our little, active, hardy Merinos. The 
trouble is not with the breed, but in the men. 

* The question recurs, What shall we do with 
the sheep? Stock of some kind we must keep. 
Butter, cheese, and beef, are very high, while 





of the air. This is oxidized in the pores of the 


“wool is low, and many farmers are selling their 








sheep at low figures, and buying cows at high 
prices. Those who propose going into dairy- 
ing, with little experience, should count the cost, 
They have feeding racks, troughs, sheds or 
barns adapted for wintering sheep; but how jg 
it with cows or cattle? They will probably 
need additional buildings, or will have to alter 
those they have, and it will take a pretty large 
flock of sheep at present prices to erect even a 
small cow stable. We do not anticipate any 
material reduction in the demand for American 
cheese abroad, while the home consumption 
will undoubtedly increase. Still, it is hardly 
safe to base our calculations on the present high 
prices of cheese and butter. The great drought 
in England—the worst that has been known 
since 1826—has increased the demand for Amer- 
ican cheese, while the introduction of cheese 
factories into sections which have hitherto pro- 
duced only butter, combined with scanty pas. 
turage, will account for the comparative scarci- 
ty and high price of butter. It is not probable 
that a pound of poor butter will long con- 
tinue to bring more than a pound of fine wool, 

On most farms manure is a necessity, and 
there is no economical way of obtaining it in 
the interior without keeping stock, Owing to 
the high price of wheat, barley, oats, and corn, 
many farmers are determined to sow all their 
available land to grain. The diminished yield 
soon shows them their error. Disastrous as 
have been the effects of the sheep fever, the 
grain-growing mania will be even more injuri- 
ous. It will curtail the profits of the farm, and 
leave the Jand in an impoverished condition, 
from which it will take many years to recover. 
We have, therefore, no alternative but to keep 
sheep or cattle. And our conviction is, that for 
the next ten years sheep will pay as well as 
any other kind of stock. If we had cattle we 
would keep them, and if we had sheep, we cer- 
tainly would not sell them at present prices, 

It is not easy to tell what it is best to do with 
such poor sheep as will not sell for more than 
fifty cents apiece. To try to fat them this win- 
ter would be throwing money away. If they 
are sound, healthy sheep, the better way proba- 
bly would be to winter them on coarse fodder, 
with grain enough to keep them from growing 
thinner than they are now. The wool will pay 
the expense of wintering, and leave us the ma- 
nure for profit. Next summer give them good 
pasture, and turn them off for mutton as soon 
as they are in good condition. 

Sheep that are now fat bring a comparatively 
fair price. They may either be disposed of now, 
or fed liberally till mid-winter. By that time 
the thousands and tens of thousands of poor 
sheep that are glutting the markets will be dis- 
posed of, and there is a reasonable prospect 
that good mutton will command good prices. 


In regard to the flock of ewes, it depends en- 
tirely on circumstances whether it is better to 
cross them with a Southdown or Leicester, or 
some other mutton breed, or to confine the 
flock simply to the production of fine wool. 
For the last few years long wooled crosses have 
been quite profitable. The wool has been in 
demand for combing purposes, and the mutton 
has commanded a ready sale. But of course it 
is useless to expect any breed or cross to pro- 
duce a good fleece and a heavy carcass without 
liberal feeding. Those who are prepared to 
give extra food and attention to their flocks 
would do better to keep mutton sheep. . If 
large flocks are kept, and it is necessary to 
put them on short commons, a well-bred, dry 
fleeced Merino would be the most profitable. 
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Fig. 1.—INLET ON CHESAPEAKE BAY, Fig. 2.—SHOOTING FROM A BLIND OR SCREEN. 
Duck Shooting. ite food of the Canvas-backs is the Tape-grass | seems to be conceded that the excellence of 
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In October the various species of ducks arrive 
from the North, and congregate in the bays 
along the coast, where they find their favorite 
feeding grounds. Chesapeake Bay and its trib- 
utaries have long been famous for the immense 
flocks of wild fowl which resort to them at this 
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season, and have become especially noted as the 
resort of the Canvas-back, generally esteem- 
ed the most decli ous of all ducks. In our 
markets, when the Canvas-backs bring four 
dollars a pair, other kinds are sold for a dollar 
or less. The ducks when they arrive from the 
North are very poor, but they rapidly fatten 
after reaching their feeding grounds. The favor- 
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Fig. 6a 
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Fig. 8.—TOLING FOR DUCKS. 
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or Eel-grass, Vallisneria spiralis, This, which, 
by the way, is not a grass at all, has flat, tape- 
like leaves, two feet or more in length, and 
grows in slow streams, completely submerged. 
It is said that the Canvas-backs eat only the 
roots of this plant, while other ducks feed upon 
the leaves. The superiority of this species of 


duck is attributable to this particular food, which 
is in the Chesapeake called “ Wild Celery,” 
though it has no resemblance to celery, nor is it 
botanically related to it. A gentleman from Al- 
bemarle Sound informed us that Canvas-backs 
were abundant in those waters, but as they were 
without their proper food, “ Wild Celery,” they 
were less esteemed than some other species. It 








the Canvas-back is due to the Vallisneria, and 
this relationship is recognized in the specific 
scientific name, the bird being called Anas Val- 
lisnerta. Duck shooting calls for the display 
of strategy, and those who follow it for sport or 
for profit resort to various ingenious expedients 
to get near the game. One of our artists sends 
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Fig. 4.—MASKED BOAT. 
us sketches he has taken in Chesapeake Bay, 
which illustrate some of the methods of hunt- 
ing. Certain favored spots over which the birds 
pass as they fly from one feeding place to an- 
other are often rented at a high rate as shooting 
grounds. A point of this kind is shown in fig- 
ure 1. Blinds or screens are built to hide the, 
sportsmen who lie in wait for the birds. A nearer: 
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view of one of these blinds is given in figure 2. 

A curious way of enticing the birds within 
range is called toling, fig. 3. Dogs ofa small breed 
are trained to run backwards and forwards on 
the shore; the dog is sometimes made more 
conspicuous by tying a red handkerchief around 
its body. The ducks, observing the motions of 
the dog, swim towards the shore to investigate ; 
their curiosity being satisfied the flock sails off 
again. As they turn and present broadside to 
the sportsmen, they shoot and often kill large 
numbers. A different breed of dogs is em- 
ployed to bring the dead game in from the water. 

Among the other devices our artist has rep- 
resented, is one in which the boat is converted 
intoa rude resemblance toa huge swan, figure 4. 
A boat of this kind can be silently paddled within 
shooting distance of a flock, which is shot at 
through an opening in the breast of the monster. 

Figure 5 represents shooting from a float or 
battery. A broad platform is so ballasted that 
it just floats upon the surface of the water, and 
is anchored in a place where the birds resort. 
The sportsman takes his position upon this, and 
is screened from sight by means of sedges or 
boughs. Decoys, to attract the birds, made of 
wood and painted to resemble ducks, are anchor- 
ed near by. It is necessary to have an attend- 
ant in a skiff, at a distance, to pick up the birds 
as they are shot by the man on the float. 

Night shooting, represented in figure 6, is 
sometimes practised, but is not regarded with 
favor by sportsmen, as the birds, if alarmed in 
the night, are not apt to return to the same feed- 
ing ground for a long time after being disturbed. 

Punt shooting, in which an enormous swivel 
gun is used, the discharge of which slaughters 
birds by the hundred, is, we believe, properly 
prohibited by law in the Chesapeake waters. 
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Care of Tools. 
anion 

We recently saw in one of the best farming 
districts of New England, a mowing machine 
left in the open field just where the last swath 
was finished. The man who owned it had 
kept it out without shelter for several years. 
He had unscrewed the cutting gear and housed 
it, from the apprehension that it might possibly 
rust. But he had not thought that the running 
gear would rust, or the wood rot. Yet this 
man was not lacking in intelligence or in capital. 
He had a good farm and plenty of barn room, 
and fifteen minutes’ labor at the close of the 
hay harvest would have secured the machine 
against the weather, It was simply from the habit 
of carelessness in which he had been educated, 
that he did not put itundercover. That fifteen 
minutes of ease will cost him dear. A machine 
thus used may last five years, probably less. 
Properly cared for and housed, it would be good 
for ten, If his machine cost him $125 he pays 
$25 a year for field exposure. This is not all; 
a mowing machine never runs so smoothly or 
cuts so well as after a few weeks’ use when it is 
new; every day’s exposure to sun or rain, or 
even to the dew of the night, rusts, warps, 
shrinks or swells some parts, which, if kept dry 
f and oiled, would remain in the best condition 
very long. So the amount of labor expended 
in using the machine is greatly increased, and 
even the extra amount of oil and the greater 
frequency of application will of itself be an im- 
portant item, and we may add to the $25 a year 
above stated, $5 more to balance the account of 
pecuniary loss and extra labor. This is patron- 
izing the picturesque at great disadvantage. 
Can farmers afford this esthetic indulgence? 





Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 58, 
eal 

We got home yesterday from a fishing ex- 
cursion among the Thousand Isles. The chil- 
dren enjoyed the trip as much as any of us, and 
returned home a great deal better. The Agri- 
culturist is right in advising farmers to take a 
few days’ recreation. We need it as much as 
the professional or business man. The mind is 
apt to get into a rut, and a change of scene and 
associations is as beneficial as a change of air 
and occupation. The despondent man _ finds 
that others, too, have their trials, and that weeds 
grow in other sections as well as in his own, 
and he will come home with a determination to 
take a. more cheerful view of his lot in life, to 
be a better man and a better farmer. The self- 
satisfied man—if such an individual can be 
found among our farmers—will find that there 
are other people in the world as conceited and 
as disagreeable as himself, and he may return 
home with a few new ideas in his head, and a 
grain or two of humility in his heart. 

You have to hire a boat and a man to row, 
who furnishes the fishing tackle. We got to 
the Islands about 6 o’clock in the morning, and 
by 8 o’clock we had had breakfast, and were 
in the boat trolling for pickerel. The change 
from a dusty summer fallow to the cool breeze 
on the lake-like river was most invigorating ; 
and when we got a seven-pound pickerel at the 
end of a two hundred foot line, we forgot that 
there was such a thing as winter-kill or rust or 
shrunken wheat; that weeds grew fast and 
hired men worked slow; almost regretted to 
see a black cloud in the west, although the po- 
tatoes at home were suffering from want of rain. 
In fact, we found what we sought,—a few days’ 
relief from the cares, toils, and anxieties of farm 
life. The man whom we engaged to row our 
boat proved to be a farn.er. He owned a farm 
of over two hundred acres on one of the Islands, 
but rented it out on shares and occupied him- 
self during the fishing season in rowing, and at 
other times he “traded a little,” buying chick- 
ens, turkeys, and geese, and sending them to 
New York. An English gentleman who was 
one of our party could hardly believe that the 
man we had hired to row us was “a farmer.” 
“And,” said he, when the idea got fairly into 
his head, as it did ina day or two, “he is not 
only a farmer, but he is a landowner, and yet 
he is here rowing a boat for hire and cooking 
our dinners!” Butter was selling at wholesale 
in the neighborhood for 40 cents a Ib., and po- 
tatoes $2.00 a bushel: oats, 75 cents; barley, 
$1.50; spring wheat, $2.00; and other things in 
proportion. At the hotel we could rarely get a 
tomato or a cucumber, and melons would have 
brought any price that might be asked. Huckle- 
berries were provided on Sunday as a special 
treat for tea, and once or twice we had stewed 
apples. Beef, taking quality into considera- 
tion, was higher than it is in England, and yet 
the owner of a two hundred acre farm thought 
he could make more by rowing a boat by the 
day than in cultivating his land! 


We visited one farmer who had bought a 
whole island of about 120 acres in the middle 
of the river, some four miles from either shore. 
He was monarch of all he surveyed, and as 
happy asa prince. He had a capital garden, 
and his good wife had covered the piazza with 
morning glories, flowering beans, Virginia creep- 
er, etc. He raised good crops of spring wheat, 
corn, oats, potatoes, etc., and on my compli- 





menting him for his good farming, he remarked, 


“The land is first-rate, but it has been neglect- 
ed and is full of weeds, but I'll fix’em.” “ Yoy 
can’t do it, Old Boy,” said one of the oarsmep, 
“The ground is full of weeds, and always will 
be. It’s no use your trying to get rid of ’em.” 
“ But if none are suffered to go to seed,” I re. 
marked, “and you kill all that grow, you will 
in time have a clean farm.” “That may be 80, 
where you come from,” he replied, “ but it isn’t 
so here. The ground produces them, and as 
long as there is any ground left, you will have 
weeds, and they are getting worse every year,” 

Of course, a man who has such notions mis- 
takes his calling when he turns farmer. He had 
better row a boat for a living. Few people will 
confess that they think weeds spring up spon- 
taneously, but there are a great many farmers 
who act as though they believed it. And yet 
it is certain that a soil can no more produce 
weeds without seed, than it can wheat or corn, 


I visited a farmer who keeps a dairy of eighty 
cows. His dairy-house and cheese-room were 
at some distance from his residence, and he 
hired a man to make the cheese, who did all the 
work. It seemed to be a very nice kind of 
farming, and I told him ifI could get men to 
milk, I would go into the dairy business myself. 
“No trouble about getting people to milk,” he 
replied. “I don’t hire a man or woman that 
can’t milk, and most of them would rather milk 
than work in the field. We have a good many 
Canadians who come here to work, and over 
there you know, the women do the milking, and 
the men seem to think it is beneath their digni- 
ty. Sometimes a man comes here who wants 
work, but objects to milking. ‘Very well, I 
tell him, ‘you need not milk.” At 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon the horn blows, and they all come 
home to lunch. They are pretty tired, and sit- 
ting down on astool to milk is quite a relief. 
The new man is sent back to the field to work, 
sometimes all alone, and it is not many days be- 
fore he requests to be allowed to milk.” 

There, as here, the pastures are suffering for 
want of rain, and few farmers have a supply of 
corn fodder to fall back upon. As a general 
rule, the corn fodder is as poor and as much 
dried up as the grass. It is sown broadcast, 
and suffers from drouth as much as the pastures, 
In a favorable season, and on rich Jand, a good 
crop is sometimes raised in this way; but in fa- 
vorable seasons it is not needed, as the same 
causes which produce good corn fodder pro- 
duce good grass. Corn fodder, to grow well 
and keep green during a severe drouth, needs 
rich land and thorough cultivation. 

The truth is, if we farmed better, we should 
not be so constantly complaining of drouth. 
There are far worse evils than a dry, hot sum- 
mer. We need heat to push vegetation forward 
rapidly. But a plant cannot grow without 
food, and if it has more heat than it has food, 
and has not an accumulated store in itself to fall 
back upon, it withers up. That plants store up 
matter cannot be doubted. The seed of timo- 
thy is formed from organized matter accumu- 
lated in the stem and leaves, and not directly 
from food obtained from the soil. The same is 
true of oats, and doubtless of wheat, corn, bar- 
ley, peas, beans, clover, etc. Where there is 
an abundance of this organized or partly or- 
ganized matter in the leaves and stems of wheat, 
for instance, dry, hot weather will not hurt the 
crop. Butif there is adeficiency of this mat- 
ter, the heat will shrivel up the grain. What 
we should aim at is to geta healthy, vigorous 
growth before the hot weather sets in, We 
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know from actual experiment that an active ar- 
tificial manure, like sulphate of ammonia, will 
do more good on winter wheat when sown in 
the fall, than when sown just before the plants 
begin to grow in the spring. One would think 
that during the cold weather of the fall and 
winter, when there is little growth, the manure 
was not needed, but doubtless there is a greater 
accumulation of matter in the roots and leaves 
of the plants, and when the warm weather 
comes, the crop “shoots right ahead.” I will 
not say that a liberal top-dressing of good: ma- 
nure this fall will prevent a pasture from drying 
up next summer, but if other conditions are fa- 
vorable, I have no doubt that such would be 
the case. And stock will do better in such a 
pasture if we have a dry, hot summer, than if 
we have a cool and moist one. There will not 
be so rank a growth, but the grass will be rich- 
er. It will be more highly organized, and con- 
sequently far more nutritious. 

Except in the neighborhood of large cities, 
“High Farming” may not pay, owing to the 
fact that we have so much land. But whether 
this is so or not, there can be no doubt that the 
only profitable system of farming is to raise 
large crops on such land as we cultivate. High 
farming gives us large crops and many of them. 
At present, while we have so much land in pro- 
portion to population, we must, perhaps, be 
content with large crops of grain, and few of 
them. We must adopt the slower but less ex- 
pensive means of enriching our land from natur- 
al sources, rather than the quicker, more arti- 
ficial and costly means adopted by many farm- 
ers in England, and by market gardeners, seed- 
growers, and nurserymen in this country. La- 
bor is so high that we cannot afford to raise a 
small crop. If we sow but half the number of 
acres and double the yield, we should quadruple 
our profits. I have made up my mind to let 
the land lie in clover three years instead of two, 
This will lessen the number of acres under cul- 
tivation, and enable us to bestow more care in 
plowing and cleaning it. And the land will be 
richer and produce better crops. The atmos- 
phere is capable of supplying a certain quan- 
tity of ammonia to the soil in rains and dews 
every year, and by giving the wheat crop a three 
years supply instead of two years, we gain so 
much. Plaster the clover, tcp-dress it in the fall, 
if you have the manure, and stimulate its growth 
in every way possible, and consume all the 
clover on the land or in the barn-yard. Do not 
sell a single ton; let not a weed grow, and the 
land will certainly improve. 

The first object should be to destroy weeds. 
I do not know how it is in other sections, but 
with us the majority of farms are completely 
overrun with weeds. They are eating out the 
life of the land, and if something is not done to 
destroy them, even the present high prices can- 
not make farming profitable. A farmer yester- 
day was contending that it did not pay to sum- 
mer fallow. He has taken a run down farm, 
and a year ago last spring he plowed up ten 
acres of a field, and sowed it to barley and oats, 
The remainder of the field he summer-fallowed, 
plowing it four times, and rolling and harrow- 
ing thoroughly after each plowing. After the 
barley and oats were off, he plowed the land 
once, harrowed it and sowed Mediterranean 
wheat. On the summer-fallow he drilled in 
Diehl wheat. He has just thrashed and got 22 
bushels per acre of Mediterranean wheat after 
the spring crop, at one plowing, and 26 bushels 
per acre of Diehl wheat on the summer-fallow. 
This, he said, would not pay, as it cost him $20 





per acre to summer-fallow, and he lost the use 
of the land for one season. Now this may be 
all true, and yet it is no argument against sum- 
mer-fallowing. Wait afew years. Farming is 
slow work. Geddes remarked to me, when I 
told him I was trying to renovate a run down 
farm, “ you will find it the work of your life.” 
We ought not to expect a big crop on poor, run 
down land, simply by plowing it three or four 
times in as many months. Time is required for 
the chemical changes to take place in the soil. 
But watch the effect on the clover for the next 
two years, and when the land is plowed again, 
see if it is not in far better condition than the 
part not summer-fallowed. I should expect the 
clover on the summer-fallow to be fully one- 
third better in quantity, and of better quality 
than on the other part, and this extra quantity 
of clover will make an extra quantity of good 
manure, (and there will be more clover roots in 
the land), and thus we have the means of going 
on in improving the farm. 

Barley is a paying crop on good land. Iam 
offered $1.50 a bushel, and I see Canadian bar- 
ley is quoted in Buffalo at $1.75. I had 525 
bushels, “ thrasher’s measure,” from a little over 
10 acres, and have some rakings yet to thrash. 
This field was heavily manured for corn, and 
was sown the last of March and first of April. 
On another field of about 14 acres, not manured, 
but thoroughly cultivated for two years in beans 
and corn, I had 420 bushels, or only 30 bushels 
per acre. Now the extra yield of 20 bushels 
per acre, say $30, will go far towards paying 
for the manure, and I am satisfied that there is 
considerable strength yet left in the land, which 
will manifest itself on the wheat. I am encour- 
aged to go ahead and try to make more and 
richer manure. I have got in over a hundred 
good loads of clover hay, and I propose to feed 
it all out this winter. I have a big stock of 
timothy, rather unripe, from the ‘old stump 
lot,” and if the drouth in England puts up the 
price of hay here to $25 per ton, as is quite 
probable, I will sell it, and buy oil cake with the 
money to feed out with the clover hay. So with 
the clover seed,—if we have any. And if the 
paper men will pay as much for straw as they 
did last year, they shall have half the stock, and 
I will buy oil cake with the money to feed out 
with the other half and with the clover. I shall 
not get more than half the bulk of the manure, 
but one load will be worth two, and we save 
half the labor of drawing out and spreading. 

But do not sell nice, bright, wheat straw, as 
one of my neighbors did a few days since, to 
the paper men for $2.00 a load, and they put 
on from 20 to 25 cwt. on each wagon. There 
is an unusual quantity of straw in the country, 
but if we are to have an export demand for hay 
at high prices, we shall need all our straw be- 
fore the middle of May. The Deacon says he 
has observed that seasons which give us a large 
quantity of hay and straw, are followed by long- 
foddering or severe winters, and there is none 
to spare. The hay, too, is perhaps not as nutri- 
tious, and does not spend as well. At all events 
it is unwise to waste or sell the fodder thus early. 





In harvesting clover for seed, why is it neces- 
sary to let the crop lie in windrows or small 
bunches until the fodder is spoiled? Will not 
a good machine thrash it clean unless the heads 
are steeped as they do flax, and rotted? An 
old farmer who lets his clover lie out some- 
times until snow comes, told me that frost would 
not hurt the seed after it was cut (which is true), 
and that it was necessary to rot the heads in 





order to get theseed out. I take as much pains 
in curing clover for seed, as for hay, and when 
the weather is favorable and the clover heavy, it 
makes hay that smells as sweet and looks nearly 
as fresh as the first crop. And I do not believe 
there is any trouble in thrashing it—though it 
is true I have never yet had more than two and 
a half bushels of seed per acre, If there isa 
good growth of clover, it will yield at least a 
ton to the acre. And a ton of clover and seed, 
when well cured, contains about 50 Ibs. of ni- 
trogen. <A bushel of clover seed contains prob- 
ably about as much nitrogen as peas, say 2'|a 
lbs. Now if in such a crop we get 4 bushels of 
seed per acre, there is 10 Ibs. of nitrogen in the 
seed and 40 Ibs. in the fodder. And it seems a 
great pity to waste the latter. John Johnston 
says acrop of clover seed will impoverish the 
land more than acrop of wheat. And it is a 
fact that a ton of clover hay contains more ni- 
trogen than 30 bushels of wheat and straw. 
But in thecase of the wheat, about 40 lbs. of the 
nitrogen is in the grain, and 10 Ibs. in the straw, 
while in the case of clover only 10 lbs. is in 
the seed, and 40 Ibs. in the straw. So that if 
the clover straw is.retained on the farm, the ex- 
haustion is more apparent than real. The land 
from which the crop of clover seed was taken, 
might exhibit symtoms of exhaustion, as com- 
pared with a field that was pastured. But still, 
four-fifths of what is taken from the field is re- 
turned in the shape of manure, and the farm 
only loses one-fifth, while in the case of wheat 
it loses four-fifths. 
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OsAGE ORANGE AND SILK-worms.—André 
Leroy, of Angiers, France, writes to the Revue 
Horticole, that the Osage Orange has not receiy- 
ed the attention as an ornamental tree that it 
merits. Mr. L. states that the leaves answer as a 
substitute for those of the Mulberry, as food for 
the silk-worm. He says: “ Of 4,000 that I have . 
raised with the leaves of this tree I have not 
lost one. Now they have commenced to spin 
and give me superb cocoons.” 
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Curing and Use of Corn Fodder. 


Well cured corn stalks of the smaller kinds 
are worth as much as good hay as food for cat- 
tle, ifcut up while green, and one or two days 
before the first frost. The very early kinds usu- 
ally will ripen and turn brown before frost, and 
by this process of ripening, just as it is with 
grass that stands too long, the sapid and nutri- 
tious substances are, toa great extent, convert- 
ed into or enclosed in woody fiber, so that they 
are neither palatable nor useful to the stock. 
Frost produces an immediate change of a simi- 
lar character, chiefly in the leaves, and tender 
parts of the stalks, which are the most valuable 
for feeding ; but if they are exposed for a few 
hours to the hot sun after cutting up, though 
quite green, so much of the water evaporates that 
frosts produce little or no effect. It requires, 
however, a good deal of drying to extract sufli- 
cient water from the thick buts to prevent them 
moulding when housed. After the corn is cut up 
and placed in stooks, well braced and bound to 
prevent rain from entering and wind from over- 
throwing them, this may go on gradually for 
several weeks. The grain if not quite ripe gains 
rapidly, at the expense of part of the juices 
of the stalks. When the ears are hard and their 
buts dry, they may be husked. The stalks will 
still need more drying in all probability, and 
bound in bundles of convenient size, should be 
again stooked up as before. If care be taken 
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that no stooks are left partly or entirely blown 
over, and that no bundles lie upon the ground, 
the corn fodder may stand out until there is 
danger of snow, without essential harm, and 
the more thorough the drying, the less the lia- 
bility to mould. Musty corn fodder is not so 
unpalatable to the stock as musty hay, but the 
less of nutriment must be about the same. 

When sowed corn is cut for dry fodder, the 
stubble should be left low, and after one or two 
days sunning and turning, the corn should be 
bound in small bundles, and set up in small 
open stooks well braced, or against a fence, or 
against hoth sides of poles, supported 3"], or 4 
fect above the ground, by being bound to stakes 
with withes, or laid in the crotches of crossed 
stakes. This is perhaps the best way; the fod- 
der is kept clean, it has thorough airing and 
dries more rapidly than if stooked. These 
ranges should stand north and south, so that 
the sun may have equal chance at both sides. 

The value of this material for food is seldom 
if ever overestimated. Cut up, salted a little, 
sprinkled over with corn meal or oil-cake, and 
then moistened thoroughly and left 12 hours, it 
is made one of the most nutritious and palata- 
ble articles of diet for cattle. Horses also thrive 
upon stalks prepared in this way, but it is not 
best to let it form too large a proportion of the 
feed of working horses, as it is said to make 
them what istermed “soft.” A very large part 
of the value of this fodder is in the stalks, but 
these are often so tough and hard as to be un- 
palatable even after they are soaked. Cooking 
by steam is therefore highly approved of. No 
practice is so wasteful as feeding cornfodder 
uncut, when cattle simply strip off most of the 
leaves, and, if fed upon the ground, trample a 
large portion of the remainder into the dirt. 





Virginia Way of Loading Heavy Logs. 
—— 

All the handy ways of doing things do not 
originate in Yankeedom, by a great deal. Hand- 
ling heavy logs is one of those jobs which any 
farmer but a real woodsman undertakes with the 
hearty wish that it were over. A Virginia cor- 
respondent goes to work in the following way. 
He has a “hook” made of a bar of iron 2 
inches wide by *|, inch thick, bent so that it will 
hang over the top of the wheel as seen in the 
engraving, figure 1. Itis really two hooks con- 
nected by their shanks, forming a sort of horse- 
shoe shaped bow or bight, which hangs below 








Fig. 1.—sKID AND HOOK. 


the felle. Into this bight the end of a skid is 
placed. This is notched so that when the log 
is drawn up it will roll over the top of the wheel. 
For hauling short distances one pair of wheels 
answers best. The but end of the log is, of 
course, put upon the axle, and the wheels are 
cramped with regard to the skid, so that when 
the log rolls up it will not roll off the wheel on 
which the skid rests, without bearing upon the 
other wheel, and thus being let down upon the 
axle without a fall, and without “ chocking.” 
After the wheels and skid are in position, if a 
chain or rope is attached to the axle, and passed 








under and over the log, a pair of horses or cat- 
tle will quickly roll it up. In hauling long dis- 
tances a wagon should be used, in loading which 
two skids are needed, and it is usually best to take 






Fig. 2.—ARRANGEMENT FOR LOADING HEAVY LOGS. 


off one hind wheel. The diagram which ac- 
companies this, shows about the relations of 
log, skid, and pair of wheels; the dotted lines 
indicating the position of the log as it is hauled 
up. The tongue of the cart should be made fast 
to a stump, crowbar, or something of the. kind. 
Simple mechanical contrivances like this will 
often save a great deal of hard work. Almost 
every farmer has his peculiar methods of lighten- 
ing or expediting work, and it should be’a 
pleasure to communicate them to the others, 





Storing Potatoes for Winter. 
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It is often a matter of very great pecuniary 
importance for a farmer to he able to keep his 
potato crop until spring. Many made very 
handsome sums by pursuing this course, the 
past season. Potatoes were bought last fall for 
fifty cents a bushel, and those in good order 
were sold very generally in spring for two dol- 
lars. As long as the custom of early marketing 
prevails so generally, the man who cultivates 
the new seedlings and stores them until spring, 
will be likely to pursue a safe course. Prices 
are generally enough higher to pay for the extra 
handling, and leave a margin for profit. They 
can be stored upon the surface of the ground 
in any dry position in the same manner as 
turnips, but this requires much care in covering 
the pits on account of the extreme weather that 
prevails in the best potato districts. It is not 
uncommon for the earth to freeze two feet deep, 
and the raising of a mound with walls of that 
thickness over potatoes is a great labor. It has 
its advantages however in saving carting, and 
once handling. The heaps or pits are usually 
made upon the field where the potatoes grow, 
and so near together that when the potatoes are 
picked up they are taken directly to the heaps, 
which contain from 30 to 100 bushels each, as 
suits the convenience of ,the farmer. A light 
covering of straw is thrown over the heap and 
the earth is put upon the straw, making a roof 
that will shed water and keep out the frost. 
When the farmer wishes to keep his pota- 








toes for the spring market, this is a good 
method. Another way is to store the pota- 
toes in pits, partly below the surface, but this 
can only be done where the soil is perfectly 
drained. There isnot much difference in the 
labor involved, or in the security of the crop 
against frost. Farmers living near ports, who 
wish to ship their potatoes in the winter, build 
cheap vaults or cellars in hill sides, that wij] 
hold from 500 to 1500 bushels. The vault hag 
a window and shoot arranged for tipping in a 
cartload at a time, and a door is upon the south 
end for taking the potatoes out. In New Jersey 
and on Long Island it is quite common to store 
potatoes in the house or barn cellar, to be 
ready for market at any time when the 
prices suit. Immense quantities are stored by 
dealers in the city of New York, mostly in bar- 
rels, but sometimes in bulk. In cellar storage 
straw should be thrown over them to keep out 
the light. This crop keeps best, away from the 
air, in darkness, and at a low temperature, a few 
degrees above freezing. That method is best 
which secures these conditions most perfectly, 
with the least labor and with the least expense. 
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Loss in Stacking Hay. 
—_—~— 

A farmer of sound judgment, and large expe- 
rience in cutting and storing hay, estimates his 
own loss in stacking at twenty-five per cent. 
He cuts probably a hundred tons a year, and 
stacks a fifth part of it for want of barn room. 
He has very properly made up his mind to build 
anew barn. We think his estimate is not wide 
of the mark. There is a large loss from mould- 
ing at the bottom of the stack, and old rails, 
boards, or straw, will not wholly prevent it. 
Then the whole external surface for 3 to 6 inch- 
es, is weather beaten, and loses much of its 
sweetness, and it is not improbable that this loss 
of aroma extends through the whole stack. 
The conviction is universal among intelligent 
men that barn stored hay is worth much more 
than that which is taken from the stack. Why 
then follow this wasteful practice? Look at 
the great loss to this farmer who cuts one hun- 
dred tons of hay worth $2,000. According to 
his own estimate he pays $100 a year for the 
privilege of stacking one-fifth of his crop. 
This is but a small part of the loss where the 
hay is fed out at the stack. It costs at least a 
third more hay to keep cattle without shelter. 
These are strong arguments for more barn room. 
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A Danish Cow Halter. 
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The horns of neat cattle offer a means of at- 
taching a rope to tie them by, to which we are 
so much accustomed that other head fastenings 
seem awkward under any circumstances. Neck 
ties are in common 
use, and allow the 
animals more mo- 
tion with the head 
than halters or head 
ties, but less with the 
body. Fractious ani- 
mals are in danger 4 
of hurting them- 
selves in their plung- 
es, when they are 
fastened either by 
the neck or with a halter. Hornless cattle 
must be fastened in one or the other of these 
ways, and a halter which will give perfect 
control over the animal is a desideratum. A 
young Danish farmer made in a few minutes, 
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and applied to a hornless cow of the writer’s, 
the device which we figure. It is easy and not 
in the way if the cow does not pull, if she does 
it causes pain by drawing the two check sticks to- 
gether, causing them to press on the cheek bones, 
The tie line is placed in the long check piece 
nr QD RT Gp ——— 
Left-hand Plows and Three Horses Abreast. 
a od 

In the June number for last year we had an 
article on using three horses abreast, claiming 
for the practice a notable increase of power— 
that is, a more economical application of the 
power; and following it was a discussion of the 
merits of left-hand plows. “H.,” of Hamp- 
shire Co., West Virginia, sends us a brief de- 
scription of how they use 
three horses before left-hand 
plows in his neighborhood. 
It will be understood with 
the accompanying diagram, 
which supposes the observer 
looking directly down upon 
the plow and team. Our 
correspondent says: “With 
a left-hand plow the near 
horse walks in the furrow, 
and is called the ‘leader.’ 
‘He is driven with a single 
line, a steady pull upon 
which means Haw / and two 
or three successive jerks, 
Gee! The other horses are 
managed by ‘coupling 
straps’ and ‘jockey sticks.’ 
Many do not know how to 
hitch up such a team, and I 
will describe our way. The 
outfit required besides the 
common plow-gear, is two 
jockey sticks, two coupling 
or hold back straps, three 
whiffletrees, a double-tree 
and tripple-tree. These be- 
ing at hand, first lay the tripple-tree on the 
ground with the long part to the right; put 
the double-tree on the left, and a whiffletree on 
the right, and two whiffletrees on the double- 
tree. Then put the leader in place; next hitch 
up the middle horse, fastening the jockey stick 
to his nigh bit-ring, and tothe hames-ring of the 
jeader. Connect the bit-rings of the middle 
horse by achin strap and carry the coupling 
strap or rein back, attaching it to the leader’s 
trace-chain, well back, so that he cannot get 
ahead of the leader. Hitch up the outside horse 
in the same way; then all will work in line, 
and, as the leader walks in the furrow, little or 
no driving is required. Two men with three 
horses each can plow in this way as much ina 
day, and do it as well, as three men with two 
horses each, saving the labor of one man.” 

Mr. Harris, in his “ Walks and Talks” in July 
last, discusses briefly “ three-horse eveners” and 
how to make them, to which we refer the reader. 

et 9 
Thorough Draining and Deep Tillage. 
a eee 

We had a-wet spring, at least in some parts 
of the country, though it was dry enough in 
others. It is strange that wet seasons set people 
both thinking and working at underdraining— 
while dry ones do not. Yet this very year 
wherever drought has parched the soil and 
hurt the crops, well drained land has come out 
comparatively well. Thorough draining means 
deep tillage, for no wise man puts from $50 to 
$80 expense upon an acre—unless it be on a 
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graded lawn—and then leaves it with only sur- 
face culture. The plow is followed by the sub- 
soiler, and the yellow dirt sees the light little 
by little, year by year, until a rich crumbly soil 
a foot deep rolls up in mellow waves, behind 
the great plows,—never wet, never dry, always 
moist, never cold, early in spring, late in autumn, 
inviting culture and well rewarding it. We are 
too apt to look upon droughts as dispensations 
of Providence which we must take without re- 
pining, and cannot ward off. A few years ago 
the old fogies held that the reclaiming of 
swamps and bogs was flying in the face of 
Providence, as if they had not been created for 
some wise purpose. So indeed they were—on 
purpose to be drained, and so if you please 
droughts are sent on purpose to test our good 
husbandry in avoiding the harm they might do 
us, and profiting by the good. The flow of 
water during droughts being upward by absorb- 
tion and evaporation, fertilizing matters are 
brought up to the surface which in ordinary 
seasons are washed down; hence the years 
succeeding dry ones are often years of plenty. 

Drainage is usually best done in Autumn ; its 
principles are simple and when well understood 
success is certain. We have often discussed the 
subject, and there are excellent treatises upon 
it, of which none is better than Col. Waring’s 
Draining for Profit, (see our book list on another 
page) which gives the best ways for doing every 
thing, under the supposition that, if it is either 
necessary or desirable to slight the work or only 
half do it, methods enough will suggest them- 
selves to almost any body. Drains should take 
the most direct course down hill. The tiles 
should be too small rather than too large. For 
if small the swifter current will keep deposits 
from forming which would fill up large tiles. 
Wherever the line of descent is changed toa 
less fall per foot a silt-basin should be placed. 
A very gradual fall is all that is needed if it be 
regular. The bottom of the drain is the most 
important part to have exactly right; hence too 
much pains can hardly be taken to have the 
final grading perfect, and the tiles well laid. 
Collars for the tiles are of great advantage. 
The value of the drain is determined by the 
excellence of the poorest tile and the worst 
laid one in its entire length; as the strength of 
a chain is measured by that of its weakest link. 
Drains must receive their water from the bot- 
tom, not from the top, hence, pack clay or stiff 
soil upon the-tile and make this layer 16 inches 
above the tile impervious to water. Deep 
drains farther apart are more economical in 
the long run than shallow ones near together— 
four feet being the depth usually advised and 
seldom reached. Tiles are often cheaper than 


stones, even if the latter encumber the land. 





Implements for Cutting up Corn. 


In cutting up corn we believe in either leav- 
ing fully eight inches of the buts, or in cutting 
as close as possible. It is a little easier to cut, 
leaving long stalks, but this involves in neat 
farming the labor of dragging the field with a 
pole, when the ground is frozen,in order to 
break the stubs off from the roots, "When corn 
is to be followed by spring grain of any kind, it 
is very desirable to plow deeply enough to cover 
stubs and roots together, so that they will not 
be harrowed out, and lie on the surface, where 
they will be useless as manure, and in the way of 
the following grass crops. If the roots only be 
left in the ground, or if the stubs and roots are 
broken apart, there is little difficulty, and few 
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of either roots or stubs interfere with the even- 
ness of the meadow when laid down to grass. 


Were a dozen men to go to a field to cut up 
corn, scarcely two would have supplied them- 
selves with exactly the same instrument. 
We describe and illustrate several of the com- 
mon corn cutters. The most common is doubt- 
less the broken scythe blade—variously handled. 
This simple blade, 18 to 20 inches long, may 
have a handle made, as in figure 1, by riveting 
a piece of wood upon 
each side at one end, or 
the edge may be battered 
down at that end for a 
few inches, and wound 
with leather or coarse 
cloth. This forms a heavy 
knife which will cut off 
three or four stalks at one 
blow, and has its represen- 
tative in the stores in one 
of the many forms of the 
cane knife whichis shown 
in fig. 8. These knives 
(Machettes) are made for 
the Southern trade, but 
some forms are very useful on the farm, and 
they may be bought for 62 cents or morea piece. 
Another home-made corn knife is part of a 
blade of a scythe, sickle, or any large knife, set 
diagonally to the handle in which it is riveted. 
Figure 2 represents still another kind of corn 
cutter, kept for sale in all the implement stores 

(costing about fifty cents), which is 
made in a similar manner to the one 
just described. We have repeatedly 
received sketches or descriptions from 
correspondents of a very simple and 
expeditiously made knife which is il- 
lustrated by fig. 4. It is a blade of any 
kind thrust through a piece of corn 
stalk near one of the lower joints, 
We have represented it as the point of 
a scythe passed through the corn stalk 
and bound in with wire. The wiring 
may not be necessary where they grow 
very stiff cornstalks. Implements in 
which the blade is ata considerable angle 
Fig. 3. to the handle may be used with a draw- 
ing stroke, as well as for cutting with a blow. 


Tools made for other purposes are in some 
hands very advantageously applied to cutting 
up corn. One of these is the sickle, or rather 
the grass hook, for the genuine sickle is a rare 
implement in modern farming. A large and 
rather heavy one should be selected, and it will 
be found one of the handiest corn cutters, The 
sickle form makes it useful in 
expeditiously gathering stalks 
that fall. The common bush 
scythe is less frequently used, 
but wielded by a strong man in 
heavy corn, three men will have 
about all they want to do to pick 
up and stack the corn as fast as 
it is cut. Finally we come to 
the common field hoe. The imple- 
ment which has contributed so 
essentially to the growth of the 
plant, is one of the handiest to Fig. 4. 
cut itdown. Furnish a good steel hoe with a 
handle 16 to 18 inches long,and bring it to a sharp 
edge on the grindstone, and you have an efficient 
corn cutter. A single blow will cut up a hill of 
ordinary eastern corn, unless the stalks are a 
good deal scattered. It has the advantage in com- 
mon with the bush scythes that the stalks may 
be conveniently cut very close to the ground, 


Figures 1 and 2. 
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Water for Man and Beast by the Road- | mischievous bird, always poking their necks | must keep them upon his own premises. The 
. through fences, and destroying more crops than | farmers there derive a handsome income from 
sides. ee oe ; 
they were worth. He wished there was a law | their poultry. They are favorably situated for 


A few months ago we asked the question, 
Why watering troughs are common by the 
roadsides in New England, rare in the Middle 
States, and almost unknown at the West? A 
correspondent, “TI. T. H.,” writing from Sara- 
toga Co., accounts for the fact, by the geologi- 
cal formation of the country in these different 
districts, Springs, he says, burst from almost 
every New England hillside, while the brooks 
are in deep bridged gorges. In the Middle 
States the brooks are generally easy of access 
from the roads and so the necessity does not 
exist; while in many districts at the West both 
brooks and springs are very scarce. This is in 
© measure true, and perhaps the reason—never- 
theless, the desirableness of having watering 
places both for men and beasts on all highways 
of general travel is a thing to be impressed upon 
every community. Horses onght to have an 
opportunity of drinking freely once in about an 
hour, while on the road, but not when ap- 
proaching the journey’s end. In hot weather, 
especially, they will go much farther, and draw 
greater loads with less fatigue and danger of 
injury from overwork, if frequently watered. 
The attractions along a line of travel are too 
often the taverns and dramshops, at intervals of 
short stages. Here one always finds the pump 
and water trough, and many a man would glad- 
ly pass by were it not for the necessity of wa- 
tering his beasts, while many another rejoices 


in having a good excuse for taking time to sol- | 


ace his appetite with something less refreshing 
and more likely to do him harm either in dog 
days or in January, than pure water. “ Drive 
Wells” are becoming quite common and are 
very cheap. They are of use, especially in 
countries where bubbling springs and _ hillside 
rills are not abundant. One of these set ata 
cross-road would often accommodate several 
neighbors in watering their cattle, etc., besides 
being of great service to the traveling public. 
A sound molasses hogshead makes two capital 
troughs; an old bent gunbarrel is an excellent 
spout for the water, and the best drinking cup 
for men to be kept by such a wayside fountain, 
is the face half of a cocoanut shell. The 
“mouth” hole being open, this- affords a fine 
place to hang it up by, and this half of the shell 
is so nearly worthless for any other purpose 
that no one will steal it. 
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Tim Bunker on being “Sound on the Goose.” 


—_—~ 


Mr. Eprror:—That letter you sent me from 
a Kansas man, who wants to know “if there is 
any profit in raising geese, feathers being seventy 
five cents a pound,” struck me kind of queer. 
Are feathers the main thing ina goose? And 
if so, have they not found out all about it in 
that region where the “goose question” has 
been the main one discussed for the last dozen 
years? Weare all afloat on that question out 
here in Hookertown, as the geese love to be, 
but I had supposed it was settled in Kansas 
some time ago. My neighbors, as I found when 
I came to consult them, were a good deal di- 
vided. We still keep up the Farmer’s Club at 
the school liouse, that I wrote you about some 
time ago, and Tim Bunker's pew, as Jake Frink 
insists upon calling it, is pretty well filled even 
in dog days. Deacon Smith, who has large or- 
chards, and grain fields fenced with rails, said 
it would not pay to raise geese. They were a 
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against keeping them in any civilized communi- 
ty.” Seth Twiggs thought “feathers hadn't 





nothing to do with the question. I always sell 
my goslins at so much a head, and if the price 
is high enough, it pays. Otherwise it don’t. A 
good deal depends upon having the right woman 
to take care on ’em.” 

“That's so,” said Jake Frink. “ Polly aller’s 
makes her geese pay, and if I undertake to man- 
age’em it is no go. They don’t hatch, or if 
they do, the weasels catch the goslins, or they 
get rose bugs in their crops, and they die on a 
suddent. I never had any luck with the critters.” 

Our minister, Mr. Spooner, said: “ The prof- 
itable raising of these fowls depended very much 
upon circumstances. If one had a pond and an 
inclosed pasture near the house, and skill in the 
business, it was very profitable to have water 
fowl. But in a village like Hookertown, where 
neighbors were brought quite close together, he 
thought it a nuisance to keep geese in the high- 
way. Even if they were yoked, they would 
sometimes break through into the garden, or 
the grain field, and do damage, and the injured 
party, perhaps, would lose his temper and kill 
his neighbor’s geese to avenge himself. He had 
known long family quarrels to begin in some 
small trespass of this kind. He thought they 
ought to be kept out of village streets, as much 
as cattle and pigs, and if aman had not room 
for them upon his own premises he should not 
raise them.” 

This brought George Washington Tucker to 
his feet, whose geese are always in the road, 
when they are not in his neighbor's fields. “TI 
can’t see what’s the use of having a common, 
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| and grass on it, if nothin’ is gwine to eat it. 


There is a dozen acres or more here in the 
strect, and there used to bea horse pond before 
Tim Bunker drained it, where poor folks could 
water their cows, and their geese have a place 
I am glad he can’t drain off the grass 
into his own fields. If poor folks couldn’t have 
their geese in the road they would have to give 
up raising ’em.” 

This discussion shows that Hookertown is not 
a unit on the goose question. We are an old 
community, and most of the people think they 
are civilized, but we have never been able to get 
geese out of our streets. The poor raise the 
cry of persecution, and the sight of that green 
grass on the common going to waste troubles a 
good many people besides Tucker. The geese 
at times make a good deal of trouble, and some 
have given up keeping them on this account 
mainly. This of course enlarges the pasture for 
others, and the flocks of Jake Frink, Tucker, 
Jones, and that kind of company, are always 
represented. They not only get into gar- 
dens, but into the meeting house on Sunday, 
or rather their noise does. I have seen many a 
good sermon spoiled by the noisy creatures, 
Just as Mr. Spooner gets in earnest and raises 
his voice, the geese set up their squawking, and 
the attention of the people is diverted. The 
windows are all open, these hot Sundays, and 
the geese seem to think church is held for their 
benefit. They speak in meeting a little oftener 
than is for edification. Mr. Spooner, of course, 
thinks goose raising won’t pay even with feath- 
ers at 75 cents a pound. There is some human 
natur’ in the pulpit, as well as in the pews. 

They manage this business better down in 
Shadtown, where they don’t allow any animal 
in the street. Every man who raises poultry ] 





raising water fowl, and have a great contest at 
the fairs in taking the premiums for the finest 
birds and the biggest flocks. The conditions of 
success in raising geese are a pasture with a 
pond in it. A small pond covering say less 
than a quarter of an acre is preferred to a run- 
ning stream, or a large sheet of water, because 
it is more easily watched and kept free from 
minks, turtles, and other enemies of the flocks, 
They have a good many of these ponds natur- 
ally, and if nature has not favored them, they 
make ponds by puddling a few square rods with 


clay. Some use troughs, but they are not so 
good. The poultry woman seeks to make the 


most of the few geese she keeps over for stock. 
By good feeding they are encouraged to lay 
early, and the eggs are hatched out under hens, 
They will lay two or three litters, the last of 
which they are allowed to sit upon. The criti- 
cal time with the goslings is when they first 
come off the nest and begin to feed. They are 
fed with dough made of Indian meal and “ bal- 
lasted” with sand. This is considered very es- 
sential by the most skillful raisers. They gather 
sand from the shore and put it in a saucer with 
water, to which the young birds help themselves, 
They have the impression that many un- 
skilled persons lose their goslings by turning 
them into pastures where they cannot get sand 
or gravel to fill their gizzards. However this 
may be, the poultry women of Shadtown are 
remarkably successful with their geese. They 
feel sure of a gosling that has taken in ballast. 
They are fed daily with dough, but get most of 
their living from grass. Flocks of one and two 
hundred are not uncommon, and a large trade 
is carried on in young geese for the city mar- 
kets. Middlemen buy of the farmers when the 
goslings are about six wecks old, giving a dol- 
lar and a half apiece. They are put in pens 
and fattened a few weeks, and then dressed for 
market. The middlemen think the business pays, 
and the farmers are wel] satisfied with their 
share of the profits. Ifthe housewife wishes to 
fill a bed or to make a down comforter for her 
daughter’s wedding, she keeps her geese until 
Thanksgiving or Christmas, when the feathers 
and down are perfect, and the flesh is cheap, 
but the early sales are preferred without refer- 
ence to the price of feathers. The Shadtown 
folks are “sound on the goose.” 
Yours tocommand, Timotuy BUNKER, Exq., 
Hookertown, Conn., Aug. 15, 1868. 
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An Out-door Cellar. 


The storing of roots and vegetables in a house 
cellar in large quantities is always objectionable. 
The temperature is necessarily increased by the 
fires kept up in the house during winter, and 
this favors decay, or commencement of growth 
in vegetables. Besides gaseous substances of an 
unpleasant odor usually pervade the dwelling, 
which are injurious to health. Serious illness 
frequently arises from these well stocked cellars, 
A safer plan is to have the cellar store-room by 
itself. The best location is in a sandy or gravel- 
ly hill side, that needs no drainage in the wettest 
season. If not dry it must be made so by arti- 
ficial means. One half the depth of the cellar 
may be below the surface. A room ten feet 
square and eight feet high will hold about 640 
bushels, and each additional foot of length will 
add 64 bushels to its capacity if filled full to 
the top. A narrow width is to be chosen on ac- 
count of convenience in roofing. In a region 
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of stone, this is the best material for the walls. 
Build them eight feet high and provide space 
for stairs and door at one end. Stone is also 
the best material for covering, if slabs twelve 
fect long can be procured to reach from wall to 
wall. Ina granite or blue stone region these 
are easily procured from quarries by. “ gagging.” 
Leave a man-hole at the top, large enough for 
ventilation and for pouring in roots from the 
cart. The sides, and top of the cellar should be 
covered with not less than two feet of earth, 
and neatly sodded. If on a side hill, it may be 
so arranged as to drive loaded teams on top. 
If stone for the covering is not convenient, a 
roof may be made by running up gable walls, 
putting on a log ridge pole and log rafters ar- 
ranged like a common roof, The rafters should 
be placed near enough to touch one another, or 
nearly so, and be strong enough to hold the 
covering of earth. Batten the rafters with slabs 
and cover all with earth and sods. In a region 
where wood is plenty, and there is no stone, 
the whole wall may be made of logs. When 
finished it will be simply a log house under 
ground. It will serve a good purpose for many 
years, Concrete also makes excellent walls, 
and this material may be laid in the form of an 
arch. If the cellar is made of stone it should 
be cemented to keep out all depredators. 
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Winter Rye. 
—_o— 

Rye may very properly be classed among the 
neglected grains. It is not only less sown than 
wheat, oats, and corn, but it is put upon neg- 
lected land by a class of cultivators who neglect 
every thing they undertake to raise. When land 
will no longer bear wheat and corn, it is turned 
out to pasture, and rye, and is runin this rota- 
tion until five fingers, St. Johnswort, and mul- 
leins take full possession. Wheat is the lordly 
grain, and receives by far the larger share of at- 
tention. New varieties are brought from abroad, 
and originated at home, that farmers may have 
just what they want to escape the ravages of 
insects, and make the most of the peculiarities 
of their soil and climate. But rye is about the 
last resort of the poor farmer for breadstuff, and 
he seldom looks upon the contingencies of the 
next harvest. Yet there is no occasion for the 
general neglect of this grain. Its alimentary 
value is not much below that of wheat, and its 
market price is only about one-fifth less, It 
makes a very handsome and palatable bread, 
welcome as a change of diet upon all tables 
where it has been favorably introduced. It does 
best upon a rich hazel loam, but makes a crop 
upon almost any sandy or gravelly soil in fair 
condition, It is quite too generally grown upon 
a sod without any manure, yielding ten or 
twelve bushels to the acre. It is much better 
for the farmer and his soil, to use manure and 
take twenty-five to thirty bushels to the acre. 
Well rotted stable manure, or compost, is a good 
fertilizer for this crop. Atleast half the quan- 
tity used should be spread broadcast after the 
plowing, and be thoroughly harrowed in before 
sowing the seed. Of the commercial manures, 
Peruvian guano, fish scrap, superphosphate of 
lime, and bone dust, are frequently used. It is 
common to sow the seed broadcast at the rate 
of one and a half to two bushels to the acre, 
but rye isas much benefited as wheat by drill- 
ing. The driil not only saves seed, but, by the 
ridges it raises and the more uniform and deep- 
er planting of the seed, it guards the young 
plants against the severities of winter, The 
best time for sowing is in September, or early 





in October, though good crops are sometimes 
raised when sown just before the ground is 
frozen up. If the early sown rye is too luxu- 
riant, it may be grazed by sheep or calves, but 
care should be taken to leave a good covering 
for the roots. The true place for this crop is 
not in alternation with pasture to rob the soil of 
its fertility, but in a regular rotation of six or 
eight years, applying manure enough either to 
this, or the preceding crop to secure thirty bush- 
els of rye to the acre. At present prices, it is 
not difficult to get a gross return of fifty dollars 
or more from an acre of rye, which is much bet- 
ter than twenty dollars, which hardly pays ex- 
penses, An additional reason for increased at- 
tention to this crop is the great appreciation of 
its straw. It is extensively used for bedding, 
for packing, and for paper making. The de- 
mand for this latter use has so increased in some 
districts that it is quite too dear to be used for 
litter. It frequently sells for $15 per ton and 
upwards. Rye always brings good prices, and 
ought to have more attention from cultivators. 
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GRINDING CORN ON THE CoB.-—We regard 
this practice with no favor if the corn is good. 
Analyses of the cob of well matured corn show 
that it contains scarcely any nutriment. It was 
obviously not made to be eaten. The cob parts 
with all it can of nutriment to the kernels, and 
is no more fit to be fed out than sawdust. 
When immature corn nubbins, and ears that 
have not dried well in the field are to be fed, 
the case is different. The cobs of these con- 
tain a good deal of valuable food, and, if the 
ears be kiln-dried, they may probably be ground 
to very good advantage. Besides kiln-drying, 
if the temperature be increased nearly to scorch- 
ing, will convert a portion of the tenderest cel- 
Julose which would soon harden to woody fiber, 
into a digestible substance like starch or gum. 
This can, however, seldom be done, hence it is 
best to break up the unsound corn with a hatchet 
into pieces an inch or two long and _ boil them, 
with the little potatoes and other feed for hogs. 
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Poke or Pigeon-berry as a Garden Plant. 





Now that the Poke or Pigeon-berry (Phyto- 
lacca decandra) is ripening its long clusters of 
purple berrics, we are reminded of the excel- 
lence of its young shoots in spring. It throws 
up vigorous sprouts as large as one's finger, 
clothed with undeveloped leaves. These shoots 
cut when young and cooked like asparagus, are 
so nice that one who has once partaken of them 
is sure to wish. for more. The supply depends 
upon the chance plants that may grow by the 
roadside or in the fence corners. Why not put 
it in the garden and make a permanent bed, as 
with asparagus and rhubarb? If the shoots are 
so good without cultivation, they are likely to 
be better with it, and the convenience of being 
able to get “a mess” without running all over 
the country will be great. Who will try what 
cultivation will do with a plant that has hereto- 
fore been despised ‘as a weed? Those who are 
disposed to undertake its cultivation should 
take up the roots thisautumn, Divide the large 
ones and set in rich soil, three feet apart each 
way. That the plant has a medicinal reputa- 
tion need not deter any one from eating it; 
whatever there may be active about the young 
shoots is entirely destroyed in the cooking. We 
have known those who have habitually eaten it 
for years without noticing any medicinal effects. 
In Europe the Poke is frequently grown in 
gardens for its showy character when in fruit. 





Vinegar Making. 

The remarks of Mr. I. D. G. Nelson, on vine- 
gar making, at the American Pomological So- 
ciety’s meeting, have already been quoted in 
these columns; we now give an extract from a 
paper prepared by the same gentleman for the 
Indiana State Hort. Society, an association of 
which he is President. Vinegar may be made 
from inferior apples, but the better the fruit, the 
finer the product. Some think vinegar more 
profitable than selling the fruit. “My cider 
house is constructed with a view to convenience 
and economy in the manufacture of cider and 
vinegar, and is used for both alternately as the 
season requires. During the fall and until all 
the apples are ground up I make all the cider I 
can, and store it away in pipes, barrels, etc., 
under an open shed convenient to the cider 
house, where it will undergo vinous fermenta- 
tion, and by the addition of a little good strong 
old cider vinegar it frequently gets quite sour 
before cold weather, and sometimes is fit for 
market by adding a little more strong vinegar. 
As soon as we are through making cider for the 
season, we remove the horse-power, (endless 
chain) grinder, pressing crib, vats, pomace box- 
es, etc., out of the basement of the cider house, 
and commence at once filling it with double and 
treble tiers of barrels of racked cider from the 
shed; start up the fire in the furnace, which is 
so constructed as to be out of the way when 
making cider, and the cider house is thus quick- 
ly converted into a cheap and excellent vinegar 
house. The thermometer is kept at about 75° 
Fahrenheit, and the process of vinegar making 
commences at once. If some of the casks ap- 
pear a little ‘lazy,’ and not inclined to make 
vinegar as fast as they should, I take empty 
casks and put four gallons of the best vinegar 
in each, and drip slowly the contents of the 
sluggish casks, sometimes through hard wood 
shavings, but more generally over a board, into 
a dripping trough, then into the casks prepared 
as above—the object being chiefly exposure to 
atmospheric air, by reason of which it becomes 
acetified. Thus it is quite frequently the case 
that the laziest casks are first fit to go out of the 
vinegar house, which we remove, as well as all 
others, as fast as they are ready, to the cellars, 
where they remain until required for market, 
so that by the time the house is required again 
for cider making, all the old cider is converted 
into vinegar, and removed out of the way. 
The endless chain horse-power, cider mill, vats, 
ete., are put back in less than half a day, and 
the vinegar house is now converted into a cider 
house again, and the work goes on as before. 
The apples are scooped out of the wagon and 
thrown upon the upper floor, through a con- 
venient door, when they run off on an inclined 
plain to such a part of the chamber as they are 
needed, or at once run into a hopper that feeds 
itself. The whole work is done with a small 
amount of labor, which is one of its chief rec- 
ommendations. This is, in brief, my method of 
working up a few thousand bushels of apples, 
many of which were formerly wasted, or from 
which I realized a very insignificant sum. The 
same thing is within reach of any farmer who 
can command a few hundred dollars to start 
with, on a cheap scale, and out of which, if he 
has the apples himself, or can purchase them 
at a reasonable price, he may soon build up 
a lucrative and legitimate business, and at the 
same time be of permanent usefulness in furnish- 
ing consumers with a genuine article of health- 
ful acetic acid to take the place of the poison- 
ous stuff now in general use as vinegar.” 
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The shortest time in which a horse can trot 
one mile has been the subject of many trials, 
and for aught that now appears we are nearly 
as far from a solution as when “two-forty” time 
was made in 1824, and remained for ten years 
unsurpassed. It was not until 1839 that a mile 
was trotted by any horse in less time than two 
minutes and thirty seconds. Then Dutchman 
trotted in two minutes and twenty-eight seconds. 
From this time twenty years passed before the 
mile was made in less than 2 min. 20 seconds, 
Flora Temple going over the course at Kalama- 
z0o, to harness, in 2 min. 19°, sec. This aston- 
ished the world and all lovers of the horse, as 
it indicated positive improvement, either in the 
horse, in our management of him, or in both. 
This time of the beautiful mare, often called 
the Queen of the Turf, has never been beaten 
except by the noble horse whose portrait we 
give above, and until 1865 Flora may be said to 
have been without a rival. That year Dexter 
trotted on Long Island, under saddle, in 2 min. 
18'|. sec., the next year at Buffalo, in 2m. 18sec. 
In 1867, he trotted against Ethan Allen assisted 
by a running mate, the latter winning the three 
heats, Ethan trotting in2m. 15sec., 2m. 16sec.,and 
2m.i9sec., and Dexter, unaided, in 2m. 17sec.,2m. 
18sec., and 2m. 21sec. Thus this wonderful horse 
surpassed his best previous time. Alone, Ethan 
never approached Fiora’s time. After this, the 
same year, Dexter trotted at Boston, in 2m. 
19sec., and subsequently against time at Buffalo, 


winning $1,000, by beating his Boston time. The 
winning of this trot, in which he accomplished 
the mile in 2m. 17'], sec., was the occasion of his 
sale to his present owner, Mr. Robert Bonner. 
It is worthy also of notice that the Buffalo track 
was 27 feet over a mile long. The sporting 
public witnessed the retirement of this horse, 
whose unprecedented power and speed gave 
such promise of a brilliant career, with great re- 
gret. In Mr. Bonner’s hands he has had the 
best of care, and though horsemen were pre- 
pared to hear of great speed when his powers 
should again be tested, yet the announcement 
of his having trotted a mile in 2 min. 14 sec. 
taxed the credulity of almost everyone. How- 
ever, the fact is established by good evidence, 
and his sanguine trainer promises even better 
results before long. This trial of speed was 
made to gratify two well-known turfmen who 
happened to be present while he was trotted by 
his trainer. A running horse was made to join 
him during the astonishing performance, to ex- 
cite his ambition, and induce him to do his best. 

DExTER isa gelding, and was foaled in Orange 
County, N. Y., in 1857; his dam is half sister 
to Mr. Bonner’s famous gray mare, Peerless, 
and has in her veins some of the choicest Eng- 
lish blood. His sire is Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, 
in whom flows the famous Messenger blood. 
His color is brown, and his hight 15 hands 1’|. 
inches. He was first trotted at 7 years old, a 








fact which has great significance, and which we 








doubt not will tend to keep colts and fillies of 
tender years off the track, and check at least 
one marked barbarity of the race course. 
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Keeping Squashes, 
a Shea 

Every one who grows squashes will have at 
least the Boston Marrow and the Hubbard. 
These may be taken as the types of autumn and 
winter squashes, The Hubbard is only in per- 
fection when it has been kept into late winter 
or early spring, and by proper management the 
Marrow—in some points not excelled by any 
other variety—may have its season very much 
prolonged. Mr. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., 
well known as an authority on the subject of 
squashes, through his hand-book on the subject, 
(see our book list), directs that the squashes 
should be cut upon the approach of frost, and, 
if possible, have two days’ sun to sear the cut 
stems; they are then to be handled as carefully 
as eggs, and each one laid down on a spring 
wagon and taken to winter quarters. The 
squashes are to be kept at a low temperature 
without freezing, and in a dry place. Mr. G. 
gives a plan of the house in which he stores 
his squashes for winter. They are laid upon 
bins arranged one above another, and the house 
is provided with a stove, in which a fire is made 
whenever there is danger of freezing. A dry 
cellar will answer for storing winter squashes, 
if the above named conditions are observed. 
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called in by a friend who 
wished us to see what was 
the matter with his Fuchsias, 
and tell him what would 
make them grow. They 
\ had done growing, the wood 
was ripening and most of 
the leaves had fallen. Flo- 
rists know how to treat the 
Fuchsia;—they give it a 
season of rest—but most 
other people think that. it 
is the business of a plant 
in a pot to grow all the time. 

When the plant has done 
blooming, put it out in the 
open air and let it ripen its 
wood; before frost, remove it 
to a cool cellar where it may 
remain in a dormant state, with just moisture 
enough to avoid absolute dryness of the soil. 
In February or March repot in new earth con- 
taining plenty of leaf-mould, cut back the branch- 
es severely, and place in a warm room, and give 
water moderately. The young shoots will soon 
break in such abundance that usually a portion 
will need to be removed. The desired form 
may be given to the plant by pinching the new 
growth. A pyramidal shape may be made by 
keeping the lower branches the longest, or the 
plant may be trained to a frame or trellis. Noth- 
ing is easier to start from cuttings than the 
Fuchsia. The young shoots potted in sandy 
soil and covered with a glass, will strike root 
without artificial heat, and form good plants 
the same season. Our engravings give two 
species, well enough known to florists, but 
which are not common in general cultivation. 














SMALL-LEAVED FUCHSIA=(F. microphylla.) 


The Fuchsias, 


ee 

Not many years ago it was rare to see a Fuch- 
sia outside of the green-house, and only seldom 
some of the old sorts under the name of “ La- 
dies Ear-drop,” were cultivated as house plants. 
Now the number of species has greatly in- 
creased, while by hybridizing so many varieties 
have been produced that with many all trace 
of their parentage is lost, and they have become 
common plants in general cultivation. The 
leaves of the Fuchsia are usually of pleasing 
shape, texture, and color. Various shades of 
green are to be found among them, and they 
are often beautifully veined with crimson. The 
flowers, which come from the axils of the leaves, 
are most generally pendent; though in some 
species and varieties they are erect. This grace- 
ful hanging of the flowers suggested the old 
popular name of Ladies’ Ear-drop. The green 
and more or less globular ovary is at the bot- 
tom of the flower, then a colored calyx, within 
this a row of differently colored petals, then 
long stamens, and a still longer pistil. The ca- 
lyx and corolla often furnish marked contrasts 
of color, and we have a white calyx with pur- 
ple or rose corolla, or these colors reversed. 
Great difference is presented in the length of 
the flower and its size, and there.are several va- 
rieties that are finely doubled. The fruit isa 
berry, the seeds of which grow very readily. 
The stamens and pistils being very conspicuous 
and distinct, the operations of hybridizing and 
crossing are readily performed, and the Fuchsia 
is one of the favorite plants for experiment in 
the production of new varieties, The attempts 
at window cultivation of the Fuchsia are gen- 
erally failures, for the reason that but few kinds 
bloora in the winter. A few days ago we were 








The Brilliant Fuchsia (7. fulgens) has remarka- 
bly long, vermillion colored flowers, in clusters. 
It is one of the best for planting out, but like 
all the rest, should havea partial shade. The 
Small-leaved Fuchsia (Ff microphylia), looks 
very much unlike the rest of the genus. It has 
small leaves and very minute flowers, and is 
altogether a very pretty plant. This is one of 
the few species that will bloom in winter. 





Callusing Cuttings. 





The propagation of plants by cutting is an 
operation in which some persons meet with uni- 
form success, while with others, failure is the 
rule, and success the exception. We refer now 
to those cuttings made from ripened wood, 
such as the stems of grape, currant, quince, and 
of the roots of blackberry, Japan quince, and 
many other shrubs. When a piece of stem or 
root is severed, it, so to speak, puts forth an 
effort to make a new plant, and if the conditions 
are favorable, it generally does so. In the seed 
the root is provided for, the radicle pushes its 
way into the ground, and rootlets spring from 
it, all from the nourishment contained within 
the seed itself. The roots once established, the 
plant grows rapidly. In making a plant froma 
cutting, we have not everything in readiness for 
roots to start at once. Time is required for the 
cutting to accommodate itself to a new state of 
affairs. If a grape vine cutting be planted in a 
warm room with plenty of light, leaves may 
appear, and a short growth be made, when sud- 
denly the plant withers, and the disappointed 
amateur takes up his plant and finds it has no 
root. The bud has been stimulated by light 
and heat, and all the nutriment the cutting con- 
tained has been expended in making a feeble 
shoot. Had the cutting been properly treated, 































BRILLIANT FUCHSIA—(F. fulgens.) 
the bud kept cool while the lower end was 
damp and warm, the result would have been 


different. Whenacutting is placed under prop- 
er conditions it prepares to form new roots. 
It needs moisture and a low temperature. The 
nutritive matter in the stem accumulates at the 
place where roots are to appear, and forms a 
rough excrescence of a whitish color and a 
spongy texture, and when this appears, roots are 
quite (though not always) sure to follow. This 
excrescence is called the callus, and cuttings, on 
which it has formed, are said to be “ callused.” 
With autumn planted cuttings this process takes 
place in early winter, and the roots, if they do 
not form at that time, follow in spring. With 
many plants our winters are too severe, and 
the cuttings need to be buried below the reach 
of frost, or placed in earth in a cellar. Moss is 
better than earth for callusing cuttings. The 
peat or bog moss (Sphagnum), so much used for 
packing, has qualities which adapt it for this 
use. It is a poor conductor of heat, does not 
readily decay, and is very retentive of moisture. 
We some years ago accidentally left some cut- 
tings of the Delaware grape in a box of damp 
moss, and found them nicely callused ready for 
planting. Cuttings of the grape, currant (if not 
convenient to plant in autumn,) of hard wooded 
ornamental shrubs, and of blackberry roots and 
other plants increased by root cutting, may be 
placed in a box of damp moss, which is to be 
put into a cellar where it will not freeze, nor 
yet get much above the freezing point. As 
spring approaches the temperature may be al- 
lowed to increase gradually, and by the time it 
is safe to plant, the cuttings will be found well 
callused, and in many instances with roots, 
The requisites are, proper moisture, a low 
but not freezing temperature, and darkness. 
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Forcing Strawberries. 


= 


The forcing of fruits, i.¢., bringing them to 
perfection, by aid of structures and artificial 
heat at a period considerably in advance of their 
natural time of ripening, has been but little 
practised in this country. The reports which 
have gone abroad that strawberries in February 
and March bring $4 a quart in our large cities, 
have induced several to ask about forcing. 
Four dollars a quart for strawberries sounds 
large, (though itis nothing toa guinea an ounce, 
the price that has been paid in London for the 
first fruit), but few think of the care and labor 
necessary to produce the quart of berries, or 
reckon the interest upon the necessary houses or 
frames. That this culture may be made profit- 
able, we do not doubt, but we would not advise 
any one who has had no experience whatever 
with growing plants under glass to attempt it, 
other than as an experiment. A common hot- 
bed or a cold frame will answer for a first trial. 
When a house is used, the plants should be as 
near to the glass as possible, and for this reason 
the houses figured by Mr. Peter Henderson in 
his Gardening for Profit, are well adapted. In 
England, houses especially constructed for the 
purpose are used. Figure 1 shows one of these 
in which the glass is so arranged as to be di- 
rectly over the shelves containing the plants. 
Figure 2 shows asection of a pit used in France 
for forcing. The pit is built of plank set in an 
excavation sufficiently wide to allow of a heavy 
coating of manure to be placed at each side. 
The plants are placed upon a stage to bring 
them near the glass, and the spaces between the 
pots are filled with moss. Below the stage are 
hot water pipes, B, PB, in the figure, to supply 
heat when needed. The pit is 2 feet high 
in front, 3", at the rear, and 4'{, feet wide. 

The variety chiefly employed around New 
York for forcing is the Triomphe de Gand; 
Trollope’s Victoria is sometimes used, and near 











months are required from the time the plants 
are started until the fruit is ripened. The tem- 
perature should be gradually increased ; 65° to 
75° degrees being the proper range by day, 
which may sink 15° during the night. The soil 
in the pots is to be kept properly moist, ayoid- 
ing over-watering, and the foliage is to be 
sprinkled occasionally. When the flowers open 
omit the sprinkling, and admit as much air as 
may be without lowering the temperature. 
When the fruit has set more water will be re- 
quired. All deformed fruit is to be picked off, 


and that which is perfect is to be thinned, if | 
more has set than can be well ripened. 


As the 











Fig. 2.—FRENCH FORCING PIT. 
fruit ripens the house should be kept dry and 
well ventilated to perfect the flavor. In the 
absence of a house the pots may be placed in a 
hot-bed composed of a thick layer of dung and 
leaves, the intervals between the pots being 
filled with moss. The proper temperature is to 
be maintained by ventilation, and if the heat 
falls, as it is likely to do, linings of fresh 
manure are to be placed around the _ bed. 
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The Management of House Plants. 
—f—— 
Some of our correspondents think we should 
give more attention to those plants that are cul- 
tivated in dwellings. Perhaps we have of late 








Boston an old variety, the Cremont, is a favorite neglected this branch of horticulture, and will 
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Fig. 1.—ENGLISH STAWBERRY HOUSE. 


with some growers. The best plants are those | 
which were struck in pots from the first run- 
ners of last spring, and which have been grad- 
ually prepared for forcing by shifting them into 
larger pots as needed. In the absence of plants 
thus treated, good year old plants may be care- 
fully taken up and potted. In either case the | 
soil should be rich—at least one part of well- 
rotted manure to three of good loam—and the 


pots well drained by putting a few pieces of | 


broken crock at the bottom. Set the pots close 
together and give water sufficient to keep the 
ground just moist. If soaking rains come on, 
turn the pots on the side or remove them to a 
shed. They are to be kept cool and free from 
injury by hard frosts, until wanted for forcing, 
and may be placed in a cool house or pit, when 
the weather becomes very frosty. About three 
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endeavor to make amends. There 
- are two ways in which people go 

wrong in starting their stock of 
house plants. Some wait until 
winter has fairly set in, then, 
thinking that some plants would 
#) make their rooms look more 
cheerful, go to a green-house and 
procure a lot of nice, healthy 
looking subjects, being careful 
to select those in bloom, or at 
least well furnished with buds. 
The plants are taken home, and 
in two or three weeks they are 
sorry looking things, the buds 
have fallen, the leaves are wither- 
ed, and the whole ina bad plight. 
The plants in their transfer have been placed in 
totally different conditions as to heat, light, 
moisture, and almost everything essential to 
their growth. Some will worry through it, and 
after a severe struggle, accommodate themselves 
to the change, while others will succumb. 
Another mistake is made by those who have 
plants in the borders during summer, which 
they expect to keep in the house in winter. 
The plants are deft out until the occurrence of 
light frosts give notice that cold weather is at 
hand, then they are hurriedly potted, and taken 
at once into the house.. Very few things will 
stand this treatment. Plants in being lifted, 
however carefully, will have their roots dis- 
turbed, and more or less broken, and it takes 
them some time to recover; they should be 
taken up while there is yet growing weather, 











onidly. nailed, ae promed to diminish the 
evaporating or leaf surface, and shaded a few 
days until they recover. When the plants are 
taken indoors, put them in a room without a 
fire where they can have plenty of air on mild 
days, and thus be gradually habituated to their 
change. The general treatment of the plants we 
will defer until later, and enumerate a few things 
that almost any one can succeed with. If we 
could have but one pot-plant it would be Ivy; 
to be sure it does not bloom, but its rich green 


is better than many poor blossoms. It grows 
with the greatest ease, will stand all kinds 


of abuse, though it well repays good care, 

The Calla (Richardia Aithiopiea) is of easy 
culture and fine in foliage and flower. Chinese 
Primroses are good window plants. The seed 
should have been sown in spring, but plants 
may be had of florists. Among the things that 
are kept by all dealers in green-louse stock, 
those that occur to us as doing well in ordinary 
house culture besides the above, are: Cuphea 
ignea (wrongly called C. platycentra); Gera- 
niums, especially the Sweet-scented, and the 
Ivy-leaved ; Chinese Roses; Epiphyllums, often 
called Crab’s-claw Cactus; Ageratum; Cycla- 
mens; Verbenas ; Petunias; Wax Plant; He- 
liotrope, etc. These are all plants of modern 
hight; among the taller shrubs of house culture 
are Orange, Lemon, Myrtle, Pittosporum, Abu- 
tilons, Daphne Odora, Lauestinus, and with spec- 
ial care, Camellias and Azaleas, Among annu- 
als, Which may be raised from seeds sown at 
are Mignonette, Candytuft and Nemo- 

The plants should be thinned to three 
Several of the bulbs may be 
flowered in the house; these are to be potted 
as described in the article on bulbs. The list 
of house plants might be much increased, but 
more are enumerated above than any one per- 
son would be likely to grow. Many who have 
quite a stock of window plants have raised them 
from cuttings, or slips, which have been given 
them by friends. To the real lover of plants 
those thus raised from the beginning are inex- 
pressibly more valuable than any that can be 
bought. With many house plants, it is an easy 
matter to grow them from cuttings; if slips are 
put into light soil and not exposed to the sun 
for some time, they will take root and grow. 
Others require more care; the cuttings need to 
be covered witha glass; ajar of some kind or 
a glass shade will do. This should be removed 
and wiped every day, and as the cuttings begin 
to grow, lift the edge of the glass and give more 
air. Camellias, Azaleas, and such things, it is 
useless for the amateur to try to propagate, 
The general and especial management of the 
leading plants will be treated of another time. 


once, 
philas. 
in a six inch pot. 
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Hardy Bulbs. 

Under the head of hardy bulbs come the Tu- 
lip, Hyacinth, Crocus, Crown Imperial, Lilies, 
etc. These may be grown as florists flowers, 
the choicest varieties selected, cultivated with 
the greatest care, and, except the Lilies, taken 
up each summer and replanted in autumn; or 
they may be grown as everybody’s flowers— 
planted and let alone for several years. The 
tulip or hyacinth fancier needs no directions 
from us. To those who have never cultivated 
bulbs we say, do not bother with the catalogues ; 
send to a dealer of good reputation the sum ap- 
propriated to bulbs—tell him you wish the best 
for general culture, of assorted colors, and you 
will be much better served in quantity and 
quality than if particular varieties were ‘speci- 
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fied. When the bulbs are received, lose no time 
in psanting them, They may be in separate beds, 
or in clumps in the borders, Deeply spade 
the soil, which is all the better if sandy, or 
trench it, working in a plenty of old cow manure, 
and plant, the distance apart and the depth be- 
ing governed by the size of the bulb. Hya- 
cinths may be put 8 inches apart and 4 inches 
decp; tulips a little less, Crocuses should be 2 
inches decp and about the same apart, Lilies, 
according to their size, one to two feet apart, 
and four inches deep. The bed when planted 
will be a little above the general surface, but 
will settle during the winter. When the ground 
is about to freeze, throw a covering of strawy 
manure or other litter, over the bed, which is to be 
left until spring. Besides the bulbs enumerated 
above, the Sciilas, Snow-drops, Bulbocodium, 
Narcissus, Jonquils, and hardy Gladioluses, are 
to be similarly treated, and to be planted at a 
depth proportioned to their size. These bulbs 
may be grown in pots, but they must not be 
hurried. To get them to bloom well the bulbs 
must be well rooted before the bud pushes to 
any great extent; to thisend they must be kept 
dark and cool, but beyond the reach of frost. 
Prepare a light, rich soil of good loam and cow 
manure, and if not light, add sand. Place an inch 
or so of broken crock in the bottom of the pot, 
and put in the soil and pot the bulbs, which in 
the case of Hyacinths and Polyanthus need not 
be more than half covered. Place the pots in 
acool, dark cellar, or make a rough frame of 
boards to contain them, and cover with several 
inches of coal ashes or tan. It is safe to invert 
asmall flower-pot over each bulb, before put- 
ting on the ashes or tan. The object of this 
is to prevent breaking the bud in uncovering, 
incase it should have started. In about six 
weeks the pots may be brought into a warm 


room, The bulbs may also be grown in boxes. 
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Laurels and Hollies from the Woods. 
iota 

The past summer we saw in the grounds of 
Mr. A. S. Fuller, Ridgewood, N. J., some re- 
markably successful attempts at transplanting 
Laurels or Kalmias. Plants four or five feet 
high, taken from the woods this spring, were 
making a vigorous growth, As Mr. Fuller is 
one of those who have no horticultural secrets, 
we learned how it was done, but as the treat- 
ment was original with him, it was proper 
courtesy to allow him to make it known. As 
he has published his method in the Horticultur- 
al Recorder, we feel at liberty to commend it 
to our readers. In early spring the plants are 
taken up With as little injury to the roots as 
possible, and every branch is cut back about 
half its length; they are set out, and if dry 
weather comes on a mulch is put over the roots. 
This treatment removes all the foliage from the 
plant and leaves « most unpromising looking 
stick. Have patience and the stick will “break” 
in an astonishing manner, and put forth an 
abundance of shoots which will form a good 
head by autumn. and probably flower the next 
year. The Laurel (Kalmia latifolia), one of the 
most beautiful of the broad-leaved evergreens 
is rare in cultivation—the uncertainty attending 
the removal of good sized shrubs having dis- 
couraged planters from the attempt. True, 
plants may be had at the nurseries, and import- 
ed at that, but they are so small that one must 
wait many years before they get large enough to 
be enjoyed. In looking over some manuscript: 
of the late Wm. N. White, of Georgia, we find 





that he had hit upon the same treatment for our 


native Holly (Ilex opaca), We states that by 
removing all the leaves the plants may be 
got out with success. <A holly hedge would 
be both a barrier and an ornament; the slow 
growth of the plants raised from seed and the 
difficulty of removing large ones in the ordina- 
ry way, have deprived us of the services of a 
plant that every lover of hedges has wished 
to use. We hope that our friends in the 
Southern States where the Holly abounds, will 
try this treatment and report the results. 
> 4 ees @ ee > 
Horticultural Wonders. 
gee é 
It seems that we are not the only editors who 
are asked to explain phenomena which have no 
existence. The editor of the London Journal 
of Horticulture received such minute ac- 
counts of a remarkable freak of nature, a 
cluster of apples growing on a plum tree, that 
he made arrangements to go a hundred and 
fifty miles to see it. Before he started he heard 
from another correspondent, who had investi- 
gated the matter by means of a ladder, and 
found that a branch of shrivelled apples had 
caught in the plum tree or had been placed 
there by design. These wonders are easily un- 
ravelled by one who does not want to be de- 
ceived. Near Lake George, a remarkable tree 
is pointed out to travelers, the stage stopping to 
let the passengers see the phenomenon of a tree 
half elm and half maple. Any one of ordinary 
perception can see that two seedlings started 
side by side, and crowded one another so close- 
ly as to apparently form one trunk. The appli- 
cation of proper force would show that there is 
not the slightest union between them. 
gall has appeared on the grape vines in unusual 
abundance this year. It isan inch or more in 
diameter, and looks not unlike a small green 
apple. Upon being cut open it shows the grubs 
of the insect which made it nicely encased. 
This has been sufficient foundation for the story 
of a hybrid between the apple and the grape. 
A vine growing over an apple tree happened to 
have these galls, and without investigation peo- 
ple who ought to know better, promulgated the 
wonder of a hybrid of the apple and the grape. 
eB Bee pe 


An Enemy to the Wistaria. 
teers 

Early in July we found that the Wistarias 
had been attacked by some insect which cut 
the leaves and turn- 
ed over a flap, as 
shown in figure 1. 
Upon returning after 
an «absence from 
home of a_ few 
weeks, we found the 
vines almost entirely 
stripped of foliage, 
and upon examining 
the few remaining 
leaves, we found our 
enemy much grown 
and snugly hidden 
in a shelter made 
by drawing two or 
three leaves together 
by means of strong 
silken threads. Ref- 
erence was had to 
Harris’ Insects, and 











Fig. 1.—wisTARIA LEAF. 
it was found that we probably had to do with the 
Tityrus Skipper. (Hudamus Tityrus of Fabri- 
cius; Gonoloba Tityrus of Doubleday.) The lar- 
va, fig. 2, is about 2 inches long, of a yellow- 


ish green, with darker transverse markings, and 
a chocolate colored head, upon which are two 
large yellow spots looking like enormous eyes. 

The caterpillars are 
not seen by day, as ay OO izz " 
they remain quietly Sea? 
housed, but they are 
active enough after 
dark, and one, by 
examining the vines 
with a light, will see the leaves disappear- 
ing at a most alarming rate. The caterpillar 
transforms to a chrysalis either on the vine or 
in some secure place, and in the following sum- 
mer appears as a very active butterfly, which 
is from 2 to 24 inches across, with brown wings. 
The first pair of wings has a semitransparent 
band across them, and the second pair is mark- 
ed with a broad silvery band on the underside. 
This insect is described by ILarris as being par- 
ticularly destructive to the Locust. There are 
other nearly related species which have similar 
habits, and ours cannot be absolutely identified 
until we hatch the butterfly. As the larvee are 
so perfectly sheltered it is not likely that any 
applications would destroy it. It fortunately 
manifests its presence before much damage is 
done, and can readily be disposed of by going 
over the vines and pinching the leaves where- 
ever they are folded, as shown in figure 1. 

oe + rr ea t—st— 
A Rose with Single and Double Flowers, 
ge 

A correspondent sends us a drawing and an 

account of a rose-bush, one portion of which 





Fig, 2.—CATERPILLAR. 





A large | 


produces single and the other double flowers. 
This is an instance—by no means rare—of what 
the gardeners term a “sport,” and what Mr. 
Darwin in his work on “ Variation of Animals 
and Plants Under Domestication,” calls “ Bud 
Variation.” In this remarkable work are col- 
lected numerous cases of this kind, and the sub- 
ject is discussed at length. That plants vary 
from seeds is well known to every one; a bud 
isin a manner an individual embryo plant, a 
highly developed seed, so to speak. The bud 
can be removed from the parent plant and be 
inserted in anather and grow, and in some in- 
stances it will grow, if put into the soil, like a 
seed. The branch produced from a bud sometimes 
produces a growth quite different from the plant 
from which it springs, and presents distinct 
characters, which may be perpetuated by cut- 
tings. In this way some of the choice florist’s 
varieties have been obtained with the rose and 
many other plants. A white moss-rose has 
produced a red one, and a moss-rose has, by 
bud variation, given roses totally. destitute of 
“ mossiness.” The well-known rose Saffrano, 
in this way produced the more beautiful Isa- 
bella Sprunt. We have given instances in these 
pages of some remarkable variations in grapes, 
and some of the beautifully variegated Pelar- 
goniums are sports from other varieties. Peach 
trees have produced nectarines, and certain 
branches of cherry trees have borne fruit ripen- 
ing much later than the rest onthe tree. These 
things are not common, but sufficiently frequent 
to be of value to the florist and pomologist, and 
we hope our readers will communicate any 
such instances as fall under their observation, 





at @ a > 





Boxes For Prorection.—A box made by 
tacking boards together, open at both ends, and 
of a hight proportioned to the plant to be cover- 
ed is often useful to protect tender things in win- 
ter. It is put over the plant and the open spaces 





filled with salt hay er other elastic material. 
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Treatment of Lawns and Grass Plots. 

Many people think that the one thing requis- 
ite to produce a good turf is to sow a particular 
kind of seed. There is, to be sure, a 
choice in grasses, and we have in former 
articles indicated our preferences. But 
whatever kind of grass is sown, good 
keeping will tell. Frequent rollings and 
mowings with occasional top-dressings 
will make a good turf with most perennial 
grasses. The roller is an important 
implement in keeping a lawn in order. 
Where the mowers are frequently used 
this is not so necessary, as these imple- 
ments have a roller attached ; but where, 
as in many places, the mowing is done 
by a scythe, the roller must be brought 
into use. Every person who crosses a 
lawn makes the surface uneven; where 
a path is worn, it is a pretty sure indica- 
tion that a walk is needed, and it is best 
to make one at once. Promiscuous 
trampling of a piece of grass, large or 
small, especially if just after rain, leaves 
it in a bad condition for mowing, whether 
by machine or by hand. Wherever hand 
mowing is practised, roll the grass the 
day before. This removes all inequalities 
of the surface of the soil, and the grass 
will recover during the night and be ready 
to take the scythe. Many perennial 
grasses, as well as the clover, form a turf 
by throwing out runners, which root at 
the joints. If the Jawn be mowed with- 
out rolling, much will be cut off, which, 
had the roller been used, would have been 
pressed into the soil and taken root. 
Large lawns are really easier to manage 
than grass plots, such as we find in village 
and town yards. With these last the mow- 
ing is often delayed and the stronger varie- 
ties of grass, or if the plot is all of one 
kind, the stronger shoots, smother the 
weaker. Let any one mow a neglected 
lawn or grass plot and he will find, if he 
mows as he should, within an inch of 
the soil, that the remaining leaves of 
grass are all dead and that the runners 
have but little hold. It would be in 
most cases impracticable to use a roller on 
small grass plots. These can be levelled by the 
use of the Turf Beetle. The shape of the im- 
plement is shown in the engraving. It is a 
piece of 83-inch plank of a length and width pro- 
portioned to the views of the operator. We use 
one about 3 inches thick, 10 inches wide, and 1’|. 
foot long. It is operat- 
ed like a pavior’s ram- 
mer, and one, after a 
little practice, can make 
a grass plot smooth and 
level. Where the plot 
is small a grass-hook, a 
sickle without teeth, is 
used in preference toa 
scythe. Weeds will es- 
tablish themselves if not 
pulled while young. 
Thistles, plantains, and 
other coarse weeds are 
easily removed while 
small. Barn-yard grass or Cock’s-foot (Pani- 
eum Crus-galli), is apt to appear late in sum- 
mer, and be troublesome. It is a coarse annual, 
making clumps of such vigorous growth that 
it kills out the finer grasses near it. It shouid 
be pulled up as soon as it can be distinguished. 





TURF BEETLE, 


The implement here figured is useful in lay- 
ing turf, as by its aid not only a Jevel surface may 
be secured, but the roots of the turf will be 
brought into close contact with the soil below. 











STARRY SCABIOUS.—(Scabiosa stellata.) 


Winter Bouquets. 

Bouquets of Everlasting flowers, as they are 
called, are pleasing or the reverse, according to 
the care that has been given to collecting and 
preserving the flowers, and the taste displayed 
in making them up. Most of these unfading 
flowers bloom Jate, some, such as the Helicrhy- 
sums, coming into perfection just at the time of 
hard frosts. With the majority of these plants 
it is best to pick the flowers before they fairly 
open, remove the leayes from the stems, tie them 
in small bundles, and hang them, flowers down, 
to dry in the shade. If too many are put to- 
gether there is danger of mildew, and it is 
moreover difficult to keep the stems straight. 
The Globe Amaranth (Gomphrena), should not 
be picked until the heads are well developed 
and feel papery. If in making up, the natural 
stems are not managable, or if the flowers be- 
come broken off, as they are apt to be, artificial 
stems made of slivers of broom corn may be at- 
tached by means of a thread or fine wire. Seed- 
vessels of various kinds are introduced into 
these bouquets with good effect. A species of 


Scabious (Scabiosa stellata,) is sometimes culti- 
vated for ‘his use, under the name of Starry 








Scabious. We saw this old but not very com- 
mon plant some time ago in the garden of Mr. 
Vick, at Rochester, and were so pleased with 
its appearance in fruit that we had an engray- 
ing made of it. Each seed-vessel is sur- 
mounted by an expanded and prettily 
marked calyx, and which holds its shape 
and beauty when dry. It is an annual 
and may be readily raised from the seed, 
cnssalipasan 

A New Lawn PLant—Or rather an 
old and well known plant put to a new 
use. In France it is found that the com- 
mon Yarrow or Milfoil (Achillea Millefo. 
lium) makes an excellent lawn. With us 
it occurs abundantly as a weed. That it 
will make a lawn is asserted on good 
authority, and such is its hardiness that 
it will grow in places too dry for grass to 
flourish well upon them. We are assured 
that in the city of Paris there are velvety 
lawns made of this plant which haye 
remained of a fine green through a 
drought of two month’s duration. We 
hope that some of our Southern readers 
will try it. Nothing is said of the time 
of sowing, but we presume it may be 
sown in fall or spring as most convenient. 
The seed is already or soon will be ripe, 


—_>e—_—_ 


The Movements of Plants. 





That plants possess the power to move 
spontaneously, is well known to those 
who have watched those flowers and 
leaves which go to sleep at night and 
wake up in the morning. The sponta- 
neous movements of climbing plants 
have been illustrated in a former volume, 
and the Sensitive Plant affords a marked 
illustration of rapid motion when irritated 
by thetouch. More striking than these, 
because more rarely witnessed, are the 
singular ways of the Moving Plant, Des- 
modium gyrans, a native of the East In- 
dies. A friend who was so fortunate as 
to raise some plants from seed, sent us 
a specimen, the motions of which have 
been watched with great interest. The 
engraving shows one of the leaves of 
half the natural size. It is a com- 
pound leaf, with one large terminal leaflet, 
and two small lateral ones. When the weath- 
er is sufficiently warm, the smaller leaflets will 
rise and fall by perceptible jerks, and at the 
same time perform a gyratory movement, while 
the larger leaflet will occasionally turn itself as 
if to see that the little 
fellows are doing their 
duty. This move- 
ment continues day 
and night, sometimes 
with only one leaf, 
then with several, and 
does not seem to de- 
pend upon any exter- 
nal condition, other 
than that the plant ; 
shall have sufficient ff 
heat for its healthy § 
growth. What pur- ‘ 
pose is served by 
these motions, or how 
they benefit the plant, is not easy to see. 
The plant is sometimes called Hedysarum gyrans, 
but the best authorities place it in Desmodium, 
of which we have several native species, with 
adhesive seed-pods, known as Tick-Trefoils, 





MOVING LEAF. 
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(ie For other Household Items, see ‘‘ Basket” pages.) 
—roryryae—~"w— > 
Sea-side Fare--The Quahog—(Round-clam), 

—_—e— 

As stated last month, the Quahog of New Eng- 
Jand is called Clam, or Round-clam in New York, 
aud southward. Quahog or Quahaug, is an Indian 
word, and we like to see the aboriginal names pre- 
served; besides the animals are so unlike that it is 
absurd to call them both clams. Figure 1 gives 
the shape of the shell, which is quite different from 
that of the clam given last month. While the shell 
of the clam is thin, this is thick and very flinty. 
In some localities the shells are nearly white, but 
generally they are bluish or lead-colored. Qua- 








Fig. 1.—THE QuaHoGc—{ Venus mercenaria.) 


hogs are found on muddy bottoms, on or near the 
surface, and are taken by rakes or by “treading out.”? 
The fishermen wade at low tide and pick them up 
as they are felt by the feet. When opened, the ap- 
pearance, figure 2, is very different from that of the 
clam. The snout is inconspicuous, the ‘ belly” 
or body is the most prominent part, and to this is 
attached a somewhat triangular appendage, the 
foot, by the use of which the animal is enabled to 
slowly move from place to place. The drawing is 
taken froma boiled animal, as the parts show more 
distinctly than in the raw one. Quahogs differ 
in size from that of a half dollar to nearly as large 
as one’s fist, and like oysters and other shell fish, 
their tenderness and flavor differwith age and locali- 
ty. Being in season when oysters are not good, great 
numbers are eaten raw. The modes of cooking are 
various; a primitive shore style is to wash the 
shells thoroughly, put them into a pot without 
water, and cook until the shells have opened. A 
considerable amount of water is contained within 
the shells, and is given off in cooking. The ani- 
mal is then readily picked out from the shell, arid 





Tig. 2.—QUAHOG OUT OF THE SHELL. 
may be eaten with whatever seasoning is fancied. 
This is a ready method of opening Quahogs to 
cook in other ways. To ‘open them raw, a blunt 
knife is placed where the shells meet, and is struck 
a smart blow with a stick; the muscle which holds 
the shells together being severed they spring apart, 
and the animal may be taken out. Soup may be 
made of Quahogs opened in this way, in the same 
way that oyster-soup is made, with milk, butter, 
pepper, and thickened with cracker. A much rich- 
er soup is made by boiling out the Quahogs as 
above mentioned, chopping them fine and using 











the liquor for a portion of the soup. Placing over 
a brisk fire and roasting in the shell, like oysters, is 
a favorite way of cooking with many. Young and 
tender Quahogs make a delicious pie. Theyshould 
not be larger than an old-fashioned penny when 
boiled out, and be made into a savory pie with the 
addition of salt-pork, seasoning, and sometimes 
veal is added. Chopped and mixed with a batter 
of flour and eggs, they are fried in fritters, or 
in crumbs, by dipping first in egg and then in 
finely powdered cracker, and frying quickly toa 
nice brown. Quahog chowder in New England, 
(clam chowder in New York), is a dish of great 
repute, and each chowder maker thinks he can 
make it better than any one else. It seems to be 
one of the few forms of cookery in which a gentle- 
man may indulge, and many a one well known in 
commercial or professional 
life prides himself on his 
ability to make chowder. 
The essentials of a chowder 
2 are quahogs, pork, pota- 
toes, hard-bread, and an 
= old-fashioned iron pot, with 
a close fitting cover. Other 
things may be added, but 
these are essential. Place 
= slices of fat pork in the 
pot, and slowly fry it until 
- rather crisp, and then take 
= it out, put in some qua- 
= hogs (clams), a layer of 
sliced potatoes, some brok- 
en hard bread, and some 
of the fried pork, cut in 
small pieces, using pepper 
at discretion, go on with 
alternate layers in the same 
order, until enough has 
been put in the pot. Add water, in which a 
little flour has been stirred, enough to cover the 
materials, (do not use too much thickening), cover 
the pot and cook slowly until the potatoes are done, 
This is the general outline which admits of varia- 
tions. The quahogs, if large, are cut in several pieces; 
some pour out the pork fat and substitute butter ; 
onions thinly sliced, are often used; a red pepper 
broken up is an essential ingredient with some; 
tomatoes are sometimes added, and wine even forms 
a portion of the compound. No definite rules 
can be given for making 2 chowder—it being a dish 
that allows for a display of art—but however 
made it isa most savory and popular compound, 


2 
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The Cooking of Vegetables. 

CucumBERS to most people are only known as a 
vegetable to be eaten raw with vinegar, and whatever 
other condiment may be liked. The writer hap- 
pens to be fond of them cooked, especially fried. 
Cucumbers grown rather too large for eating raw 
are the best. Pare and slice lengthwise, dip in bat- 
ter or in egg, and then in pounded cracker, and 
fry as directed last month for egg-plant. We have 
eaten stewed cucumbers, but never cooked them. 
A correspondent at Shawnee Town, Iils., sends the 
following way of doing them, with the remark that 
cooked thus, they are more palatable and healthful 
than when eaten raw. ‘“ Pare and slice 2 or 3 com- 
mon sized cucumbers, put them ina shallow vessel 
with half a teacupful of water, which has previously 
been seasoned with salt and pepper, stew them un- 
til soft; then add a large spoonful of fresh butter, 
or fried meat gravy, not lard, also 2 or 3 large 
spoonfuls of rich, sweet cream. While stewing, 
the vessel should be covered and stirred occasion- 
ally. Try it.’ Others use equal parts of cucum- 
bers and sliced onions, fry them first in a little but- 
ter and then stew, seasoning with cayenne pepper. 

CELARIAC OR TURNIP-ROOTED CELERY.—This is 
a variety of celery with a large root, and is found 
in our city.markets wherever there is a large Ger- 
man population. It is altogether too good a thing 
to be confined to the German or any other people, 
and those who like celery at all will do well to 
grow it, as it is less trouble than the ordinary kind. 








The sliced roots may be used for flavoring soup, or 
peeled and sliced they may be stewed until tender, 
and served with cream, salt, and pepper, or a sauce 
made with flour and butter. Boiled whole and 
sliced when cold, it is excellent dressed as a salad. 

TOMATOES, though not among the less known 
vegetables, are capable of being cooked in so many 
ways that we must notice them in their season. 
Many prefer them simply peeled and stewed, with 
plenty of butter, but cooked only just enough to fair- 
ly heat them through. Others stew them, rub them 
through a sieve, and stew again until reduced to a 
thick pulp. We like both these ways; they give 
two distinct flavors. The last mentioned manner 
of cooking gives a rich sauce to serve with meats 
of any kind. But we wish to give some of the less 
common modes of cooking tomatoes. Peel the fruit, 
cut it up and let the juice drain from it; put into 
a buttered pan with bread-crumbs, butter, salt and 
pepper, and bake for half an hour in a quick oven. 
This is called scalloped tomatoes, and if tried once, 
will probably be repeated. Broiled tomatoes are 
relished as a novelty. Cut large ones in two cross- 
wise, put them on a gridiron, cut surface down; 
when well seared, turn, put a lump of butter, with 
salt and pepper on each one, and cook with the skin 
side down until done. Baked or stuffed tomatoes are 
excellent; large fruit is required; wash and wipe 
each one, and with asharp knife cut out a good sized 
plug at the point where the stem was attached, be- 
ing careful not to cut through the lower surface. 
This cavity may be filled with o lump of butter, a 
mixture of butter and bread crumbs, using salt 
or pepper, or with any kind of meat chopped very 
fine, highly seasoned and mixed with plenty of 
butter. Put the tomatoes thus prepared in a pan 
and bake for half an hour, or until well browned. 
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A Handsome Flower Stand. 
o> oe 
At one of Mr. Whitlock’s weekly exhibitions, a 
stand was presented by Mr. C. L. Allen, Florist of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., that was noticeable not only for 
the beauty and tasteful arrangement of the flowers 
it contained, but for the workmanship of the stand 
itself. Rustic stands are often coarse in mate- 





Fig. 2. Fig. 1.—FLOWER STAND. 





rial and in construction; this, while it has much 
the effect of rustic-work, is neat and more in keep- 
ing with the furniture with which it would be sur- 
rounded in the parlor. Figure 1 shows the stand 
as it appears when empty. Above is an octagonal 


box which contains a zinc pan that may be filled - 
with earth, and used for growing plants, or may © 


serve to hold cut-flowers. When used for the last 
named purpose, a conyex zinc cover is placed over 
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the pan; this is perforated with numerous ere 
through which the stems of the flowers are thrust. 
The pan in this case, of course, contains water. 
Below is 2 wire basket which can be lined with 
moss, and hold a pot of Ivy, the stems of which 
may be entwined around the legs of the stand. 
The legs are of 
the shape given in 
fig. 2, A ; they are 
first sawed out 
of ablack walnut 
plank, and then 
worked into a 
rounded shape by 
use of the draw- 
ing knife, spoke- 
shave, or cvyen a 
jack-knife. The 
shape of the curv- 
ed cross pieces near the bottom of the stand is shown 
at 2B, figure After the pieces are rounded, a 
“rustic” appearance is given to the work by lining 
it with shallow grooves by means of a small gouge, 
such as is used by wood-carvers. The whole is 
finished by oiling it with linseed oil. When the 
stand is not occupied by flowers, Mr. Allen con- 
verts it into a useful article of furniture by means 
of the cireular top, figure 3. This has a projec- 
tion to fit into the upper part of the stand in place 
of the zine pan. Any one who is at all handy with 
tools can readily make this really pretty article of 
furniture from the engravings we have given. 





Fig. 3.—TOP OF STAND. 
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Household Talks. 


‘T HATTIE. 
eee 
Almost every housekeeper fancies that her way 
of making pickles is the best, at any rate, I for one 
must plead guilty to the charge, for certainly I do 
think my mangoes and the way I manage my 6-gal- 
lon churn crock cannot be beaten. Some few years 
ago, [eame across an old-fashioned churn which 
suited my ideas of a pickle crock admirably, as it 
was tall and narrow. The lid was lost or broken, 
and it was chipped a little on the bottom, but did 
not leak, however. Being useless as a churn with- 
out a properly constructed lid, the storekeeper 
made areasonable deduction from its original price. 
It has always been my mango crock, has been 
full every fall and invariably empty every spring. 
About the time of early frost, I take every musk- 
melon I can find of suitable size and kind. The 
smaller, greener, and smoother skinned, the better. 
I never use those larger than a goose egg, nor any 
rough skinned ones. For materials for stuffing I 
procure a quantity of small, round, green tomatoes, 
two or three heads of cauliflower, as many small 
cucumbers as possible, radish pods, nasturtiums, 
and carrots, in fact, any kind of vegetable that 
will make pickle, including small button onions. 
From each melon I cut a slice or square, accord- 
ing to fancy, and take out the pulp and seeds, re- 
serve the lid with each, and set on one side until 
all are done; thenI stew the tomatoes, peel the 
onions, and cut the cauliflower into small branches 
leaving a head to each little stem, scrape and slice 
the carrots, ete. When all are done, place a few 
melons on the bottom of the crock, filling in the 
spaces with the prepared ingredients, and so on 
until the crock is full. By usinga little care in pre- 
paring, a less quantity of brine will be needed; this 
will apply also as regards vinegar. To two galions 
of boiling water add a pint and a half of salt anda 
piece of alum as large asa butternut, and as soon as 
dissolved pour over the mangoes and let them stand 
three or four days, when they will be ready to fia- 
ish. During this time I make ready the spices 
and vinegar needed. A darning needle and white 
darning cotton will be needed to secure the lid of 
each mango, after it is filled. en I shall want 6 
quarts of the best cider vinegar, 8¢ of a lb. of mus- 
tard secd, 2 ounces of ieenea. 1 an ounce of 
mace, a root or two of ginger, green is best, two or 
three peppers, and a tablespoonful of pounded 
alum. I reject cinnamon and cloves, from sour 
vegetable pickle, and reserve them for sweet fruit 
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‘picklo—there’ is method in all things,even in -" kles. 
In five days at the longest, take the vegetables from 
the brine, wash in clear spring water, and let them 
drain an hour or two; then fill each melon with a 
pleasant variety, such as an onion, a piece of cauli- 
flower, a cucumber, a small tomato, a slice of car- 
rot, and one teaspoonful of mustard seed, adjust 
the proper lid, secure it with the needle and thread, 
and fill each one in the same way. When all are 
filled, puta few on the bottom of the crock with 
the lid uppermost, and fill the spaces with any in- 


gredients remaining over, and so on until the jar | 


is full. Boil the vinegar with the alum and spices 
before mentioned, and any mustard seed not used 
in the filling, and pour boiling hot over the whole, 
and they are ready to put away for winter use. Do 
not tie the spice in a bag, but allow it to arrange 
itself among the mangoes. This pickle will 
keep any length of time the family will allow. 

It may be thought to savor of vulgar taste, but I 
assure you that every one of our household, Ed- 
ward especially, is fond ef pickled onions, and it is 
an invariable rule with me to do up a bushel and 
ahalf every fall; and I have never found that quan- 
tity more than enough to supply our wants. In 
former years it has been a serious matter to get 
such a quantity in proper condition for pickling, 
and many were the tears shed over the jacket strip- 
ping process, but Iam happy to say that tears and 
stained fingers as respects onions, are things of 
the past, for they are quite unnecessary. With a 
sharp knife, cut off neatly the top and bottom 
from each, and throw into a tub or crock, and pour 
over them a boiling lye made of wood ashes. It 
should be as strong as possible. Most of the skins 
will come off immediately. I have never repeated 
the process, but I suppose if the first lye was re- 
moved, and fresh poured over, no further trouble 
would be needed; as it is, with me it has been nee- 
essary to usea knife in removing some of the skins. 
They should be well washed from the lye before 
handling. When ready, pour over a little stronger 
brine than that used for the mangoes, say 1 quart 
of salt to two gallons of water, without alum. Let 
them stand a week, when they may be washed and 
drained for a few hours, and boiling vinegar poured 
over them, spiced as for the mangoes, or if more 
convenient, with red peppers alone, as they are 
really a spice in themselves. Do not forget to add 
the alum, however, as it is necessary to restore 
them to their original crispness. The middle of 
October is the best time to make this pickle. 

I have also a 3-gallon crock known by the name 
of the pear jar. Itis devoted to a sweet pickle, 
made of pears, seasoned with sugar, vinegar, cin- 
namon, and cloves. Just before pears are fully 
ripe, I peel the desired quantity and boil until ten- 
der in a syrup made to my taste—say one and ahalf 
to two pounds of sugar to one quart of vinegar. 
I boil a few at a time, and when all are done, cover 
with boiling syrup and put away for use. My 4- 
gallon peach crock is filled nearly every fall with 
peaches done very much in the same way as the 
pears. I sometimes omit to peel them, in which 
case I insert 3 or 4 cloves into each. But little 
prepared syrup is necessary, as a great deal of 
juice is formed from the peaches themselves. 

Yes, quite an array of crocks, but then not half 
as many as used in some families. Here is the 
ripe tomato crock, the small cucumber, the mango, 
the onion, the peach, the pear, the preserved 
lb. for 1b, damson crock, the plum pickle, and 
the large green cucumbers stuffed and pickled ex- 
actly as the muskmelons; they are nearly as good, 
some prefer them. The higdom jar, the pickled 
cherries, and here is the ripe cucumber sweet 
pickle, and the ripe watermelon rind, both made 
alike, the latter the nicer, however, as it is more 
tender and of better flavor. But I must tell you 
how to makeit asit is excelleut, but I did net show 
you my stuffed large peppers, or my green tomato 
mangoes, both filled with sliced cabbage seasoned 
with mustard, and then mysliced green tomato and 
onion, just the season for making it now as the 
frost, if there is any, does not injure the tomatoes 
materially. But enough—let us go to the melon 
pickle. Take the rind of ripe watermelon, peel 











| 


| tomatoes and onions chopped fine, 





| : : 
| The materials required 





| 
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and cut into dee. oan pack 1 in a jar, pour in over 
them a little vinegar or salt and water. I prefer 
the vinegar. In 24 hours, boil until tender jn a 
syrup made of 2 Ibs, of sugar to one quart of Vine- 
gar spiced with cassia buds or cinnamon and cloyeg 
as preferred. Boil a few only at a time, and when 
all are done, pour over the remaining syrup. If 
not enough to cover well, make a little more, 

Higdom is made of vegetables—generally green 
ané salted for 
afew hours. Drain thoroughly and place ina jar, 
Pour over boiling vinegar, spiced with mustard, 
allspice, and peppers; strain before pouring oyer, 
———t @ 


A Neat and Durable Tidy. 








An engraving is here given of a tidy which js 
easily made, is very pretty when done, and which can 
be washed and done up to look as good as ney, 
are spool cotton thread, 
No. 12, and a frame 14 inches square, which can 
be readily made of half-inch strips. Upon the 
outer edge od — side of the wom are cut 





Fig. 1 -—THREAD TIDY. 

twenty notches, half an inch apart, beginning 
two inches from the corner. At each of these 
notches the frame is wound with thread, using 
from ten to fifteen turns, as the tidy is wanted heay- 
ier or lighter. When the frame has been wound 
in one direction, then wind the cotton in the same 
manner the other way. If the notches have been 
properly placed, the threads will cross at right 
angles, dividing the esacdis of the tidy into squares. 
Then take a nec- 
dle with doubled 


_ cotton and tie 
the crossed 
threads, as_ is 


shown in figure 
> 2. Commence at 
Y one corner and 
tie the thread 
fast, pass it diag- 
= onally across the 
square, pass the 
needle around 
* the threads 

where they cross 
and tieasingle knot. The whole is to be tied over in 
one direction, and then in the opposite. Figure 2, 
which shows some squares of the natural size, will 
enable the construction to be readily understood. 
When all the tying is done, cut the threads where 
they pass around the frame, and the fringe is formed. 
After washing and starching, it should be stretched 
in shape and pinned out todry. Is not to be ironed. 

= — eo 

Heres ror Winter.—Tying aromatic herbs 
in bunches, and hanging them in a garret or 
other place until needed, is not the best way 
to keep them. After drying, place the herbs near 
the stove for a short time, remove and cool, when 





they can be rubbed toa moderately fine powder be- 
tween the hands, leaving only the useless stems. 
Keep the powdered herbs in well stopped bottles 
properly labeled. Every housewife should have 
sage, thyme, summer sayory, and sweet marjoram. 
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BOYS & GIRLS? COLUMNS. 


noon OOEOOO™" 
The ** Philosopher’s Stone.’ 


It was long supposed that gold could be made by art. 
gome of the wiscst men spent large fortunes and devoted 
their whole lives in trying to discover the process. They 
hoped to acquire enormous riches by finding out the se- 
erect. Their belief was that all metals are made of nearly 
the same ingredients, that silver and gold contained the 
same elements as iron and lead, but freed from impuri- 
ties. Those engaged in seeking the art of transmutation, 
as it was called, were named alchemists. The substance 
by which they hoped to effect the change from the base 
to the finer metals they described as the ‘‘ Philosopher's 
Stone.’’ Many curious anecdotes are related concerning 
the alchemists. It is said that a certain king in India, 
who believed in alchemy, was marching with his army 
across a shallow stream, and that when all had passed, it 
was discovered that one of the fetters on an eclephant’s 
foot was changed to gold. It was immediately concluded 
that the ‘‘ philosopher’s stone’ must be somewhere in 
the stream, and coming in contact with the iron, it had 
made the wonderful change. The king, hearing of the 
occurrence, at once halted his army and had a large ditch 
dug above the place, to carry away the water, so that the 
bed of the stream could be searched. When it was laid 
bare, men were employed to pick up the stones found 
there and rub them upon a pieceofiron. As fast as they 
proved worthless they were cast away into the water be- 
yond. They worked this way for days, and it is said they 
became so accustomed to giving a rub and a throw with 
each stone, that although one fellow came across the very 
stone they were seeking, which turned his iron into gold, 
yet away it went with a jerk, like the rest, from mere 
habit, and although they spent along time in searching 
for it, it could never be regained. If the author of this 
fable meant to teach that we should be careful not to 
throw away opportunities lightly, lest a golden one slip 
by unobserved, he conveyed some truth by his narration. 
Several stories are told of strangers appearing in various 
places, and after successfully performing the experiment 





of changing lead into gold, leaving with the promise of | 


coming back in a short time; but there is no account of 
the promise ever being kept. Here, again, the truth 
seeker will discover at least a golden maxim, not to trust 
to promises when present performance is possible. 
Many tricks were played off by impostors on those who 
believed in alchemy. Sometimes they used a melting pot 
with a false bottom; at the real bottom they placed a 
quantity of gold or silver, or some of their compounds. 
The melting pot being placed in a very hot fire, they put 
in alittle lead, and stirring it as it melted, also broke 
away the false bottom. Then when the crucible was 
cooled, the finer metal which had been concealed would 
be found. Some persons still think that the time 
may come when the secret of gold making will be dis- 
covered, and that the alchemists were not far from right 
in believing that all metals are but variations of some one 
primary substance. Whether the theory be true or not, 
itis certain that the experiments and researches of al- 
chemists have not been entirely in vain. By their means 
many useful chemical mixtures were discovered, and 
much yaluable scientific knowledge gained to the world. 





Pious Thieves. 


Travelers in Russia state that one of the ornaments of 
their houses is a ‘‘holy picture’ of the Madonna or 
some saint, which is found among all classes of the pop- 
ulation, even to the remotest part of the immense ein- 
pire. These pictures are held in great reverence, and 
every person entering a room containing one is expected 
to remove his hat and cross himself devoutly. They are 
rightly considered quite a safeguard, for thieves hesitate 
to steal where such a picture is present. Some cunning 
rogues, however, have managed to make their depreda- 
tions and ease their consciences; several instances are 
recorded where houses have been robbed, but the holy 
pictures were carefully covered bya cloth, 80 that the 
saint might not be shocked by, or interfere with, the in- 
iquity being done by the pious. thieves in its presence. 


Robinson Crusoe’s Island, 


‘* How I would like to live like Robinson Crusoe,” many 
® boy has said after having read the interesting account 
of him written many years ago by Defoe. Some young 
readers have taken pains to look for his island, Juan 
Fernandez, on the map, and a few can tell something of 
the general character of the place at the present day. All, 
however, do not know these particulars ; one writes to 
enquire about them, and for the benefit of those who 
would like to be informed, we give the following brief 
account. The Island of Juan Fernandez is in the South 
Pacific Ocean, about 400 miles west of the coast of Chili, 





to which country it belongs. It is 15 miles long and 6 
miles wide, the coast being irregular, so that it contains 
only about 65 square miles, Itisa rugged, mountainous 
region, but contains many pleasant and fertile valleys. 
Its principal mountain is nearly 4000 feet high. It is oc- 
cupicd by a colony of fishermen, numbering about 50 
persons, who hire it from the Chilian government. The 
climate is very healthful, and ihe soil fertile, producing 
abundant crops of grain and fruits, such as apples, straw- 
berries, melons, figs, ete. V. aluable woods, as sandal 
wood, the cork tree, etc., grow wild. Wild goats abound 
in the rocky districts, and fish are plenty in the adjoining 
waters. The place is frequently visited by vessels to 
procure a supply of water, though we believe there is no 
regular line of communication. In 1704 Alexander Sel- 
kirk, a Scotchman, who was sailing master of an English 
privateer, was sect ashore there at his own request, and 
remained in solitude, ‘‘ monarch of all ho surveyed,” for 
five years. He was provided with plenty of clothing, 
arms, ammunition, etc., so that he did not suffer from 
want. “His adventures are supposed to have been the 
foundation for the story of Robinson Crusoe, but there 
are good reasons for believing that Defoe received his 
idea of the book from the published account of a Spani- 
ard wrecked on an island in the Caribbean Sea, near the 
mouth of the Orinoco river, where he lived alone for 
many years, being finally taken off by a passing vessel. 





An Honest Miner. 


A Cornish miner living at Camborne, was unable at 
one time to pay his rent, and his little stock of furniture 
was seized to be sold to satisfy the demand. He applied 
to a lady, well known in the district for her charitable 
deeds, for a loan of three guineas, ‘I know nothing of 
you;you may be a drunkard or an impostor,’’ were the 
disheartening words that met his application. ‘*‘ Madam,” 
replied the miner with energy, ‘*I am neither, and if you 
will lend me the money I will return it in four months.” 
The money was lent, the time for payment came round, 
and the miner who by great exertion had managed to get 
the money together, set off on foot to pay his debt. On 
his way he had either to cross a small river, or lengthen 
his journey three miles to pass over a bridge. He chose 
the former, but miscalculating the depth of the water, lost 
his footing and was drowned. When the body was re- 
covered, his wife said he had three guineas with him for 
the lady who had lent that sum. His pockets were 
searched, and no money found, but some one noticed that 
his right hand was firmly clinched. It was opened, and 
there were three guineas which he had firmly held. 





The Monk Outwitted. 


It is related that a monk living in Peru, by his gambling 
practices, got into great difficulties in money matters. 
The native Indians in his vicinity were much attached to 
him, as he was of a kind and generous disposition, and 
they frequently sent him presents. One day, when he 
had lost largely in gambling, an Indian promised to assist 
him, and the next evening brought him a Jarge box full 
of silver ore. The present was several times repeated, 
and the monk very naturally was anxious to discover 
where the precious metal was procured. He pressed the 
Indian so closely that at last he consented to conduct him 
to the mine. Accordingly one night several Indians 
came to his house, blindfolded him, and each by turns 
carried him for some distance into the mountains. At 
length the bandage was removed and he found himself in 
an opening in the rocks, surrounded by bright masses of 
silver, and was permitted to take as much as he could 
carry. While the Indians were conducting him home 
again blindfolded, he unfastened his rosary, and dropped 
the beads at intervals along the path, hoping by their aid 
to find his way to the mine again alone. In the course of 
an hour or two his Indian friend knocked at his door, 
and giving him a handful of beads said, ‘you dropped 
your rosary on the way, father, and I have picked it up 
for you.” This was the last visit he was allowed to make, 
the Indians{ealously keeping the secret from strangers. 


The Disobliging Clerk. 


One rainy day when little was being done by the clerks 
at Stewart's up town store, an elderly man stepped in and 
asked to see some sheeting. The young man behind the 
counter of that department, who had but recently been 
employed there, laid down a piece for inspection. ‘ Let 
me look at another,” said the gentleman. The clerk 
leisurely replaced the first piece and handed down anoth- 
er. This did not suit, and more was asked for, and as 
the clerk was about replacing the goods already shown, 
the customer requested that it be left, that he might com- 
pare it with other pieces. After several more pieces had 
been looked at, one seemed to suit his wishes, but to 
make sure of its quality he took hold of one end and car- 
ried it nearer the light. ‘‘ Hold on, old man, none of 
that,’’ cried the clerk, sharply; you can buy goods here 





at the counter, if you want them.’ He did not like the 
trouble of folding up the goods again. ‘I guess you'd 
better step down to the cashier’s desk and get what is 
owing you,” quietly remarked the supposed customer, 
who was Mr. Stewart himself. ‘ You are too careful of 
yourself to do business for me.” There was nothing left 
for the indolent and disobliging @erk te do but settle his 
accounts and leave. The lesson was severe, and one 
which will probably be lasting in his own case and also 
in that of his fellow clerks who saw the transaction. 


Arithmetical Curiosity. 


Ask a friend to write three numbers, consisting of the 
same number of figures, no matter how many, one under 
the other; tell him you will add two numbers to them, 
and that you will inform him how much the amount will 
be when added, as soon as he will write his first number. 
For example your friend writes 87268; you immediately 
announce that the sum of the five numbers will be 287266, 
no matter what he may put down for his second and third 
numbers. Suppose him to write for the second and third 
lines 43521 and 63198; you will write under them 56478 
and 36801, and on adding will find the amount previously 
given to be correct. Of course you must know what to 
take for the fourth and fifth numbers. These may always 
be found at once, by subtracting the figures of the second 
and third lines from the number nine, and setting down 
the remainder, The answer you can find from the first 
line of figures only, in this way ; placc the figure 2 before 
the first line, and subtract it from the last figure of the- 
line. By placing the numbers given above in the form of 
a sum in addition, the whole working may be readily 
seen. Practice well so that you may go through the oper- 
ation without hesitation before exhibiting, and those un- 
acquainted with the secret will be surprised at the result. 


Auswers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
September number, page 337. No. 321. Puzzle Picture.— 
It brings to mind the ‘‘ wail of the tide” (ted) . No. 
322. Puzzle Picture.—The man can get down safely on his 
goose, where there is plenty of it....} No, 323. IMustrated 
Rebus.—Bee knot over urn nest over loud oar over shoe r 
in ewer t-auk; or Be not over earnest, over loud or over 
sure in your talk....No. 324. Metagram.—Power, Bower, 
Tower, Sower, Rower, Mower, Cower, Dower. ..No. 325, 
Word Puzale.-—The word is ‘Insatiate’’ (Zn-sat-é-ate). 
The following have sent in correct answers to puzzles, 
ete. Isaac 'l’. McLeain, Apollos Dyer, A. G. Smith, Fan- 
nie Barrett, Leah A. Mechling, Mahala Yartman, T. T. 
Taylor, ‘* Kansas Boy,”? Annie Clark, Albert H. Palmer, 
J. Milton Snyder, (as usual), Janes A. Johnson, Sylvester 
P. Hull, C. A. MeCartny, Samuel M. Edwards, Horace 
Elliott, Mina M. Walker, Lillie L. Mills, Sarah Dowland. 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 


No. 826. Metagram.—A word of four letters often fol- 
lows horses ovef the farm; change the first letter it will 
act 1st, like the wind; 
like a poor horse, 


Ly, own wre b me went 
out tundng Coan ee 
Brooks 


2d, like fire; 3d, like water; 4th, 


Uilguty tag 








No. 828. Jlustraled Rebus,—For'the idle to remember, 


No. 329. Enigma.—A certain article has one arm, never 
travels, goes on one foot, is intended especially for dry 
places, but is most frequently used in the water. It isa 
favorite with dancers, but not with intemperate persons, 

There is said to be only a slight differenee between a 
rye face and a bourbon face; both are quickly read. 
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A bird kept in a cage is a painful sight to any one hay- | nized and greeted by flocks of grateful songsters. 


ing fine feelings. It may be well cared for, may sing 
swectly and apparently enjoy its captivity, perhaps be 
really happy, but it Zooks like a prisoner, and that gives 
an unpleasant impression. But no such thought is sug- 
gested by the pet bird in the picture. Its cage is its home, 
notits prison, The little girl is not a cruel jailer, but a 
friend whom the bird loves well. It understands the kind- 
ness she has shown it, and may well feel happy in the light 
of such a sweet smile. Birds kept in this way, allowed to 
leaye the cage, and made familiar by petting, are cheerful 
and amusing companions. To train such creatures suc- 
cessfully, they should be taken when young, and gentle 
treatment will entirely deprive them of fear. Even wild 
birds may be taught to confide in a friend. Those who 
daily scatter crumbs for their benefit will soon be recog- 
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ET BIRD —DbDrawn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Nu- 
merous instances have been related of wild robins, wrens, 
sparrows and other birds becoming attached to persons 
who have fed them regularly. Surely there will be more 
ple&sure in winning the love of one bird by gentleness and 
kindness, than in slanghtering a hundred in wanton sport. 


Unexpected Answers. 

At the Home Mission in this city are gathered hun- 
dreds of neglected children from the streets, to be fed, 
clothed, and cared for. Occasional treats of fruit, Thanks- 
giving dinners, etc., are given to them by benevolent 
friends. On such occasions there are numerous visitors, 
some of whom usually address the children, and endeavor 
to impart wholesome truths. On one occasion, a speaker 
wished to illustrate the nature of faith. He asked, ‘‘Chil- 


! 


” 


dren, what are you going te have soon?” ‘ Watermel- 
ons,” responded a chorus of voices. ‘*How do you 
know?” ‘*Seen ’em in the cellar,’ shouted the children. 
The speaker, who expected to hear the answer, ‘Our 
teacher told us so,” and thus to show the nature of faith, 
found himself nonplussed for a moment, his illustration 
having been thus amusingly spoiled.... Another teacher 
endeavored to illustrate faith thus: ‘Children, if I 
should tell you that one day I saw a monkey climbing & 
liberty pole, would you believe me?” ‘“ Yes, sir,’’ unan- 
imously. ‘ Well, that is faith ; you believe me because I 
say it, and you feel sure I would not tell an untruth.” 
The next day, the question was asked of the same chil- 
dren, ‘‘ What isfaith?”’ ‘A monkey climbing a liberty 
pole,” answered a quick little boy, who had not quite _ 
mastered the idea, but had remembered the illustration. 
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THE UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, wita how 
ELL'’s Improven DovuBLe GEan,cannot be surpassed or 
equaled by any other Wringer for durability, till the expi- 
ration of the patent for the “STOP GEAK,” or fastening 
above the cogs, which prevents them from entirely separat- 
ing. 

Any sensible person can understand that a cog-wheel 
wringer, having cogs whether at one or both ends of the roll, 
which can play apart and fly out of gear when a large arti- 
cle is passing through, is COMPARATIVELY WORTH- 
LESS, as the Cogs are then of no aid when most needed, 


The UNIVERSAL WRINGER was awarded the 
Gold Medal of the Great New England Fair, took the First 
Premium at the National Fair at Washington, also at the 
State Fairs of every Northern State, and is the only 
wringer which ever took a first premium at the Fair of the 
American Institute. 


Its sale (now over 350,000 wringers,) is greater than of all 
the other wringers combined. It is very durable and every 
Universal Wringer is warranted. 

A supply of wringers, also of the celebrated DOTY 
WASHING MACHINE, always kept for shipment at 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville, and New Orleans, 
Sold by dealers generally. 

Rh. C. BROWNING, Gen. Agent, 
82 Courtland-st., New York. 


T 1 —THE READERS OF THE AGRI- 

|} #ECULTURIST toknow that we are pub- 

} y lishing a Magazineof Rural Life, 
at Indianapolis, Ind, and Chicago, Il., 


? called the NORTH WESTERN FARM. 
ER, which is the handsomest Farm Journal in 
America, and the largest, save one. That it is printed on 
line book paper, spiendidly Lllastrated, and hand- 
somely bound in Magazine style each month, This 
paper is just closing its third year with the widest circula- 
tion ever attained by any similar Journal in the West, and 
with ® popularity such as to insure it an_inimense success 
next year, It isa first-class original Western Mag- 
azine, conducted by live Western men, and filled with 
matter from the pens of practical writers, who understand 
this gresut section and its needs, 

Sypesstecton only $1.50 a year, and a copy of 
the RuRAL ComMPANION (price 25 cents) presented to each 
subscriber free. We also give the last three numbers of this 
year to those who subseribe before November list. We 
want Agents everywhere, and will give better 
terms than any publisher in America, Sample copies, with 
full particulars, subscription papers, ete., sent free to all 
who send stamp for postage. 

WHAT THE PEOPLE AND PRESS SAY OF IT. 

Gen. T. A. Morris says: “It isthe finest agricultural pa- 
per in America.” Col. D. G. Rose says: “1 unhesitatingly 
preaosses it the finest and most instructive paper of the 
‘ind | ever saw.” 





Gen. James S. Negley, of Pennsylvania, says: “It is not 
excelled by any similar paper in America.” Hon, A. J. 
Holmes, Secretary of the Indiana State Board of Agricul- 
tuge, says: **Jt isan honor to our State, and of more value 
to her people than any paper now published.” A. A. Gra- 
ham, agent at Iberia, Ohio, writes: ‘Yours is the most 
popular paper among farmers I ever saw.” 

OPINIONS OF THE PREsS.—It is altogether the finest look- 
ing paper we have seen, and for ability, interest or usefal- 
ness, it has no superior in this Country,— Western Christian 
Advocate. 

The North Western Farmer has the highest and heartiest 
endorsement of any rural Journal ever published in the 
West, and it well deserves it. It has no superior Kast or 
West.—-Cincinnati Gazette. 

Now is the time to gcta Piano, Hand Loom, Scw- 
ing Machine, Dictionary, or some other valuable 
premium on easy terms. Tryit, Address, 


North Western Farmer Co., 


57 State-st., Chicago, or 


19 North Meredian-st., Indianapolis, Indiana, 


PRENNA. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, gives a 
thorough English education, Cheap, Systematic, 
Practical. Both sexes received. 

Address J. A. COOPER, Edinboro, Pa, 


ILEY’S EARLY RASPBERRY.—The earliest 

ited Raspberry known, Now first offered to the pub- 

lic. For history, &c¢., see Cireular of Novelties. Send for 

(enclosing stamps) our “ Manual of Grape and Small 

Fruit Culture." Address J. H. FOSTER, Kirkwood, N. J. 
who has the 

EARLY ROSE potato for sale low, and also a full 


stock of Small Fruits, 
CATTLE PLAGUE. 


WARREN CHEMICAL MANUF'’G CO, 
Distr_tters OF Coat TaB, 
4 Cedar-st., New York. 
Manufacture and keep on hand, Carbolic Acid and Hea 

Oil of Coal Tar, for disinfecting Cattle Cars and Yards, an 
for et — reer re. the Cattle Plagne; as recom- 
mended by the Metrepolitan Board of f ¥ 
Preah Ccbiniinden Pp of Health, and Cattle 




















AMERICAN WALTHAM -WATCHES. 





3 DD 0.000 of these Watches are now.speak- 


ing for themselves in the pockets of the people—a proof and 
& guarantee of their superiority, and furnishipg the best 
reason for their great popularity and justifying the prefer- 
ence uniformly shown them by the public. 


AX EXPERIENCE of nearly fifteen years has 


furnished the AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY the oppor- 
tunity of thoroughly testing all really valuable inventions 
in Watchmaking; and it being the sole aim of the Company 
to produce watches which as time-keepers would bear com- 
parison with the very best made anywhere, they now confl- 
dently assert that the WALTHAM WATCHES have every 
improvement which time and experience have proved val- 


uable. e 


nar AMERICAN WATCH CO. desire speci- 


ally to remark that having had the refusal of all the con- 
trivances designed to prevent damage to the train by the 
breakage of mainsprings, 

FOGG’S PATENT CENTER-PINION 


was adopted for that purpose as the best, and faultless. 
Wy ALTHAM WATCHES are now supplied 


with Patent DUST-PROOF CAPS, protecting the move- 
ment from dust, and greatly lessening the necessity of fre- 
quent cleaning, &c., an improvement of very great value 
to watch-wearers whose watches are exposed to rough 
usage and constant wear. 


MuE DIFFFRENT GRADES of WALTHAM 


WATCHES have frequently been submitted to the severest 
tests to determine their time-keeping qualities, and have in- 
variably been found thoroughly reliable and accurate, re 
ceiving the strongest indorsements from railway engineers, 
conductors, and expressmen, the most exacting class of 
watch-wearers—and a USAGE OF FIFTEEN YBARS HAS 8UF- 
FICIENTLY PROVED THEIR DURABILITY. 


"THERE ARE many kinds, grades, sizes, and 


descriptions of Watches made by the Waltham Company, 
adapted to the tastes and means of all classes; but the 
Company’s written guaranty accompanies every watch that 
bears the Company's name, and should be required of every 


seller. 
No Watches retailed by the Company. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
No, 182 Broadway, New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


For a few months past we have advertised the above 
Watches at extremely low , and the result has been 
most satisfactory, Our plan has been to sell the genuine 
WALTHAM WATCH, in Solid Gold or Silver Cases only, 
and ata verysmall profit; giving the purchaser every oppor- 
tunity of examination and comparison, and with the under- 
standing that if the Watch does not prove satisfactory, it 
can be exchanged or the money refunded. 

These Watches are, without exception, the most perfect 
specimens of fine mechanism ever produced in any country. 
Kach and every part is made by machinery of the most deli- 
cate and elaborate construction. 

Compared with foreign watches, they possess many advan- 
tages, excelling not only in principle ‘and finish, but still 
more in their reliability as time-keepers. As an indication 
of the prices we submit the following: 

$18.00 


Silver Hunting Watehes, . - 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 karat case 80.00 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ size, - 70.00 


We often receive orders direct from our advertisement, 
but prefer that every one should send first for our Geserip- 
tive price list, which explains all the different kinds, tells 
the weight and quality of the cases, and gives prices of each. 
This we will forward to any one on application, and it will 
be found very useful in making a selection. 

Every Watch is warranted by special certificate from 
the American Watch Co. 

We send them by express to any address, allow the pur- 
chaser to open the package and examine the Watch before 
paying, and if afterwards it does not prove satisfactory, it 
can be exchanged or the money will be cheerfully refunded, 

Please state that you saw this in the Agriculturist. 


Address, in full, HOWARD & CO., 
No. 619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

| A 2s 5 Gf Om Sus 'am Or O he 
. ORGANS 
| ‘AND MELODEONS. 
I 

| 











To PROLOLOPealehaeeane ties 


BUFFALO.NY. CHICAGO,IL.. 





WALTHAM WATCHES. » C. 0. D. 
A GREAT SUCCESS. 

In consequence of the great. suecess attending our system 
of selling genuine Waltham Watches to persons in remote 
iis of the country at less than New York ‘City prices, we 

hvite the buyer’s careful attention to our list. of prices: 
Hunting Case Watch in 2oz, Silver Case........918,00 
The same Watch in $0z, Silver Case..... 20,00 
The same Watch in doz. Silver Cz neg 28200 
The same, Extra Jewelled, $2 adc : 
The same, Extra Jewelled, with Chronometer Balance, 
$4 additional, 
The Silver Cases are warranted equal to coin. 
he Watches to be sent_ by oe raes ACCOMPANIED 
apt A bias. E.WARCE COMPANY'S CERTIFICATE 
uP “ Pi 

THK BUYER TO HAVE PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINA- 
TION LN POSS ESSION OF EXPRESS COMPANY., 


Purchasers are requested to compare our 
prices with that asked for spurious, metal 
imitation watches, of no valuc, and which 
find a market solely because the buyers are 
entirely ignorant of their quality. : : 

Address must be plainly written, and purchaser must pay 


Express charges, : 
M. E. CHAPMAN & CO., 
No. 47 Liberty Street, New York, 


ERALD OF HEALTH, FREE, 
—Those who subscribe tor the Herald of Health tor 
1969, now, shall have the Oct., Nov.,and Dee, Nos of this 
year free. We sre now printing so many valuable articles 
that no family can afford to be without it. For 30 sub- 
scribers and be we send a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Ma- 








chine worth $55, as premium. $2.00 a year, 20 cents a_num- 
ber. MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 Laight-st., New York. 





Extract from a Letter from J. T. 
KILGORE, Clinton, Dewitt Co., Texas. 


August 11th, 1868, 
Mgssrs. JAMES BuCHAN & Co.,. 

Gentlemen: * be 7 “Mr. Jno. Taylor, near 
Yorktown, dipped 1,500 head of sheep in. contents of one 
bbi. Dip. Only think! It cured the scab, killed all the ticks 
and screw worms, healed up the sores, and generally made 
the flock look 100 per cent better, at a cost of about 1% certs 
per head, Mr, T. informs me-that about 180 head were in 
very bad condition, maimed and bruised, nearly all troubled 
with the screw worm, and the dipping cured up all the 
sores, &c. In the absence of other remedies I have divected 
the use of the Carbolic Soap, and now that 1 am out, 1 am 
literally beset with demands for it. It is the thing.” 

Yours &c., 
J. T, KILGORE. 


OUNT LEBANON GRAPE.—A New and val- 
uable variety. Send for our circular of Noveltics, 
which gives history, description and testimonials. Origin- 
ated with the Society of Shakers, Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., and 
by them placed in our hands for propagation. Address 
J. H. FOSTER, Kirkwood, N. J. We have « complete stock 
of all Small Fruits, Send stamps for our * Manual of 
Grape and Small Frutt Culture," 


B, T. BABBITT'S 


ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


B. T. Babbitt’s Lion Coffee, 
B, T. Babbitt’s Labor-Saving Soaps, 
B. T. Babbitt’s Celebrated Concentrated Potash Soap 
Powder, 
B. T. Babbitt’s Saleratus, 
B T. Babbitfs Star Yeast Powder. 
For Sale everywhere. Ask your Grocer for B, T, Babbitt’s 
preparations, and take no other. I guarantee them to be 
PURE and UNADULTERATED, ; 


B. T. BABBITT, 


64, 65, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, and 43 
and 44 West Street, New York. 











PPROSSER RASPBERRY.—Sometimes (but im- 
properly) called Burlington, We warrant our stock 
genuine, It lias all the necessary qualities to place it fu y 
as high as the Clarke, which is now looked upon as a stand- 
ard variety. Send for our circular of Novelties,. A full stock 
of pe kinds os suet Pyulte. cube otpnes is our * Manual 
rape and Sma NM ure,’ ress 
¥ 2 J. H. FOSTER, Kirkwood, N. J, 


Wy HITE CLUSTER BLACKBERRY —A superb 
berry in all essentials that go to make upa standard 
fruit. Of a beautiful Cream calor. Perfectly haray and 
vigorous. For history, description, and testimonials, send 
for our Novelty Circular. Address J. H, FOSTER, Kirk- 
wood, N, J. Send stamps and get our New Manual of 
Grape and Small Fruit Culture, 


You want Martha! 


The best and most valuable white Frare. As vigorous, 
healthy, hardy and prodnctive,and 10 days earlier, than 
Concord. aeetey best, both for table and wine. ' Send 
stanips for Lilustrated Catalogue of over 50 varieties to 
GEO. W, CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio, 











Any Clothes Wringer having the 

double friction of cogs at both ends, which can play 
out of gear when most needed in wringing a large article, 
cannot be durable. The UNIVERSAL has not these 
objections, 





EARLY ROSE, 


LOW... Send for Circular. Address J. H. FOSTER, 
Kirkwood, N. J., who grows 25 acres of Small Fruits. 


byes Northwestern Farmer is published simultane- 
ously at Indianapolis & Chicago. See Adv't on this page. 
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NORWAY OATS. 

The experience of hundreds of reliable farmers during the 
past season more than sustains every claim heretofore made 
in fayor of this grain. They have been thoroughly tested in 
sixteen different States, and the reports froin all quarters are 
most enthusiastic. We shall give extracts from letters, with 
the full address of the writers, who can be referred to if any 
of the readers wish to do so, We are introducing an im- 
provement which has genuine merit, and is of Vast import- 
ance to the farming interests of the country, and we prefer 
to let the farmers themselves tell the story, as they have 
done in the following 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Under date of August 18th, 1868,Gen. Thomas, Lieut.- 
Gov. of Vermont, says: “I have seen the Norway Oats, 
raised by D. W. Ramsdell, growing in fields in this section, 
for the past three years, and I consider them far superior 
to any other oats in the country, for their great yield per 
acre, and excellent quality. The straw grows very strong, 
and they are not soliable tolodge as the other kinds.” 


R. H. Hyde, Esq., West Farlee, President of Orange Co., 
Vt. Agricultural Society, Aug. 4th, 68, says: “ Their ability 
to produce more than twice as many bushels to the acre, and 
their hardiness and thrifty growth, rendering them much 
less liable to be destroyed by storms or disease, are points 
which no intelligent farmer can overlook. The question to 
be decided by farmers is not whether they ean afford to buy 
the seed, but rather, can they afford to continue to plow and 
cultivate their land for 80 or 40 bushels to the acre, weigh- 
ing 30 hs. or less to the bushel, when they can just as well 
raise 100 bushels, weighing 40 to 45 is. to the bushel on the 
same ground with the same labor ? 

Ican recommend them to farmers as being all that you 
claim for them, and am glad to know that you will be able 
to supply them toa larger extent the coming season than 
heretofore.” 





Hon, Orange Comstock, of West Farlee, Vt., Aug. 17th, *68, 
says “I have this day examined some Norway Oats grown 
by P. R, Robinson of this place. I have lived to see 77 years, 
and can truly say | never saw such a splendid specimen of 
oats before. The heads are from 12 to 18 inches long, tlie 
meat very large and floury. Mr. Ramsdell has my best wish- 
es for his success in an enterprise of great value to our 
farmers.” 


H. C, Pease, of Hartford, Vt., Aug. 1st, ’68, says: “ Having 
grown from seed of the celebrated Norway Oats for the last 
three seasons, 1am pleased to add with others testimony in 
favor of their merits. Their wonderful productiveness at 
once attracted my attention fromthe first, being the seed of 
one head, which gave one unusual large bundle. 

Satisfied of their superiority over all grain I ever saw, I 
purchased one peck of seed of Mr. D. W. Ramsdell, proprie- 
tor of Norway Oats, at the rate of $18 per bushel. Adding 
with this what I had raised, the following spring I sowed 15 
quarts upon ¥ acre of corn ground, sown broadcast, and no 
manure, The result was highly satisfactory, giving me 42 
bushels of measured oats. Reducing this to our standard 
weight would give me 51 bushels from 18 quarts, The whole 
field averaged five feet in height, and gave me heads sixteen 
inches long. I have this season a field of 14 acres which are 
now nearly ripe, and are certainly a sight to behold, having 
massive heads measuring 12 to 18 inches, and from 300 to 400 
kernels to the head. As a further test I have planted one 
ounce (690 grains), each grain one foot apart, and as a proof 
of their enormous growing and spreading qualities, they now 
stand as thick as a mat, completely covering the ground, 
and stalks larger than common rake teeth. Too much can- 
not be said in favor of so valuable an acquisition asthe Re- 
markable Norway Oats,” 





From Col, A. R. Lansing, of Janesville, Wis. “ Sirs:—In 
the month of May last, a friend of mine, by the name of D. 
B. Johnson, handed me a small handful of oats—just 100— 
which he said he received from you, and that they werea 
new specimen of oats called Norway Oats, and, as he was 
going away from homeand could not give them a trial, 
wished me to experiment with them, I have done so, and 
would be pleased to inform you of the result. I scattered 
them thinly on a small piece of well prepared ground. They 
came up quickly, and grew rapidly, and they flourished con- 
tinually to the day of harvest. They had no extra chance, 
except the privilege of growing in good Western soil—no 
disadvantage to them, perhaps—and under a Western sky. 
Lhad no particular regard for them until by their own su- 
perior merits they commanded them, I now consider them 
a prodigy for an oat—at least prodigious—and my attach- 
nicnt for them now fs so great that $100 could not purchase 
my harvest from the 100 Norway Oats. Now fora statement: 
From the 130 oats sown there came np 8,000 dark green stalks, 
which developed ripe oats, These straws with their heads 
at the time of harvesting stood from 6 to 644 feet in height, 
They resisted the winds and did not lodge, while my com- 
mon English oats were laid down badly. It is my opinion 
that these oats would average a yield of 200 grains per head. 
I think this really a low estimate. You will now sce the 
surprising, even monstrous, production to be nearly 300,000 
oats from 100 grains. By measurement I had 20 quarts. 
Weig'it, 2734 bs. The 100 seeds were sown on 86 square fect 
ofground. This would give asthe production of one acre 
over 759 bushels, althongh we could not reasonably expect 














— 


a proportionate yield from so large a quantity of land. But 
1 feel almost sure I could have grown one-half this quantity 
upon one acre of my ground this last season if I had had the 
seed. I would further state that these oats havea thin shell, 
and a large, floury meat, and that I consider them a much 
nicer grain in quality than any other oat of my acquaint- 
ance. I sincerely hope that you have had them long enough 
so you can furnish them in small quantities for our Western 
farmers, I will not part with one of mine, Will you please 
inform me how you sell these oats, and in what quantities, 
All who have seen mine will send you orders.” 
Yours truly, A. Rt. LANSING, 





From Adam Mankin, proprietor of the Premium Farm of 
Monmouth Co., Monmouth, ll. “TI have not measured the 
ground yet that I sowed the Norway Oats on, but there is 
about one acre. I sowed them in March, when the ground 
was in fine order, but just after sowing there came a ver 
hard rain and washed them out some, and I did not think 
they would be thick enough, but after they got well started 
they beat anything, growing and spreading, that I ever saw. 
They are thicker and larger than the Surprise Oats. What 
you sent me (1% bushels) covers the ground better than 24 
bushels of the Surprise Oats. They are the darkest color of 
any oats Il ever saw, and promise well now for a most won- 
derful yield.” 


From A. Caldwell, Osceola, Ill.: ‘* The Norway Oats have 
a wonderful growth and yield with me, and I heartily rec- 
ommend them to my brother farmers,” 


A.S. Meigs, Brooklyn, Iowa, writes: “Those Norway 
Oats beat anything I ever saw in the way of oats, and I rec- 
ommend them to every farmer in the West. I harvested 22 
pounds from the 200 seed I had of you, They ripen as soon 
as the old kinds.” 





Hon. George W. Thorne, of Rahway, N. J., says: “To in- 
crease the vield even asmall per cent would be regarded as 
a greut success, but tomore than double the crop at once, 
as I believe we may do by using thia seed, is an advantage 
which we cannot afford to overlook.” 


From Rev. M. P. Bell, Norman's Kill, Albany Co., N. Y.: 
“The growth of straw was about five feet, heads very long 
and full, yield from one pint, three bushels. They ripen as 
early 2s my common ‘oats, I can recommend them to the 
farming world with confidence. The man for whom I sent 
for a pint at the same time. sowed thein side by side with 
common oats, which from the drouth did not grow over 
eighteen inches, while the Norways stood up four feet and 
headed out at a wonderful rate, and were the wonder of 
every man who saw them growing.” 








From C, B. Ballard, of White River, Vt.: “1 have grown 
eight acres of the Norway Oats the past season, and froma 
thorough experience with the various new oats that have 
been introduced, I can truthfully say, these are tar superior 
to them all, and [ would not grow any other.” 





From Chas. W. Treadwell, Exeter, N. H.:  “ They have 
made an uncommon growth, considering the lateness of the 
planting. Ihave not yet thrashed them, but my neighbors 
set the yield at two bushels from the one pint sown. The 
seed had been in a dry place ail winter, and I was afraid to 
sow them as thinly as you directed, and there missed it, 

I can recommend them highly, and am of the opinion that 
they would also be very profitable to cut green for folder,” 


From A. H. Powers, Providence, R.I.: “It is but justice 
to you as well as to the oats, to say that I did not give them 
a fair chance, for I sowed grass seed on the ground, which 
gree very fast and I had a good crop of hay after harvest- 

ng the oats. Still Iam much pleased with the experiment, 
and my neighbors, when I tell them that I raised teeo bush- 
els and twenty-five quarts by measure, and over three bush- 
els by weight, allexclaim, ‘What! on that little piece of 
ground and from only a pint!’ Yes, sir, and I can show 
them to anyone that will take the pains to call and see. My 
oats are oats, too, and not chaff or seeds of any other kind, 
but real Norway Oats, just such as I bargained for, and Iam 
satisfied. Farmers, what more do you want? 


From Wm. Clark, North Troy, Vt.: ‘In regard to those 
Norway Oats, I cannot gay enough to their praise. They 
have gone far beyond my expectation, Although it was 
quite late when I sowed them, I think they are as forward 
as our Common oats, that were sown some time before. I 
have not taken extra labor for the gt ose of getting a 
great yield, and I find I have from only One oat twenty-five 
large, beautiful stalks, well filled with oats. I have made 
something of an estimate of the yield and find the average 
about 670 from each oat, which I think is far ahead of any- 
thing ever known.” 


From Joseph Griffin, Washington, Vt.: ‘* When my Nor- 
way Oats got up about ten inches high, an ox broke into my 
field and ate them all down and pulled them almost all up. 
I have no doubt Mr. Ox would endorse the Norways hearti- 
ly, for he appeared to take a great liking to them. 

i saved a few roots and transplanted them, and they are 
now well headed out and will average two hundred seeds 
to the head, and ten stalks from each oat, making 2,000 from 
asingle oat. I selected the best head I could find aiees 
my common oats and counted the seeds, and found only 9). 
Of course, if the Norways had not been injured they would 
have done much better, but Iam satisfied with my yield as 
it is, and think I can safely say that roe | are the best oats in 
the world. Every farmer who studies his own interest will 
want this seed, and no farmer would hesitate one moment 
- buy them at almost any price if he once saw them grow- 

ng. 





From Wm. C, Irish, Grand Isle, Vt.; ‘The growth of 
those Norway Oats I received from you is much larger than 
the common oat. They are also much heavier, and yielded 
at the rate of two hundred bushels to one bushel of seed. 
They are a new species to me, and are as early as the com- 
mon oat. I think that they are much better than the com- 
mon oat, for the reason that they are some ten or twelve 
pounds heavier tothe bushel. In my ——— they are far 
superior to the common oat. I am much pleased with my 
crop of Norway Uats, and can truly recommend tlitm to my 
brother farmers as the best I ever saw.” 





From D. 8. Dutton, Saxton’s River, Vt.: ‘On account of 
moving, I did not sow those Norway Oats until very late, 
and on poor ground at that, but notwithstanding this, they 
grew larger than ony oats I ever saw, and yielded at the 
rate of eighty bushels tothe acre. They varied from 12 to 
81 stalks to ench oat. Ican recommend them to farmers as 
the best field oat known.” 





TESTIMONIAL 

We, the undersigned, having grown the Norwa 
nished by Mr. D. v. Ramsdell, er Chelsea, and Fees, fs. 
satisfied of their great superiority over all other oats, bot! 
in quality and quantity of yield, most earnestly recommend 
their adoption by farmers everywhere, as a matter of per. 
sonal proait to the farmer, as well as a national benefit, 


Mr. Ramsdell’s untiring energy and perseveran 
ing igo _ pawl ind aluabe an ieaprovetmant Hee 
agricultural interest of the whole country, entit} 
our most hearty thanks. 7 © him ‘to 
We can assure our brother farmers everywhere t 
Ramsdell’s enterprise is worthy of their” encourageama 
and support. = 
H. H. GOODALL, M. D., Greensboro’, Vt, 
SAMUEL HILL, “ “ 
A. D. ROLLINS, ad os 
‘ H. DANIELS, wd “ 
F. CALD WELL, - sad 
SAMUEL WINCHESTER, Stannard, “ 
ALBERT BATTEN, .4 bed 
c, J. KINGSBURY, bi i 
HARVEY KINGSBURY, - “s 
RUSSEL GARFIELD, « “ 
ROBERT ALSTON, * 83 
Ex-Lieut.-Gov, BURNHAM MARTIN, Chelsea, Vt. 
J. B. BACON, Chelsea, Vt. 
ite H y Dr. Pres, ee Go. nah nag ee ree) 
AARON DAVIS, Treas. Orange Co. Agricultural 80 
P.C. JONES, President Royalton Nat. Bank, clety. 
JAMES HOUGHTON, Cashier Orange Co. Bank. 
L. G. HIN KLEY, County Clerk, Chelsea, Vt. 
Ek. B. DENNISON, Washington, Vt. 
eet HULL, “a 4 
. D ’ 


G. D. HULL, ~ ne 
LORENZO HULL, 4 - 
W. SMITH, “% * 
HENRY RENNO, “4 al 
CHESTER BIXBY vad ” 


SAMUEL BLODGETT, Stannard, Vt. 
J. WILSON, Cabot, Vt. 
V. W. HALE, Member State Assembly, Vt. 
SAMUEL BEMIS, Marshfield, Vt 
ISAAC BEMIS, = a4 
JOHN BOLTON, Cabot, Vt. 
And two hundred others, 
————@e0 -- — 


Opinions of the Press, 


The New York Independent says:—‘‘ We have reason to 
accept and welcome the Norway Oats as a new and valuable 
addition to the grain resources of the country.” 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker says:—‘ This new variety ig 
attracting much attention, and those fortunate enongh to 
obtain the seed last year have gathered very large yields 
from it. We have received a package of heads, with stems 
attached, from Messrs. Jones & CLARK, New York, and are 
much pleased with the appearance of this grain, The heads 
eS very long, and the berry is large, dark in color, and very 

eavy.” 

The New England Farmer says:—“ They are a wonderful 
grain, and no humbug.” 

The New York Tribune says:—‘‘ They are being raised 
with success by many farmers,” 

The Boston Traveler says :—‘* They are truly wonderful, 
and will not lodge.” 

The Farmer, Brattleboro, Vt., says:—“* We know that many 
of the testimonials are from first class men.” 


CAUTION. 


The acknowledged superiority of the Norway Oats has in- 
duced speculators to advertise that they have them forsale, 
All our grain sold last year in quantities of more than 1 pint, 
was under contract to furnish us with the product. those 
who advertise White Norway Oats have not the genuine 
seed. We will send a full printed history of our grain to all 
who will send for it, showing the frauds that are 
practiced on the farming community. 


CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 


This is to certify that [ have appointed Messrs. Jonrs & 
CLaRK, of New York, my sole agents for the sale of the 
Norway Oats, for the season of 1868 and 1869. 

‘The necessity for a more central depot, as well as the ex- 
tensive correspondence attending the business, my own at 
tention being devoted to the conducting of my farms, ren 
dered this step necessary. Farmers desiring to procure the 
genuine Norway Oats, raised by me, should send their orders 





direct to them, as no other agents will be appointed. 
Aug. Ist, 1868. R. W. RAMSDELL, Proprietor. 





ORDER AT ONCE, 


Farmers are reminded that ——- we have compara — 
tively a large bpd of these oats for sale, it will not be © 
possible for us to supply all. Last year we were compel 
te return several thousand dollars, for want of seed, : 
were offered as high as fifty dollars for a single bushel. We — 
have a large number of orders which were put on our 
ag early as June last, from parties who were determined to 
be in season this buy It will not do to wait; if you 
to make sure, order at_once, for the stock will all be sold ~ 
long before spring. We shall fill all orders Jn the order of © 
their reccipt, on the plan of “first come first served.” 


ef 
















HOW TO OBTAIN THE NORWAY OATS. 


Having accepted the agency of the Norway Oats, we shall 
furnish them on the following terms: 


One quart, prepaid, by post...............- costemnaagl 

Two ere, se fr dist) ca reses 0+ ooncuaeaaas : 
One peck, per express, freight payable on delivery.... 
One Nalf-bushel, sae rile wes gee 
One bushel, ~ “ ” | ona 
Two and one-half bushel bags....... 200ccess ohnsapenane 


When one bushel or more fs ordered, they will be shipped 
by freight line when desired. Remittances should be 
checks, drafts, post office orders, or if in money, by exp 
or registered letters. In ordering, give your P. O. address 
also state nearest express office, if to be sent by express. S 
required, we will send C. O. D., but we prefer that all Bp 
should be accompanied with the money. As to our respoae 
ability, we refer to the following well known parties: «© 7 
Messrs. HARPER & Brotruers, New York a 
* C. A, Stevens & Co., a 
WASHINGTON HADLEY, Esq., Cooper Institute, New York. F 
Messrs. G. COLLAMORE & Co., 731 Broadway, me 
t#™ Write our address plainly on the envelope, and # 
Ways put our box number on, as well as our place of : 
ness, as follows: Bs 
JONES & CLARK, 
20 Liberty-st., New ¥ 


P. O. Box 5,689. 
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Dutch Bulbous Fiow= 
er Roots. 


Sent by Mail, Post-paid, at Catalogue Prices. 


B. K. BLISS & SON, 


No. 41 Park Row, & 15! Nassaucst., 
New York, 
(Old Office of the American Agriculturist.) 


Offer for sale a large and well selected assortment of the 
above, including all the most desirable varieties in cultiva- 
tion. 

Tne following varieties will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of prices affixed. Selection of varieties to be 
left with us. When less than the specified number are 
ordered, an additional price will be charged. 

Per doz. 
Hyacinths, double or single, fine named varieties. .$3.50 
Hyacinths, double or single, fine unnamed varieties 1.50 
Hyacinths, Parisian, double and single, mixed.. 1.56 


Tulips, early double, fine named varicties............ 1,50 
Tulips, early double, fine mixed unnamed........... 3a 
Tulips, carly single, fine named varieties..,.......... 1.50 
Tulips, early sivgle, fine mixed unnamed.............- 5 
Tulips, Parrot, fine mixed, unnamed.,............... 1.00 


Tulips, Bybloemen, bizarres and rose, fine named 3.00 
Tulips, Bybloemen, fine mixed -- 1.00 














Tulips, various sorts mixed, unnamed.., 
Crocus, mixed, blue, white, yellow, and striped...... 25 
Croeus, finest named varieties. ..............ceccceceees 40 
Polyanthus Narcissus, finest named varieties.... 2.50 
Polyanthus Narcissus, fine mixed unnamed..... 1.50 
Iris, English, fine mixed varieties,............... ++ 1,00 
Tris, Spanish, fine mixed varieties....... ee. 3 
Ranunculus, fine mixed varieties................... 
Anemones, fine mixed varieties..............+.+- 
Gladiolus, hardy fine mixed varieties........ 
SMOWSAPONG, AOUDIO.......c00s.cetspcarcdescesiseioes 
cpeontbselnpcine ice’ boven ping CELE OLS EOE TE - 80 
Hyacinthus, fine mixed yarieties........ we 
Japan Lily, red and white, each 50 cents............ 5.00 
White Lily, (Lilium candidum,)..............ccce008: 1.75 
EARLS GE BMEO WRI G «cc cscccsscasscesniccss E 
Lilium longiflorum........... eves saces B00 


Collections centaining a fine assortment of all the leading 
varieties of the above will also be mailed post-paid, as fol- 
lews: Collection No. 1, $20; No. 2, $10; No. 3, $5.00; No. 4, 
$3,00, For the contents of each collection and further par- 
ticulars, see Catalogue. 

Also a fine assortment of GREEN-HOUSE BULBS, com. 
prising CYCLAMENS, Ixras, OXALIs, SPARAXIS, TRITOMAS, 
ACHIMENES, GLOXINIAS, &c., &c. 

Particular attention is invited to their 


New Illustrated Autumn Catalogue, 


(containing an accurate description of each variety, with 
particular directions for culture, so that any person, how- 
ever unacquainted, cannot fail to succeed, also a beautiful 
colored lithograph of the celebrated Lilium Auratum,) 
which will be mailed to all applicants enclosing ten cents, 
Orders may be addressed to B. K. BLISS & SON, 

Box 5,712, P. O., New York. 

Or, Drawer No. 11, Springfield, Mass. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 
The Japanese Queen of Lilies. 


We have a fine steck of this gorgeous Lily in splendid con- 
dition, many of which are of a larger size than any hitherto 
offered. A correspondent of the London Times has the fol- 
lowing remarks regarding this, the most magnificent of 
modern floral introductions: “ Lilium Auratum.—This 
golden-rayed Queen of Lilies is the most beautiful of the 
Lily family. It is perfectly hardy; and for the adornment of 
the Flower-garden, the Conservatory, and the Sitting-room, 
itis unrivalled, The whole English floral world. on its in- 
troduction, was jubilant with delight, hailing its advent as 
an astronomer would the discovery of a star of the first 
magnitude; and in every city, both in Europe and America, 
it has received ovations such as would have been dear to 
the heart of the most ambitious prima-donna or the most 
successful conquering hero.” 

Specimens were exhibited the past summer in England, 6 
to 8 feet in height, with from 50 to 75 flowers. It is perfectly 
hardy—having stood out the past winter in Massachusetts, 
with a slight covering of straw. A beautiful two-paged lith- 
ograph, colored true to nature, will be found in our new 
Bulb Catalogue—which will be mailed to all applicants en- 
closing ten cents. 

Flowering roots securely mailed to any address upon re- 
ceipt of priee. 

Extra size, $2.00 each. No. 1, $1.50 each 3 812 
per dozen. No. 2, $1.00 each; $9.00 per dozen. 

A liberal discount to the trade, 

B. K. BLISS’ & SON, 
41 Park Row, & 151 Nassau-st., New York. 
P. O. Address, Box 5,712 New York. 
Drawer No. 11, Springfield, Mass. 









—_——___ 


OLF CREEK NURSERY.—60,000 Cherry, 

(59,000 E. May), 20,000 Peach, Apple and Pear, Stand- 

ae and Dwarf, 500,000 Apple Stocks, extra Pear and Quince 

rocks. A variety of Trees and Plants. Our E. May Cherry 

Coie think) the finest in the world. Come and see, or get 
talogue free. JO WAMPLER, Trotwood, Ohio, 








ONE-HALF THE AVERAGE §1ZE. 





We offer for sale a fine stock of this valuable Potato, grown expressly for us from the original stock, 

The experience of the past season fully confirms all that we stated in favor of this variety when we first offered it for 
sale last spring. Well-ripened tubers have been exhibited, grown in eight weeks, in the open ground, and we have abund- 
ant testimony from many growers p 
quality, and enormously productive, yielding from 400 to 500 bushels to the acre. 

A Silver Medal has been awarded us by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and special prizes at various other 
State and County Agricultural Societies, which, with the many faverable reports received 8 
parts of the country, authorize us in recommending it as the earliest, most productive, and best flavored variety in cuiti- 
vation. It is particularly recommended for culture in the Southern States, as new potatoes of this variety can be seut to Beal) 
the New York market as early as the more common varieties from Bermuda. t 

The following from a few of our correspondents will confirm what we have said. 


B 2 i 
Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Son—Gentlemen: Ihave this day tried on my own table, the Early Rose Potato. I find it to be 
of the first quality, and have no hesitation im promeuneins it one week or more earlier than the Goodrich Early, and quite 


as productive. 


Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Son: The Karly Rose Potatoes are dry, mealy, and of excellent flavor ; in fact, the best early 
potato I have ever caten, and I have tested most of the varieties for many years. 


Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Son: Iplanted nearly a peck of Early Rose Potatoes this spring. They have fully answered my 
expectations, being large, fair, productive, early, and of 
Goodrich, but am satisfied that they are decidedly earlier. 


Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Son: “1 purchased of you last spring 2 _— of Early Rose Potatoes. | gave a friend two 
potatoes, leaving me three; those I planted, from which I have this day dug_two bushels and three quarts, P 

“Last spring I invested two dollars in one pound of Early Rose Potatoes—planted May 20th, and dug A ye 143 1-4 
Ibs.—many of which weighed X of a pound, and the whole crop the largest potatoes I ever raised.” H. 


“T have Early Rose Potatoes as large as goose eggs, while the Early Goodrich are only as large as_builiets, bot 


same date, April 15th. 


M 
“The Early Rose Potatoes I got from you are really early and fine. I planted May 4th, and took up July 10th 98 pounds 
of fine potatoes from one pound planting. They were pertectly ripe at that time, an 


earlier for the table.” 


We shall be prepared to execute orders from Oct. 1st to Dec. ist, at the following prices: 
One Pound, $1. 
One Peck, $5. 
One Barrel, $40.—60 lbs. to the bushel, 165 lbs. to the barrel. 

Cash to accompany the order. Price to the trade in larger quantities will be given upon application. 

Caution.—In consequence of the great demand for this variety last spring, a spurious variety, which strongly resem- 
bled the Early Rose in appearance, but greatly its inferior in every respect, was widely disseminated, and will doubtless 
be offered again this fall. Beware of Spurious varicties. 

In consequence of the danger from frost in spring, all potatoes designed for early planting should be ordered in the fall. 

Potatoes will be delivered at the Express Offices, Boats, or Railroad Depots in New York City free of charge. 

We also have on hand a large stock of br gy A Goodrich, Sovereign, 
lowest market prices, a Descriptive Priced Lis' 


Address, 


TARLY ROSE 


POTATO. 


Be Sure and Get the Genuine. 
B. K. BLISS & SON, | 


Nos, 41 PARK ROW and 151 
NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 


(OLD OFFICE OF AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,) 





roving it to be from two to three weeks earlier than cny other variety, of superior 


rom our Customers in various 


osTton, August 26, 1968 


ours as ever, MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


Newsvren, August 29th, 1868 


CHARLES DowNINa. 


Yours Respectfully, 
PEEKSKILL, Sept, 7th, 1868, 


good quality. I had no means of exact comparison with the 
Truly Yours, HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass., August 30th, 1868, 


E. L. WELLS, Rector St. Stephen’s Church. 


Yours truly, 
Soutn WILBRAHAM, Mass., August 21st, 1868. 


. SEPTNS, 


M1LForD, Conn., July 4th, 1868. 
h planted 
Wa. M. Merwin. 


T. PLEASANT, Del., August 18th, 1863. 


might have been dug two weeks 
HENRY CLAYTON. 


Three Pounds, $2, by mail, post-paid. 
Half Bushel, $8. One Bashel, $15. 


keman, Harison, and other leading varieties, at 
t of which will be mailed to all applicants. 
B. K. BLISS & SON, Box 5,712, P. O., New York City. 
Or, Drawer No. Il, P. O., Springfield, Mass. 





IMPORTED 
Dutch Bulbous Roots 
AND JAPAN LILIES 
FOR THE TRADE. 


Cur WHOLESALE LIST, as above, for the Autumn 
of 1868, is now ready for mailing to DEALERS ONLY. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-st., New York. 


160,000 Dutch Bulbs, 250,000 
Extra Pear, Apple, Quince, Cher- 
ry and Plum Stocks.—_New Straw- 
berries, Blackberries, Currants, 
&c., Choice New Green-House and 
Window Plants, Seeds and Bulbs, 
by mail, pre-paid.—_Garden and 
Flower Seeds, Wholesale and Re- 
tail.—_Seeds sent on Commission.— 





Genesee Valley Nurseries 
ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 


FALL OF 1868. 

FROST & CO. offer for sale this Fall ayery fine stock of berry, the most productive sort | 
tein ior 2 es for low or high land, $5.00 per t 

4 


Extra sized Standard and Dwarf Pears. 
Cherries and Plums, 

Also a large assortment of SMALL FrRuITS, GRAPE VINES, 
EVERGREENS, DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 
Roses, HERBACEOUS, GREEN-HOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS. 

Send cents for descriptive catalogues Nos, 1, 2, and 3. 
Wholesale catalogues for Nurserymen, Dealers, etc., mailed 


on application. Address 


FROST & CO., Rochester, N, Y. 


Fresh Pear Seeds.—Fruit and Or- 
namental Trees. Cape Cod Cran- 








1,000, with directions for culture. 


Catalogues gratis. | 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


CATALOGUES SENT FRER. ; 














STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, 


New Canaan, Conn., 

Offer to the Trade for the fall of 1868, a large nurse 
in part of Apple and Peach trees; V 
Peach; Clark 
Orange, Elm or, and Doolittle Black Cap 

ttatinny, Lawton, and Missouri 
Blackberries; Concord, Hartford Prolific, Delaware, Diana, 
Iona and Israella grape vines; Apple Seedlings, one and two 
We invite correspondence, or better, 
examination of our stock, Sample sent by mail or Ex- 


consistin 


Golden Dwarf 


Early Wilson, K 


years old, 
press when desired. 


M. O°’KEEFE, SON & CO., 
Importers and Growers, Wholesale and Re- 
tail Dealers in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Dutch Bulbs, Fruit Plants, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, &c. 
Ellwanger & Barry’s Block. Rochester, N. Y. 
For Sale. 


Apple Seedlings, 2 years old, 
oncord Grape Vines, 1 to 8 years. 


stock, 
an Buren’s 

Brinekle’s 
taspberties ; 
aminoth 


Philadelph * 





ersonal 








FRASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, ROSES, 
Grape Vines, Evergreens, etc. Send for a Catalogue. 
MAHLON MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa, 


arke 
Kittatinny 








lar jy ot plants, 
MSSTEEHEN HOYT & SONE, 
New Canaan, Dp. 


2 yeh tne Saree ete ee 
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Advertisements, to be sureof insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month. 





TERMS— (cash before insertion) : 

Ordinary Pages, $31.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line, 

Lage next to Reading Matter and last Page.—$2.50 per 

agate line of space for each insertion, 





(Advertisements on this page, $2.00 per Agate line of space.) 
verses ~ ee . ee a ee ed 


PATENT LEAD-ENCASED BLOCK-TIN PIPE 
8 
SAFE, STRONG, AND DURABLE. 


It is recommended by the Medical fac- 
ulty, indorsed by Water Boards, Agri- 
culturalists, Engineers, and Experts; 
introduced into all the new 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, DIS- 

-ENSARIES, 
and most of the new first-class buildings, 
It gives perfect satisfaction wherever 





used, and, added to its sanitary advan- 
tages, it is cheaper and stronger than 
lead pipe. 
All danger of lead poisoning prevented. This is the only 
pipe in the market which combines all the requisites of a 
erfect Water Pipe—Sanitary, Mechanical, and Kconomical, 
Vater flows through it as pure as if drawn through silver, 
To furnish cost per toot, give us head or pressure of water, 
and bore of pipe. z 
Also, manufacturers of Sheet Tin, Solder, &c. Circulars 
sent free. 
COLWELLS, SHAW & WILLARD MF'G CO., 
Foot of West ‘i'wenty-seventiest., N. 2., New York. Down- 
town office, No. 105 Beekiman-st., corner of Pearl. 
FROM THE 


““ AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST.”’ 
New York, November, 1867. 

“SAFE PIPE FOR DRINKING WATER.—Lead poison- 
ing from yater brought in lead pipe. is the often unsuspected 
cause of disease and death, Galvanized iron pipe, wood and 
cement pipe, are expensive and inconvenient substances, 80 
that people will risk their lives and use lead. The Lead- 
encased Block-tin Pipe iseven cheaper than lead, and we 
believe perfeetly safe. Our faith in it has led us recently to 
lay some eighty feet of it, through which all our drinking 
water is drawn.” - 








a ; “ : = ————- 
“N-BIRMELPS & CO. 


== SOLE AGENTS 
LANDT: ST, 









‘Speaking of the Novetty CLoTnes WRINGER exhibited 

at the late Fair of the American INSTITUTE, the New 
York Libcral Christian says: 

“The Novelty Wringer received the marked approbation 
of the jury, and was awarded the HIGHEST PREMIUM. 
It isnow admitted that it has no equal as a family 
wringer. * * * Ithas the Patent Flange Cog- 
Wheels on both ends of the Rolls, as well as the most ap- 
proved appliances for adjusting the pressure, so that a fine 
lace collar, ora heavy woollen blanket can be run through 
with equal facility and without injury, * * * Indced,in all re- 
spects, its superiority isso apparent that the high testimonials 
itis constantly receiving can be readily accounted for. * * * 
In fact, whenever and wherever exhibited it invariably se- 
cures tlic highest honors.” 

N. B. PHELPS & CO., Cen. Agts., 
“S.» No, 17 CorTLANDT Sr., 
New York City. 


* * * 


Sold everywhere., 











Hist e 
\Ged.Parr BurratoN 





READING NURSERY. 


Price List Sent by Mail, Free. 


Specialties of Stock: 200,000 Arbor Vite, 9 to 3) inches, for 
hedges. Fir Balsams, Spruce, 30,000 Hemlock, 6 to 24 inches. 
All Nursery grown... Two to four years transplanted. 
Pruned specimens for Lawns. Grape Vines, leading varie- 
ties, two to three years. Clarke Raspberries. Small fruits 
generally. Aptie and Pear Trees, one to three years growth, 
Cherry and La Versailles currant bushes, 6 to 12 dollars per 
100; 40 to 100 dollars per 1,0. A paying crop. Brought 6 
doliars per bushel in Boston market the past season. A new 
Blackberry, Sable Queen, 500 dollars per 1,000, 

J. W. MANNING, Reading, Mass. 


RUMSON NURSERIES. 


A fine grown, well-rooted stock of Wilson’s Harly and 
Kittatinny Blackberr plants, and other rare Smal! Fruits. 
ae Peach Trees of t e best market varieties. 
end for a Circular, ; 
: A, HANCE & SON, 


Monnouth Co., N. J. 





Red Bank, 
* UNIVERSAL’ 





AEE: 


culturizst. (See Premium List.) 





D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 
@® Merchants, No. 68 Pearl-st., New York. “ Quick sales 
and prompt returns.” §a?"Send for our Weekly Price Cur- 


Wringer 


is recommended as The Best, by American Agri- 


| Doty’s Clothes Washer ! 
50,000 SOLD! 


It is easy to operate, sitting or standing; takes but little 
room; injures no garments, finishes its work in from two to 
four minutes; never gets out of order; is convenient in 
every respect, and the only Washing Machine that is liked 
the better the longer it is used. 

SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR. 


Universal Clothes Wringer! 


Over 2,500,000 Dollars worth of the Universal Clothes 
Wringers have been sold, which is more than the sale of all 
other Wringers combined, and the late improvements in the 
“Universal,” have greatly increased the sale, and render it 
far superior to all others. It is the af Wringer furnishec 
with Rowell’s Patent Double Gear, and the ** Patent Stop,” 
without which Cog Wheels fly out of gear, and are of no 
use when most needed, Send for Free Circular, 
JORDAN’S PUNCH AND SHEARS! 

The mest powerful and effective machine of the kind ever 
invented. Will punch 1% in. hole in ¥ iron, % hole through 
% iron, and cut bars X in. thick by 4 in, wide, with one man 
at the lever. Send for Free Circular, 

JORDAN’S SHEARS! 
For cutting Plow Steel or Boiler Iron of any width. 
Jordan’s Tire Upsetter, Punch and Shears! 
It has no equal. Every Blacksmith and Waronmaster 
wants one. Upscts the heaviest wagon tire, will punch and 
cut iron % inch thick. Send for Free Circular. 

The Celebrated Star Corn Sheller! 
Torun by hand or power. Acknowledged by all to be as 
good as the best, 

The Trade Supplied with any of the above Valuable Stand- 
ard Articles at a Liberal Discount. Wholesale Prices fur- 
nished on application. Canvassers are making money Sell- 
ing them. Iron and brass Castings, Machinery of all Kinds, 
Galvanized Iron Castings, made to order. Clothes Wring- | 
ers of all kinds promptly repaired, 


Address 
Doty Manufacturing Co., 
Janesville, Wis. 


WILLARD and EARLY ROSE, 


Mr. C. W. Gleason, of Mass., one of the three gentle- 
men to whom the late Mr. Goodrich was accustomed to send 
out his new seedling potatoes for testing before introducing 
them tothe public,and in honor of whom he named his 
Gleason potato, has for years probably been more largely 
engaged in raising new seedling potatoes than any man in 
New England. Last spring I purchased of him the entire 
stock of his “ Willard” seedling (a seedling from the Early 
Goodrich), which he considers the bestof all the hundreds 
of seedlings he has thus far raised. The “ Willard” proves 
to be enormously productive and is a potato of great prom- 
ise. I now offer to send one potato of this new seedling, 
gratis, with every peck of Early Rose ; five with each bushel, 
and sixteen with each barrel, 

My stock of Early Rose was procured directly from the 
original grower, and is WARRANTED TRUE, My rates this 


fall are: 
One Ponnd, postage paid, $1.00 One Peck, $ 5.00 
& 2.00 One Bushel, sy 
40. 








Three Pounds, 

RRA RE 9 55. Sa GE 
A discount on large quantities, 

Early Goodrich per Barrel $5.00 Tarison $7.00 

me 5 Gleason 5.00, 


Early Sebec 
f Marblehead, Mass, 


5.0 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 





H UMBOLDT NURSERIES, 
TOLEDO, OFMIO. 


GRAPE VINES. 


A large stock of Delaware, Ives’ Seedling, Concord, Hart- 


selling it tor the “ Mammoth 





ford, lona, &c., &c., 1 and 2 years old, at low prices. 

DWARF PEARS, 2 and 3 years old, very fine. 

DWARF APPLES, 2 years old, very fine. 

STRAWBERRY and RASPBERRY PLANTS. CURRANT 
BUSHES, &c. Large collection of SHRUBS, ORNAMENT- 
AL TREES, GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. ROSES, BULBs, 
&c., &c. Address LENK & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


BRONSON, GRAVES, SELOVER & CO. 


Washington Sireet Nurseries, 
Geneva, N.Y. A 


Offer for the present fall a large and well grown stock of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, ROSES, SMALL FRUITS, &c. 
Also 


Native and Foreign Grape Vines, 
Very healthy and strong. 


Hedge Plants, Cherry Seedlings 
and a full supply of Gemeral Nursery Articles. 

We invite correspondence or a personal examination of 
stock. 

Price Lists send on application. 


CHOICE SEED POTATOES. 


5,000 bbls. EanLy Goopricn and Hartson, the best and 
most productive for EARLY and MAIN Crops. Also, EARLY 
RoskE, VANDERVEER'S SEEDLING, GARNET CHILI, CUzco, 
&c. Descriprive Priced CIRCULAR mailed applicants. 

EDW'D J. EVANS & CU., York, Penn. 


GRAPE VINES. 


I offer to the Tradea large assortment of vines, one and 
two years old, of the usual varieties, Also fine Layers of 
Delaware, Iona, Ives, and Diana, Clinton, 2-year, strong, 
$30 per 1,000. Concord, 2-year, strong, $60 per 1,000 

8. J. ALLIS, North East, Pa. 


RAPE VINES FOR SALE.—Ives Seedling. 
Reliable cuttings and roots from layers and one year-old 
cuttings. Also, Concord, Hartford Prolific, &e. Raspber- 
vies; Miami Black Cap and Red Antwerp. Strawberries; 
Russell's Great Prolific, Wilson's Albany, For further infor- 














LOOK HERE! 


GRAPE VINES delivered Free of Charge at any Post 


or Express Office in the United States at the following 


Prices: 
Concord, 15c. each; $1.50 per doz.; $8 per 100; -$60 per 1,000 


Iona, 20c, each ; $2 per doz.; $12 per 100; $100 per 1,000, 

Hartford, 2c. each; $2.50 per doz.; $15 per 10; $120 98 1,000, 
Ives’ Seedling, 2c. each; $2.50 @ doz.; $15 % 100; $120 3 1,009, 
Other varieties in proportion. The new grape, Salem, true 
from the original stock, $1 each, $10 per doz., $60 per 100, 


The above will be sent by mail or Express, at my option 
a7 


and safe arrival guaranteed on receipt of the price, which 
includes all charges for packing and delivery, All to be 
first-class plants from my well-known stock. A proportion. 
ate reduction to persons wishing larger quantities and pay. 
ing their own Express charges, An extra fine stock of two 
year old Concords, Also, Norton's Va. and Herbemont, fing 


layers. See my other advertisements. Address, 
G. E, MEISSNER, Richmond LI’. O., Staten Island, N, y, 
Send for Price Lists. 


CAUTION. 
Mammoth Cluster Raspberry, 


Weare informed that parties having the Miami Black Ca 
described by A, 8. Fuller in his “Small Fruit Culturist,” are 
Cluster Haspberry.” Mr, 
Fuller writes us (see his testimonial 1n our advertisement jy 
Sept. No.) that our Mammoth Cluster is superior to any 
black raspberry he knows of. We can supply the Miayr 
Biack Cap—which we have always claimed a8 a valuable 
sort. at very low rates. Don't fail to send for our “ Lispop 
New Sorts,” containing a beautifuland natural sized cut of 
MamMoTuH CLUSTER—the KING of BLAcK Caps, 

PURDY & JOHNSTON, Palmyra, XN, Y, 
PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind, 


BLOODGOOD NURSERY, 
ESTABLISHED 1791. 
All desirable varieties of hardy trees and plants, both fruit 
and ornamental. 








1 year old Pear Trees 3to4 fect $250 per Thousand, 
iég2 “ “yg yu “ 
1 “ Apple “ 2 7 3 “ 90 “ “ 
2 “ Peach 1 5 “6 “ 100 “ “ 
5 “ yy “ “5 so * “ 
3 *“ Transplanted Osage Orange20 “ * 
2&3 “ Asparagus : ae. a 
2&3 ‘* Weigelia Rosea 100 “* 3 
2&3 * Red Dutch Currant _. Aigo « 
100,000 Linnzeus Rhubarb - We bed 
Dicentra spectabilis + ileal ed 


KING & MURRAY, Flushing, N.Y, 


EWING NURSERY. 
SAMUEL G. BILYEU, Proprietor. 


I have a large and superior stock of Peach Trees forsale 
for the fall of 1868 and spring of 1869, of the most desirable 
varieties, including the Mountain Rose peach; also, a large 
stock of the Salway peach in the bud. This valuable late 
peach will be ready next year for sale in_ large lots. For 
reference see Catalogue, ulways furnished on application, 

Address SAMUEL G. BILYEU, 
Ewingville, Mercer Co., N.d. 


SPRING VALLEY NURSERIES, _ 
GRAPE VINES. They are better this year than any I have 


ever offered ; nearly all grown in border, without pots, Send 
for Price List. J. F. DELIOT, Sing Sing, N.Y. 


BpOLLars SAVED in buying genuine Clarke 
Raspberry, 1 and 2 year grape vines; all fine stock a 
the lowest figure. **A word to the wise,” &c. For prices 
please write to D. D. IVES, Hamden, Conn, 


“STERILITY IS LAID.” 

PROF. VILLE’S NEW SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE 
Pamphlet. Price 25 cents. Address JOHN A, RIDD 
Manchester, N.H. A recipe for a Complete Manure 
how to Analyse Soils. Every farmer should have the work, 
Send for it. Testimonials :—* The principles a 
correct.”—L. Bartlett. “ Light has replaced darkness.= 
English writer, “Great improvement on Liebig.”—Cincit- 
nati Journal. “It is impossible to doubt or question the im- 
portance of his investigations.”—Dr. Nichols. ‘* Prof, Ville 
throws more light on the subject of Agriculture than almost 
al] others put together.”’—Private Letter. ‘* The statement 
are so plain that any farmer can master the subject, 
know how to test his own soil."—New York Independent. 


Vo Agricultural Societies. 


Diplomas for prizes, of beautiful and appropriate designs, 
plain or in colors, can be had in any quantities of 
THE MAJOR & KNAPP Engraving, M’fz. & Lith. Co» 
71 Broadway, New York, 























‘ x : 
Good Florida Farms Given Away: 
Best climate; excellent fruit, cotton and sugar Jand; most 
preteeero and profitable crops in the world, The Florida 
and Guide sent free. J. H. SANBORN, 
Fernandina, Fla. 
os ie 


VALUABLE FRUIT FARM of 12 acres, it 
& Crosswicks, with all the comforts of a home, Also 10,00 
Wilson's Blackberry, choice plants, at $80 


er 1,000, § 
berries, Currants, and Gooseberries, for sale low. Fo N 
f 
——— 


ticulars address J. H. SATTERTHWAIT, Crosswicks, 
Farm for Sale at Auction. 
On Thursday, Oct. Sth, 1868, I will offer my St. Jo. Vall 3 : 

farm for sale at Public Auction. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
J. W. HOLLOWELL, Three Rivers, SHC, 


ELIABLE AND RESPONSIBLE AGEN 81 ; 
all parts of the re! wanted for the NOVE 
$25 od hgh | MACHINE. First-class Pree 
are invited to Cbrrespond with —_G. K, H. VANDY¥RE 


















mation address, enclosing stamp, . 
LOUIS FINCH, Plainville, O. 





rentand Marking Plate, gg 


General Agent, 615 Broadway, New 
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NEW AND VALUABLE WORK. 


oo So oo 


HOW CROPS GROW. 


A TREATISE * 


ON THE 


Chemical Composition, Structure, 
and Life of the Plant, 


FOR ALL STUDENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND TABLES 
OF ANALYSES, 


BY 


SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, M. A. 


PROFESSOR OF ANALYTICAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEM- 
IsTRY IN YALE COLLEGE; CHEMIST TO THE CONN. 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SocrETY; MEMBER OF 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

This isa volume of nearly 400 pages, in which Agri- 
cultural Plants, or ‘‘Crops,” are considered from three 
distinct, yet closely related, stand-points, as indicated by 
the descriptive title, 


The Chemical Composition of the Plant 
Is discussed in three Chapters. 

1st.—Zhe Volatile Part. 

2d.—The Ash—its Ingredients, their Distribution, Varia- 
tion and Quantities. The Composition of the Ash 
of various Farm Crops, with full Tables; and the 
Funetions of the Ash. 

3d.— Composition of the Plant in various Stages of 
Growth, and the Relations subsisting among the 
Ingredients. 


The Structure of the Plant and the 
Offices of its Organs 
Is the subject of the Second Division, in which are 
discussed 
The Primary Elements of Organic Structure. 
The Vegetative Organs—Root, Stem, and Leaf, and their 


Functions; and 


The Reproductive Organs, viz., Flowers and Fruit, and 
the Vitality of Seeds with their Influence on the Plants 
they produce. 


The Life of the Plant 


Forms the Third Division, under which are discussed 
the Phenomena of 

Germination, and the conditions most favorable and 
unfavorable to it. 

The Food of the Plant when independent of the Seed. 

Sap and its Motions, etc., etc. 

TE APPENDIX, which consists of 12 Tables exhibiting 
the Composition of a great number of Plants viewed 
from many different stand-points, will be found of ines- 
timable value to practical agriculturists, students, and 
theorists. 


SENT POST-PAID. .....0s.c0ss00% seeeyeePRICE $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broadway, New York. 


, 12.—On an Old Saw. 
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KNOX FRUIT FARM! 
AND NURSERIES. 


Our Stock of VINES and PLANTS for Fall Sale is 
unsurpassed if equaled any where, and we guarantee 
prices to be as low as the same quality of a genuine 
article can be had any where. Stock offered at a less price 
than that for which it can be properly grown, is not 
likely to give satisfaction in any respect. 


We call especial attention to our immense stock of 


GRAPE VINES 


one, two, and three years old, including every desirable 
variety. The 


MARTHA (White Concord), 


is now attracting much attention, and is regarded by com- 
petent judges, as much the most yaluable White Grape now 
offered. The 

Black Hawk 


has given great satisfaction this season, and proves to be a 
very early and excellent variety. 
With us no 


STRAWBERRY 


- Has proved the past eight years of equal value with the 


JUCUNDA—Our No. 700. 
And the reports we are receiving of it from every part of 
the country are of the most favorable character. The Fille 
more, Triomphe de Gand, Burr’s New Pine, 
Kitley’s Goliah and Reed’s Late Pine, are among 
our most desirable kinds, 
We can furnish the best varieties of 


RASPBERRIES, 


including Hornet, Pilate, Philadelphia, Clarke, 
Naomi, Duhring, Kirtland, Im. Black Cap, 
&c., &c. The Kittatinny Blackberry has likely 
given more general satisfaction the past season, than any 
other. We offer plants of this variety this fall at greatly re- 
duced prices. Also of Wilson’s Early and Rochelle, 
&c. The American Seedling Gooseberry is relia- 
ble every where, and can be planted with the assurance of a 
crop of good fruit every year. One and two years’ old 
plants for sale. 

We have taken great pains to secure the largest and best 
collection of 


CURRANTS 


In the country, and now offer very superior plants of 
Cherry, Versaillaise, Fertile @Angers, 
White Grape, Victoria, La Hative, Black Na- 
pies, &c. This is one of the most difficult fruits to obtain 
true toname. Our stock may be relied on as genuine. 

Our Small Fruit Catalogue of 64 pages, and 
Fall Price List, contain much valuable information, 
and will be sent to all applicants enclosing 10 cts. 

We have been very successful sending Vines and Plants 


BY MAIL, 
and invite attention to liberal offers in Catalogue. 
J. KNOX, 


Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Riverside Nurseries, 


LEWISBURG, PA. 


25,000 3 year-old Apple, $120 per 1,000, 100,000 2 year-old 
Apple, consisting of the leading varieties, such as King, 
Greening, Astrachan, Harvest, Pippin, &c.,3 to5 feet high, 
$100 per 1,000; 100,000 1 year-old Apple, leading yy 
to 3 feet ‘high, $50 per 1,000; Apple Cions, $2.00 per 1,000. 
2,500 Yearling Cherry Tree 8 to 6 feet high, on Seseand 
stock, $30 per 190; $250 ; 500 Yearling Cherry Trees, 
2to6 feet high, on Matalen stock, $30 per 100. Orders for 
any of the above attended to with care pe Gon atch. 

ALF. 8. SHELLER, Lewisburg, Union Co., Pa. 








Peach Trees and Small Frait Plants a Specialty. 


Over 300 Acres of the above in fruiting. We are prepared 
to meet any requirements of the Trade. Dealers supplied 
on special terms. Catalogues mailed on special terms, 

N. BARNARD, Still Pond P. O., Kent Co., Md. 





I r UM'S EVERBEARING RASPBERRY. —A 
4 good stock of this new and valuable variety at omy 
reduction from former prices. Small a & specialty, 


Priceslow. Send for Catalogue. Addre: 
. H. B, LUM, Sandusky, Ohio. 








FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
FOR FALL OF 1868. 


We have the pleasure of announcing that we are prepared 
for the Fall Trade with an unusually large and well-grown 
stock, embracing 


Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines, new and old sorts, strong open ground 
plants. 
Currants, Raspberries, Blackberries, and all 
the Small Fruits. 


Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 


Roses and Flowering Plants of every description. 

Nurserymen, Dealers, and otherg, purchasing largely, will 
be dealt with liberally, and all orders, however small. will 
receive prompt and careful attention, Parties interested 
will do well to consult the following Catalogues, which are 
just issued, and will be sent pre-paid on the receipt of 10 cts, 

each, for Nos. 1 and 2, and 5 ets. for No. 3. 

ceNo. 1, Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Fruits. 
No, 2 2, Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of ge 
Trees, &c. No. 3 Descriptive Green-House Plants, No. 4 
Wholesale Catalogue free. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY 
MounNT ye NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. z. 





Geneva Nurser 
300 acres in different stages of growth. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
Seedling Stocks, Grape Vines, etc. 
Standard and Dwarf Apple, Standard and Dwarf Pear, 
Standard and Dwarf Cherry, plenty of Early Richmond. 
Plum Trees, 2-year old, fine Trees, Joon. Nectarines. 
Blackberries, a fine stock of Missouri Mammoth, Wilson’s 


Early, Kittatinny, and ome r Small Fruits. Send stamp for 
Trade List. . & T. SMITH, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUTUMN, isces. 


Rochester Commercial Nurseries, 
ESTABLISHED, 1830. 


W. S. LITTLE, Proprietor, 
(Formerly H. E. HOOKER & Co.) 

The NEW CIRCULAR OF PRICES, (by the Dozen, Hun- 
dred and Thousand,) for the Fall Trade, is Just PUBLISHED, 
and will be sent FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS, 

Also, a new edition of the DEscrIPTIVE CATALOGUE— 
Fruit and ORNAMENTAL, 80 pages—containing much valu- 
able information, mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 

A SPLENDID STockK is offered this year, of 


Hiardy Trees and Plants 
° 9 
including 


Standard and Dwarf Frui* Trees, 

of fine, thrifty growth. 

Trees and Shrubs for Ornament. 
ROSES—a beautiful assortment—on their own roots. 
Grape Vines and Small Fruits of every descrip- 

tion. ddress early in the season. 

M. S. LITTLE, 
(Commercial Nurseries,) Rochester, he 


AT AUCTION. 


The Best Stock and Fruit Farm in Conn. 
With 50 Head of Thoroughbred Alderneys, &c. 
Sale positive, rain or shine. 

On the Farm, in stock, Conn., 
Wednesday, Oct. 7th, 1868, 


Send for C: + alogue of sale, giving particulars, &c. 
C. A. LINC COLN, Real Estate Broker, Hartford, C onn, 


Goodrich Seedling 














Potatoes. 
Get Them True to Name. 


I had the entire stock of Seedling Potatoes left by the 
late Rev. C. E. Goodrich, and was the first to send out the 
Early Goodrich, Calico, Gleason, Harison, and Karly Rose. 
Will take orders until Dec. Ist, unless previously sold, as 


follows: 
Peck. Bush. Bol. 


Barly GOOOriod, ...cccsccccoccscvccvcegee $1.00 $2.00 $5.00 
Gleason and Calico, each............... 1,00 2.00 5.00 
Seedling No, 310, early, round, white.. 1.00 3.00 7.00 
RNIN. ciiwas Su cabpeaedtawks sunkensss 1,00 3.00 7.00 
Early Rose, 1 B, $1; 3 ths, $2........ 5.00 15.00 40.00 
Also, Shaker, F ancy & E: arly Sebec, iene 00 2.00 5.00 


Have but few barrels of E arly Ros 
D. S. HE FFRON, Utica, N. Y. 





Dutch Bulbous Roots, 


Sent by Mail, post-paid, at Catalogue Prices. 


Our large stock of Hyacinths, Tulips, = Nar- 
cissus, Jonquils, Crocus, Crown Imperials, Iris, Snow- 
Drops. Ranunculus, Anemones, Japan and other Lilies, 
&c., &c., has been received in fine condition. Collections 
containing a splendid assortment ot all the le ading oe 
vg 7 post-paid, as follows: Collection No, 1, No 

$16; No. 3, $5; or, if desired, No. 4, at $3. For’ po RLS of 
collections, information in reference to culture, &c., &c. 








ree our New Catalogue of Dutch and other Bulbs, which we 
will mail to all applicants enclosing 5 cents. 

Address URTIS & COBB, 

348 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 
Propagated at White Water Village, 
SHAKER Ohio, from layers, and 2 bud cuttings 
started in Hot-house and grown out of 

GRAPE doors with much care. e feel as- 

sured they will give satisfaction. 

ROOTS. They will be sold low. The varieties 

offered are Ives Seedling, Concord, 
Fartford age Clinton, Delaware, Iona, Israella, Rogers’ 
Hy —, — 1 and 15, and meres. Send for price list. 
H. BEAR, Harrison, Ohio. 
GRAPES. 

We invite the attention of Dealers and Planters to our 
superior and a ee stock of GRAPE VINES, prop- 
agated from our own bearing vineyards. Quality and prices 
cannot fail to suit. Price Lists free to ap ae ants. 

OAG & CO. 
Lockport Grape N urseries, Lockport, N. Y. 





Bloomington Nursery, 
17th Year; 400 Acres; 10 Green-houses, 


For the Fall Trade =e —_ much the largest and fullest 
assortment ever offered V 

Apple, Pear, tant Po and Dwarf. 

Peach on pee —Immense stock, 

Grape Vines.—Over 30 acres, 1 to 3 years, of nearly g 
old and new kinds. y all the 

Small Fruits.—Choice new, as_Kittatinny and Wilson's 
Early Blackberries, Clarke, Thornless, Ellisdale R aspberries, 
Jucunda Straw berry, &e. 

Evergreen and Forest Trees of all sizes.— Osage Orange 
Heage Plants.—Apple and other Fruit Tree Stocks. Your. 
ling grafts or buds of A nd che Pear, Plum, Cherry, 
exactly right for neat and con transportation to distant 
markets, if need be, by Express. 

Roses, largest and fullest ‘auortme nt we know ot—nearly 
all on own roots. 

Shrubs, Creepers, Hardy Bulbs, for Fall planting. Send 
3 stamps for 3 Catalogues, Wholesale, a, Descente, and Plant 
Catalogues. NIX, 
oem nonce: Nursery, McLean Co., Tl. 


THE CLARKE RASPBERRY, 


Send to headquarters for strong, Fe nuine plants. The 
Clarke stands among Raspberries of all others as the Bartlett 
Pear does among pears. Eminent Pomologists and Ama- 
teurs acknowledge it by acclamation to combine more ex. 
cellencies than any other Raspberry. It has paid $1,000 per 
acre for fruit the past season. The Clarke originated in this 
County and is a specialty with me. My plants are propa- 
gated from a plant obtained from the original stock eight 
years since, and are warranted genuine. Having disposed 
of the largest stock in existence the past season to Nursery. 
men and Dealers, and in every instance to their satisfaction, 
purchasers will find it to their advant: age to correspond with 
me, as I have the largest stock, which “will be sold low. 


GRAPE VINES. 


A fine stock of Concord and Hartford Prolific grape vines, 
two years old root, pruned and transplanted, of extra large 
size, and will come Into immediate bearing. To close them 
out T shall put them at the pr ice of one year olds, Also a 
large stock of ” rers’ Nos. 4 and 15, and other varieties, 

(MAN BASSETT, North Haven, Conn, 


CAMELLIAS, 


PARSONS & CO. offer a stock equal to any ever 
grown in the country. The attention of Plant-growers is 
invited to ours, which are very healthy and beautiful They 
can be furnished from $25 per 100 upwards, according to size 
and quality. For List and Prices address at 

Flushing, N. Y. 


T. C. MAXWELL & | BRO’s,, 
GENEVA, N. Y., 


Offer to All Purchasers of Nursery Stock 
their Large and Complete Assortment of all the Leading 
Items of the Trade. 

We invite 
Nurserymen,Dealers, and Planters, 
to call and examine our stock, or write for particulars, with 
stamps for Catalogues as follows: No. 1, Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Fruits. No. 2, Descriptive Catalogue of Ornament- 
als. No. 3, Descriptive Catalogue of New Plants, &c, No. 

4, Wholesale Trade List. 
T. C. MAXWELL & BRO'S., Geneva, N. Y. 











APELE STOCKS.—2,000,000 No. 1 Apple Stocks, 

the best one year-olds ever offered to the trade. Will 

be sold cheaper than the cheapest. Send for price circular. 
C. F. LOVELACE, Iowa City, Iowa. 





The Great Wilson Early Blackberry. 


Bears more, is larger and sweeter than any other. [have 
100 acres planted with it; the plants for which, together with 
a large, fine stock for sale, were all pro agated direct from 
the mother plant, which Ihave, Small lots sent by mail at 
annexed prices: 





100 1,000 
Wilson Early Blackberry.. $15.00 $125 
Kittatinny 6.00 50 
Thornless Black Cap Raspbe 6.00 
Doolittle 1.50 12 
Clarke - 15.00 1% 
Philadelphia A 12.00 100 
ristol 4.00 
Prosser, New ne K 100.00 
PPAPR TURES. sbi si seccshceensccssessctisrs 1.00 4 


All varieties warranted true to name. There is much Jost 


by planting spurious sorts. For Strawberries, Currants, 
Grapes, &c., send for prices. 


JOHN §. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


SMALL Fruits, (including the new varieties), RHUBARB, 
AsParaGus, HEDGE PLANTs, &c., in large quantity, and of 
superior quality. DESORIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUES mailed 
to applicants. EDW’D J. EVANS & CO., 

Nurserymen and Seedsmen, York, Penn. 








y 7AIT and get our prices before buying any 
Grape Vines, Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackber- 

ries, Root Cuttings, &c.,&c. Animmense stock, all of which 
we shall sell, Great inducements offered. Catalogues tree. 
C. E. & . FRITTS, Elwood, N. J- 





Grant vs. Seymour. 
Wanted every man who expoms to vote for Grant to send 


for CHAS. COLLINS’ Small Fruit Catalogue, advertised 
on page 345. 


Catalogues Sent Free. 


We have a large importation of the choicest varieties of 
Dutch Bulbous Flower Roots, and are now ready to fill al 
orders. Bulbs delivered free of charges. Address for 
catalogue, M. O'KEEFE, SON & Oy. 
Rochester, N. 
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~ ‘THE PRESIDENT WILDER STRAWBERRY. 





THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST SAYS: 

“ This is the result of years of experiment, and the one among thousands of seedlings considered by its originator as com- 
bining the most desirable qualities,—a cross between La Constante and Hovey’s Seedling. We hope that Col. Wilder will 
accede to the wishes of his pomological friends, and allow this excellent and handsome fruit, which cost him so much labor 
to produce, to bear his distinguished name. 


THE PRESIDENT WILDER, PRINCE OF STRAWBERRIES. 
THE BEST STRAWBERRY EVER PRODUCED IN ANERICA. 


Those who know Col. Wilder know that he would never allow his name to be associated with anything but THE BEST. 
So fully have we been impressed with its value, that we have bought of Col. Wilder, AT AN ENORMOUS PRICE, the entire 
Stock of Plants, all he has or will have, and now 


OFFER AS A GIFT 
To Every Subscriber for the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, 


whose name appears on our books for 1869, whether new or old, 
TWO HEALTHY PLANTS OF THE PRESIDENT WILDER STRAWBERRY. 
And it will be sent out in no other way. This offer, af course, does not include those who have received other premiums or 
club deductions. We shall deliver the plants in the order subscriptions are received; those coming first will receive the 
vlants first. Subscriptions for 1869 may be sent in now. Price, $3.00 per annum, 
READ, WHAT 1S SAID OF THE PRESIDENT WILDER STRAWBERRY. 
[Report of the Fruit Committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society.] 

“We may say we have seen it for three successive years in various localities under Col, Wilder, and cannot doubt that it 
is hardy, vigorous, highly productive; of largest size, superior in quality, beautiful in appearance, firm enough for market 

urposes ; and should it sustain the character with other cultivators which its originator has obtained. it will prove to be 

he most valuable of the many contributions which Mr. Wilder has made to horticulture, and will worthily bear his name, 
With his permission, we are authorized, and do hereby, name his strawberry seedling, No. 13, * Taz PRESIDENT WILDER.” 

Messrs. J. E. Triton & Co.—Gentlemen; Some four years ago, my attention was called to some seedling strawberries, 
raised by Hon, M, P. Wilder, which appeared very well. I have watched them carefully since, both when on exhibition and 
at the nursery of the originator, and I do not hesitate to say that the No, 13,now known as ** PRESIDENT WILDER, ’ promises 
to be the most valuable strawberry in existence. It seems to possess ali the good qualities desirable in this delicious fruit. 
We are very glad you have made arrangements to disseminate it in connection with your valuable Journal, and believe the 
public will appreciate the effort you are making to furnish them with a valuable strawberry and a valuable horticultural 
magazine, Yours truly JAMES F. C. HYDE, President Mass, Horticultural Society. 

Messrs. J. E. Truton & Co.—Dear Sirs; My experience in purchasing and treating new varieties of strawberries, like 
that of most other amateurs, has been one of disappointment; and I have become very sceptical about new and highly 
praised seedlings. Still, repeated disappointmenis and failures do not prevent me from trying everything new that comes to 
my notice, and I have taken the trouble to make a thorough investigation of of Mr. Wilder's new strawberry, and fam fully 
satisfied that it is all that is claimed for it, and that it is an immense acquisition. Yourstruly, J. M. MERRICK, JR. 

Messrs. J. E. Tritton & Co.—Gentlemen;: I congratulate you upon the acquisition of the Prince of Strawberries, rightl 
named after one of our veteran Pomologists, President Wilder. Since the production of this strawberry, [have watchec 
its growth from year to year with much care; from the first fruit to the close of the present season, I have considered it to 
be without exception the best strawberry in cultivation—possessing, as it does, all the qualities essential for a first-class fruit, 

DANIEL T. CURTIS, Firm Curtis & Cobb, 348 Washington-st., Boston. 


J.-E. TILTON & CO., 
Publishers of the American Journal of Horticulture. Boston, Mass. 





Extraordinary Premiums to ‘Persons 
getting up CLUBS. 


Almost any one will find some of his friends and neighbors 
willing to join in a club, and by a little exertion can secure 
for himself these valuable premiums without cost. For $51 
will send 5 Iona, 5 Concord, 5 Hartford, 5 Ives’ Seedling, and 
one of each Extra to Getter up, besides 1 Salem or 1 Ib. 
Early Rose Potato as Extra Premium,—For $10 1 will send 10 
Iona, 10 Concord, 10 Hartford, 10 Ives’ Seedling, and 8 of 
each kind Extra, and 2 Salem and 6 Kittatinny Blackberries 
to Getter up. All the above first-class plants from my 
well-known stock sent free of charge on receipt of Price, 
See my other advertisements. Send for Price Lists. Address, 

G. E. MEISSNER, Richmond P, O., Staten Island, N. Y. 


HE EUMELAN is ve vigorous, hardy, 

and productive, and ripens earlier than Hartford Pro- 

lific. The berries adhere firmly to the bunch, and do not 

drop from the vines or shrivel when suffered to hang a long 

time after being fully ripe. The flavor is strictly pure and 

refined, rich, sugary, spirited, and vinous, ripening perfectly 
all through, and as soon at the center as circumference. 

In short, the Eumelan possesses all of the high European 
qualities of excellence that are now indispensable toa val- 
uable American Grape, without any of the native defects. 
The Iona for table and_for White Wine has no superior in 
any country, and the Eumelan gives every indication of 

ding the same place for Red, which, from its color, will 
give it great additional value. Like the Delaware, which is 
80 pt bed popular, the E lan had triumphed over all 
the difficulties of negligent treatment during more than a 
quarter of a century in different localities before it became 
known to the public, and shows the most satisfactory record 
from disinterested — 

The number of plants that Iam now able to offer both of 
one and two yeurs old, is small, but the quality is very high. 
Prices from three to five dollars. For pamphlet with full 
particulars of history, and description with representation 
of bunch, and prices with Cee propentiane,. sone two-cent 


stamp. eh Ae NT, 
Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING. 
HENRY FERRE, 


(Old stand of B. K. Bliss,) 
231 Mainest., Springfield, Mass. 


Our Autumn Catalogue, containing a complete list of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, Narcissus, Crocus, &c.,is now 
ready, and will be forwarded to all applicants, Address 

HENRY FERRE, 231 Main-st., Springfield, Mass. 


COLFAX STRAWBERRY. 


Send for our “List oF New Sorts,” for description and 
beautiful cut of this berry, and remember we will give One 
Hundred Dollars to any person who bas a sort that will 
prove to be more productive. 

URDY & JOHNSTON, Palmyra, N. Y. 
PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind. 
See our advertisement in Sept. No. 


GRAPE VINES. 


The subscaibers are now prepared to furnish superior 
vines of 1 and 2 years’ growth of all the leading varieties at 
moderate rates. Address PETER DE PEW & SON, 

Send for Price List, free. Nyack, N.Y. 

Letter from PETER B, MEaD:—I wish to say of your vines 
that I have never seen better, and seldom as good. You are 
entirely right in propagating a small number of decidedly 
good ones rather than a large number of poor ones, The 
greater part of your stock will fairly come under the head of 
what are commonly called extras, PETER B, MEAD. 




















a) ‘ 
PEAK’S EMPEROR STRAWBERRY, 
Our “List oF New Sorts” gives full particulars with a 
most magnificent cut and truthful representation of this ya- 
riety. See our advertisement in Sept, No. Address 
PURDY & JOHNSTON, Palmyra, N. Y. 
Or, PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind. 


IT DON’T 
SCRATCH YOU, 
Or Tear Your Clothes, 

Davison’s Thornless 
Black Cap Raspberry 
is the best, as it is hardy, pro- 
ductive, early, and sweet, and 
it is a pleasure to cultivate it. 
For origin. description, prices, 
testimonials, &c,, send stamp 
for Circular. 


JOSEPH SINTON, 
Angola, Erie Co., N. Y. 


Early Rose Potatoes. 

1tb., $1; 4 Tbs. $2.25; 1 pk., $5; 1 bushel, $15; 1 barrel, $40. 
I grew this potato 6 by 6% inches in circumference in 39 
days; from one hill, single eye planted, 1 had 5 lbs, 9 0z. po- 
tatoes, 

Harison potatoes 4 Ibs., $1; 1 barrel, $6; 1 and 4 Ibs. pack- 
ages of either kind sent by mail pre-paid. 
WM. S. CARPENTER, 156 Rende-st. 
PPERSONS wishing any Wilson’s Early or Kitta- 

tinny Blackberries; Philadelphia, Clarke, or Doolittle’s 

Eespeetry, or any of the leading varieties of a chert 
plants, will please send for my new priced Circular, which 
will be mailed free to all. Prices much reduced, 

Address HENRY CLAYTON, Mount Pléasant, Del. 














Nhose wishing to purchase Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry or Blackberry Plants, Currant bushes, Grape 
Vines, or Karly Rose Potatoes, at lowest Pates, tor good, 
genuine stock, | lease send for Price List. 
THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 








Apple and Pear Stocks, Osage Orange Piants, 
for fall 1868, allo extra quality, at wholsale and retail. 
Price reasonable, JOSAU A HALL, Tipton, Cedar vo., lowa, 
@ MALL FRUITS —Strawberries, $2 1,000; Phila- 

delphia Raspb’y, $90; Doolittle, $12; Dorchester Black, 
$15; Asparagus, $3, SAMUEL T, DUFFELL, Yardyille, N.J, 
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“EARLY ROSE” POTATO. 


ORIGINAL STOCK. 


THE 





CUT IS A FAIR REPRESENTATION OF THIS SUPERIOR VARIETY.) 
This Celebrated Potato has proved in every respect, @ decided success, and although but a short time has elapsed since its 
introduction, it already ranks as 
THE VERY BEST EARLY POTATO KNOWN TO CULTIVATORS. 


(THE ABOVE 


The good qualities which recommend it to the Public, art: 

lst.—/t is Jrom 10 days to two weeks earlier than any other potato. 

2d.—It is of larger average size than any other Early Potato. 

3d.—It is in table quality and delicacy of flavor, without an equal. 

4th.—It is in productiveness the most astonishing variety ever offered to the 
single pounds, the present season, are marvelous. 

We give below a few reports (from parties who purchased seed of us the 
this popular variety is held. 


Public, and the reports of the yield from 


past spring,) which show in what estimation 


From GEO. kK. EDWARDS, Southampton, Mass. 
“From the 1 pound of ‘Early Rose’ obtained of you last spring, I dug 95 Pounds of as large and handsome Potatoes 
as I ever saw.’ 
ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 
One of my friends planted 5 pounds and dug 


From THOS. 
“T had ‘ Early Rose’ weighing half a pound in seven weeks from planting. 
Eight Bushels.” (At the rate of 96 lbs. from one.) 
From N. RICHART, Espy, Columbia Co., Pa. 
“TI bought of you last spring One Pound of ‘ Early Rose,’ which I planted May Gih, and dug August 6th. After drying 
four ry pdf weighed them, and had 101 Pounds of the finest potatoes I ever raised, se veral of them weighing over one 
pound each 


From WM. M. WARNER, Watervliet Centre, N. Y. 


“T have just dug my ‘ Early Rose,’ raised from one ape obtained from you last spring, and have 107 lbs. 

had a very unfayorable season, it haying been unusu: uly dry. Iam confident I can raise 200 Ibs. from one of seed. 
From SAM'L S. HERSH, York, Pa. 

“ Last spring I purchased from you 5 pounds of ‘Early Rose’ Potatoes, and have just dug the crop raised from them, I 
have Nine Bushels and one peck, many of the tubers weighing overa pound. Can you beat this?” (This is at the rate of 
1lt Pounds from 1 of seed.) 

From J. W. BRIGGS, Postmaster at West Macedon, N. Y. 

“The ‘ Early Rose’ Potatoes I bought of you last spring, prove to be earlier than any other variety I hs uve in cultivation, 

and the yield from it is wonderful. The 6% pounds aver: aged 167 Pounds from each pound of seed." 


From “ The Elyria (Ohio) Democrat,” August 19th, 1868. 

“RARE POTATOES.—Mr. H. D. Mills, of Ridgeville, raised this season 200 Pounds of potatoes of the new ‘Early 
Rose’ variety trom one pound of seed: They were very large and solid.’ 

We might fill a good sized volume with similar testimonials, but deem the above sufficient to convince the Public as to its 
vast superiority over all other varicties. 

The “ Early Rose” spoken of in these reports were cut into single eyes, and in most cases planted in rows3 feet apart, 
and 12 to 15 inches apart in the row. By this mode, a barrel will plant nearly an acre. We would urge upon parties living 
at the South or West, the importance of buying their seed this Fall, as in most localities they will wish to plant before we 
can ship without danger of freezing. 

The following prices have been fixed upon for this Fall, and are so low as to bring them within the reach of all, 


We have 


1 Pound, postage pre- paid ee ANbosccnenesensqessonnesnchgsnstscecuseaket ous $1.00 
3 Pounds, PiEe DL  decicapereecnanssbitnnatietuapsbekesaneabanneence 2. 

1 Peck, Sy SD seth nds + 050 05850sss0e0ssn tender sbembooneny ewe 5.00 
l-2 Bushel, it DEL Rivne se snnpecaecoebasensnes<ckucuubcetiest 8.00 
1 oy SPL Toh 55050. ~ciasawcbaencub shavers seessenpese 15.00 
ge WOR ININUID 0 c.vis vcoseesbensecesseescoutecsseds tonne . 40.00 


(@™ The cash invariably to be sent with the order. 

02 Post-Office Orders, Currency, or New York Drafts may be sent. 

tz Orders booked in rotation as received, and potatoes will be shipped as soon after Sept. 
permit. &#@~ No charge for packing or delivering at Express Office. 

t@~ A full Descriptive and Illustrated Circular sent to all applicants. 


Address GEO. W. BEST, 13 Broad-street, Utica, N. Y. 


New and Valuable Strawberries.| JAPAN LILIES and 


y been fruited 1 a I it 
yet doz, e110, e100," "| Hybrid Gladiolus 
FOR THE MILLION. 


BoyDEN's N wry ber ry, Saabive 
s0n, now first offered; $1.50 doz., $101 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED; also 
LILIUMAURATUM 


Dr. NIcaIsE. A Foo8 ou supply of = of this wonderful 
Nurserymen and Dealers supplied much below cost of im- 


berry $1.50 doz., $1 
RomMEYN Seedling, mth ty $i doz. +» $81 
portation. Prices on application to 
J.M. THORBURN & Co., 


MAID OF THE LAKE, large, ee $idoz., 
15 John Street, New York. 


SARAH, new, very large, $1 doz., 
Dr. Nicaise, the Mammoth Strawberry. 


GLOEDE, perpetual, fine, 50c. doz., 
JUCUNDA, very fine this year, 50c. ng 
RED AND WHITE ALPINE, sweet, $1 hed 33 100.—The 10 

Good plants, $1 per doz. ; $3 per 50; $5 per 100; same in 4- 
inch pots, carefully boxed, by express, $3 per doz. A dozen 
other kinds Straw berry Plants at low rates. 


varieties, 1 doz. each, 
The following were imported in 1867, fruited this season : 

Kirtland Raspberry $3 p. 100. American Black- 
cap, $2.50 per 100; $15 per 1000. 


BouLE DE ORR, 9% inches in circumference, weighs 2 02., 
productive, very * sweet, $1 each, $9 doz. 
Early Goodrich Potatoes, $4 per barrel. 
Send for Price List. R. M. WELLES, Towanda, Pa. 


ist as the weather will 











$6 100. 





Lapy, of immense size, fine; lants 75¢. each, $6 doz. 
EXPOSITION, very large andfin ne; 50c. each, $5 doz. 
RoyaL HavTsoy, a remarkable berry; 50c. each, $3 doz. 

The 4 varieties, one plant each, $2. 

WM. 8. CARPENTER, 156 8 eade-street, New York. 


A ll wishing to bey OF sell Nursery Stock mrenne 
address O. et, BROWNING'S Nursery Exchan 
254 Broadway, P. O. Box New York. 


Refers to some of the best houses in the city. 











DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS 


J. M. THORBURN & CO.’S 
AUTUMN CATALOGUE 


of the above, 
Containing x 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, JAPAN and 
other LILIES, &c., &c. 


THORBURN’S SEED WAREHOUSE, 
15 John-st., New York. 


Bulbs for Early Flowering, 


For the convenience of those who do not wish to trouble 
themselyes in selecting, we offer the following 


BEAUTIFUL COLLECTIONS, 
No. 1.—ASSORTMENTS OF 


.{ 6 Fine Named Doubleand Single Hya- 
cinths, — Dots, glasses or open border. 

1 Poly: anthius } : 
| 











BROOME RUNES ss Soc pkcndsnssiersinceces es ce 
No. 2.—ASSORTMENTS OF 


| 9 Fine Named Double and Single Hya- 
cinths, for pots, gga or — border. 

ine Double T ulips a 

3eautiful Named 


| 6F 

5 I 

25 ine Mixed Crocu 
I 
I 


























-olyanthus Narcis $5.00 
Jouble Narcissu 


sulbocodium Ver! 





6 
3 


° 
“ 
= 


3 Persian Iris.... 
2 Double Snowd 
Riciabi iy eros ee OF 


c vinths, ‘for pots, aiaeues ; 
n i 50 Fine Mixed Crocus.... 
es ./| 25 Beautiful Named Early T 
2 i2 Fine N amed Double Tuli 
4 Polyanthus Na 8 

12 Double Narci 
» P 
6E 








ersian Iris 
nglish Iris.. 








| 1 Crown Imper 
16 Bulbocodium Ver 
(30 Double Snowdrops.. 


For general assortment of Bulbs, see our Bulb Cata salewtad 
mailed free to applicants, 


J. M. THORBURN & CO, 
15 John Street, New York. 


The Michigan Seedling Strawberry. 


The resuit of fifteen years’ experimenting ! For —-— 
tion, see Sept. No. American Agriculturist, last year. (No.1, 
H.) ‘This new strawberry more than sustains its first prom- 
ise, as the best standard variety to succeed the Wilson—a 
week to ten days later, keeps better, more even size, and 
finer fruit. Average product, 4 quarts to 3 hills. First pick- 
ing June 24th. Hills held until July 4th, vielded 8 quarts to 
2 hills, sound berries! Twice as productive as Agricultur- 
ist, or Jucunda, with same culture! 

“Very good, very vigorous, and very productive, Its col- 
or and productiv éness will make ita’ good market sert."— 
Charles Downing. 

Sent in or bv Express. Per dozen, $3.00; per 100, 

Address _ - fl ATHAWAY, Little Prairie Ronde, 


BEARING VINES. 


I offer about 1000 Extra Fine Bearing Vines of the leading 
Varieties. They have been standing in vineyards several 
years and are Well grown. Must be sold to clear the ground. 
See ay, other advertisements. Address 

G. E. MEISSNER, Richmond P. O. Staten Island, N N.Y. 


Bent: 4Y ROSE POTATOES, W arranted genuine, 
send ar gy pre- -paid for 75 cents per pound. 4 
. MEISSNER, Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. 


OHN R. & A. MURDOCH, 
NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS AND SEEDSMEN, 
112 SMITHFIELD STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Offer for sale the largest stock of FRUIT — QRNAREES 
AL TREES in Western Pennsylvania, embracing 
15, 000 Apple, Dwarf and Standard, to { years old. 
7.000 Standard Pear, to 3 years old. 











| $25.00. 
Mich. 











6 000 Dwarf Pear, i to 2 years old, 
10,000 Standard Cherry, 1 to 2 years old. 
3,000 Dwarf Cherry, 1 to 2 years old. 
10,000 Peach, 1 to 2 years old. 
1,500 Plum, 1 to 2 years old. 


5,000 CHOICE ROSES. 
Also, EVERGREENS, SHADE TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
JURRANTS, eae tt STRAWBER- 
RIES, GREEN-HOUSE LANTS, &e. 
Catalogues sent on application, 


Dutch Flowering Bulbs. 


I will send by mail $2, $5, $10 and $25 collections of Bulbs; 
a good selection of Fine Assorted Varieties free on receipt 
of Price. Send for lists. See my other advertisements. 

G. E. MEISSNER, Richmond P, O., Staten Island, N. ¥. 
-ialiglsilladla 


HARISON POTATOES. 


This news KM der 4 of Potato will be delivered at foot 
of Barclay-st ; free of freight at the following cask 
prices. Per db.  § 30: 10 bbis., $50.00. Address 











ONOVER, Rariboro, Monmouth Co., N. de 





















ial are 
Education of Animals. 
WHAT WONDERFUL FEATS THEY HAVE PER- 
FORMED—SIMPLE Tricks Eastty TAUGHT— 
How to LEARN THE SECRETS OF TRAIN- 


ING, AND How Tro Make A Goop INVEsT- 
MENT. 


Nearly all animals are capable of a certain 
amount of education; some more, some less. 
Our domestic animals learn to understand and 
obey certain commands; they also learn to do 
many things in a state of domestication which 
naturally they would not do. Under proper in- 
struction they are often taught to do quite sur- 
prising feats, and a great deal of money is made 
by the exhibition of performing animals. The 
“trick” animals are the most attractive fea- 
ture of circus exhibitions, and the owner of a 
single animal, well taught, will often acquire a 





















fortune from the hire of his animal's services. 

Horses are the most common among educated 
animals, and they readily learn a great many 
amusing feats. Waltzing, feigning death, going 
lame with any foot desired, kissing, answering 
questions, finding hidden articles, “ shaking 
hands,” firing pistols, grinding organs, and 
other tricks, can be taught horses or ponies of 
ordinary intelligence. 

Dogs are probably the greatest favorites with 
amateur trainers; they are less costly than 
horses, and can be taught perhaps even a larger 
number of feats. How proud the boy feels, 
whose dog will give his paw, beg, stand on his 
head, leap through hoops, carry baskets, bring 
articles he is told to go for, or do any of those 
things, which, with patience he may be taught! 
How popular such a dog is among that boy’s 
school fellows, and what a hero his owner be- 








comes! And a dog taught a few simple tricks 





would bring otherwise. But dogs have been 
taught much more wonderful performances ; 
such as selecting the letters (on bits of card) of 
words given, toselect a handkerchief of any col- 
or commanded from many of all colors, to place 
that handkerchief under any designated article 
of furniture; to give it to any designated per- 
son, or to a person dressed in any designated 
color; toselect any article called for from many 
articles scattered promiscuously around; to 
bring any desired article from any designated 
place however distant ; besides feats of muscu- 
lar dexterity, like standing on a ball and rolling 
it up an inclined plane, &c. 

Hogs are not generally considered very intel- 
lectual, but they have been taught to answer 
questions—by selecting the appropriate words 





printed on cards ; tell the day of week or month; 
tell the age of any lady present; and do other 
amusing things. 

The sure-footedness of the mule enables him 
to do some feats which a horse would find rath- 
“er difficult; walking on the tops of porter bot- 
tles is one of these. Bears, though so clumsy, 
are taught a variety of tricks ; dancing, standing 
on their heads, playing the tambourine, and 
climbing posts, are the commonest. The read- 
er will perhaps recall ‘Old Adam’s” bears, who 
did much more; his collection including ‘ dan- 
cing bears, crying bears, laughing bears, and 
singing bears ;” though he probably had a vivid 
imagination. 

The wonderful sagacity of the elephant ena- 
bles him to comprehend what the trainer de- 
sires, with almost startling readiness, and he 
will with great docility go through a variety of 
performances, which doubtless seem very absurd 
tohim. Even tigers are made to jump through 
hoops and otherwise display their agility. But 





it would be tiresome to describe all the tricks 
taught monkeys, goats, cats, (who learn better 
than most persons would imagine, and perform 
some curious feats), and other animals. Eyen 
rats and mice may be trained. 

Fleas have been also taught! A regular troupe 
has been exhibited, part of which were dressed 
up and taugit to mimic human actors, while 
others personated horses and drew a little coach, 
With fleas for driver, footmen, and exalted per- 
sonages inside, out riding for their health. 

It is said that “ whatever man has done, man 
can do;” so probably any intelligent animal can 
be taught any trick, however wonderful it may 
appear, if properly trained. There are many 
mysteries about training animals, and in the 
manner of arranging the tricks. In an early 
number of Haney’s Journal will be given some 





will often sell for two or ‘three times what he 


curious details about Performing Animals, with 
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explanations of the tricks and instructions for 
teaching many animals, To those jnterested in 








the subject the proposed information will prove 
highly acceptable, and will gratify that curiosity 
all persons haye felt, on seeing exhibitions of 
performing animals, to know “ how it is done.” 
Many profitable and useful hints by w'nicn farm- 
ers and animal owners may profit, will doubt- 
less be found, besides the instructions by which 
boys may tame and train their pets; and to all 
interested in the subject, we think the promised 
article alone will be worth more than the entire 
subscription price, whether they propose train- 
ing animals for profit, or merely as a pleasant 
recreation. 

Haney’s Journal has presented many atirac- 
tive features, given much useful and profitable 
articles, but the one in prospect will prove as 
popular as any heretofore given, and will doubt- 
less add much to its already large circulation 
and wide popularity. The low price of Haney’s 
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Journal places it within the reach of all—only 
fifty cents a year—and to all new subscribers 
for next year received this month, the Noy. and 
Dec. numbers of 1868 will be given free. 

Haney’s Journal will be enlarged with the Jan- 
uary number, giving next year over 1,500 square 
inches of reading matter, illustrations, &c., every 
month. Quality, however, is more important 
than Quantity, and Haney’s Journal is good as 
well as cheap. See advertisement at bottom of 
this page, wherein the publishers give further 
information. Vee 

HANEY’S JOURWAL-FOR 1869 
3 

Enlarged to double its present size—16 pages instead of 8— 
giving over 1,500 square inches of reading matter, illus- 
trations, &c., every month. Same style retained, which has 


been so extremely popular, but with new attractions added. 
An intensely interesting exposure of 


QUACKS. 


—Quack Doctors, Quack Medicines, and Quack Books, be- 
sides full, clear, and authentic exposures of all new Hum. 
bugs and Swindles, will be given by the author of the cele- 
brated “ Rogues and Rogueries of New York.” Also valu- 
able recipes, useful arts, hints on health, wealth, success in 
life, social advancement, and all topics helping the young 
onward in the struggle of life,and_ curious, amusing, in- 
structive miscellaneous matter for all readers, with a mod- 
erate number of good engravings. We intend that Hanry's 
JOURNAL shall PAY every subscriber. That it has done so 
in — past, we believe from the testimony of readers them- 
selves. 

To all new subscribers sending this month Fifty cents for 
subscription for 1869, we will send the Nov. and Dec. Nos, 
of this year free, if asked for. 

Oo ooume inches of good and profita- 
a ble reading matter, attractive illustra- 
tions, &c., &c., in every number, all for 


Only Fifty Cents a Year. 


te Send now. Fifty cents for a whole year. Single 
copies can be had of newsdealers everywhere, and where 
convenient we prefer readers should get the Journal of 
some dealer in the neighborhood instead of subscribing. 
Any dealer will get it for you, if he does not keep it for sale, 


if you ask him to. Specimens can be procured only from 


newsdealers, 

¢@™ Dealers supplied by Wholesale Agents in all the 
principal cities, JESSE HANEY & CO., 
Publishers, 119 Nassau-st., New York. 
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’ eal uJ tyre y AD ALS 
CHOICE FRUIT TREES. 
We offer a large stock of the following items, of an uNvU- 
SUAL FINE QUALITY. We employ no — but_sell our 
best direct to Planters or Dealers at Low RaTES. Write for 


full parts ulars, 
DWARF AND STANDARD PEAR. 
DWARE AND STANDARD CHERRY. 
PLUM ON PLUM OR PEACH. 

r CU Ri ANTS. 

SEEDLINGS, &e., &e., &e, 

T. 7 SoU irhiic K & CO., Dansville, Liv. Co., N.Y. 


“Nesbitt's | Small Fruit Nursery. fe 


Nurserymen and others desiring an unusually fine stock 
of 2 year vines of Concord, Iona, and Creveling, at reason- 
able rates for retailing, or for planting, are cor Gi: ally invited 
to examine my stock. I have also a splendid stock ‘of 1 year 
vines of Martha, Hartford, Concord, Iona, Alvey, &c., of 
Clarke, Philadelphia, and Doolittle Raspberries ; of Wilson 
and Kittatinny Blackberries; of Jucunda, F rench, and 
Wilson Strawberries. Also E arly Rose, hb arly Goodrich, and 


Harison Potatoes, wat a tame ol for Circular 
Wy SSBITT, Le w visburg, Penn. 


‘&@ T REID'S NU RSERIES, Elizabeth, N. J. ney 
large stock of Fruit and Orns uments al Trees, "E vergreens, 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants, &c., &c., occupying ground which 
must be cleared this fall, for sale at 4 bag es. Catalogues 
containing list of varieties of Fruits, é&c., with prices 
annexed, forwarded on application. x en, ik large lot of 
Kittatinny Blackberric, two years old, strong, * low rates. 
Address DAVID D. BUCHANAN, 


Successor to Wm. Re id. 





eM: ALL FRUITS IN VARIETY.—Those who 
have an idea of planting Small Fruits should send for 
one of my new Small Fruit Catalogue s, containing descrip 

tions, prices, &c., of the newest, best, ‘and most profitab e 
varieties of Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Cur- 


rants, Grapes, Asparagus, &e 
CHAS. COLLINS, Meeretown, N.J. 


™ T ~ 
GRAPE VEIN ES. 

The subscribers offer their well-known large stock of 
Grape Vines at very low rates. Ives Seedling, Concord, 
Delaware and lona, can be furnished in very large quan- 


tities. Address 
PARSONS & CO. | Flushing, N. ¥ . 


PURCHASERS 


taspberries, Grape Vines, 
advantage to 











Wishing te buy genuine Clarke 
&¢e., &c., CHEAP, will find it GREATLY to the 
cor Mapied with J. W. CONE, Vineland, N. J. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Wilson Early, $11 per 100, root-cuttings, $1 per 100: Kitta- 
tinny, $7 per 100; root-cuttings, 75 cts. per 100; Raspberries; 
Phile 1de Iphia, $10 per 100; Clarke, $12. Potatoes; Harison 
and Early Sebeq $2. per bush, Early Goodrich and Gleason, 
$1.75 per ‘Dashel. Early lose, 75 cts. per ., $4.50 per peck, 
ois ¥ r bush 

AML Cc. Dec OU, Recklesstown, 








Burlington Co., N. J. 





For Sale at the Owego Nursery. 


29,000 Concord Vines, 1 and 2 year-old, $1 per doz.; * per 
100; $30 per 1,000, 3,000 Isabe Hi: a, 2-year, $1 per doz. 3 per 
100: § $29 per 1,000, 60) Clinton, 1 and 2 year, $1 per doz.; St per 
100. 1,500 Hartford Prolific, l year 50 per doz. ; $10 per 100; 
$30 per 1,000. 5,000 C limbing ‘Roses, 1 year, $4 per 100; $30 
per 1,000. 609 Cherry Trees, | year, Zood varieties, good size, 
$10 per 100, first class vines sand sple mndid roots. 3 

HARVEY CURTIS, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


Higby’s Everbearing Strawberry, 
Bears from June till November unless the blossoms are killed 
by frost or drouth. Send for circular (gratis) with full par- 


ticulars. Also 50,000 res seedlings, one year old. _— 
. H. HIGBY, Port Byron, N. 


= - 4 
Seymour vs. Grant, 
Wanted every man who expects to vote for Seymour to 
send tor CHAS. COLLINS’ Small Fruit Catalogue, adver- 
tised on this page. 

















NOTICE. 

Strawberries, Raspberrics, Blackberries, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Grapes, Rhubarb, As- 
paragus, Seed Potatoes, &c., in variety. 

A fine stock at reasonable prices, and packed in a superior 
manner, Price Lists mailed /ree to all on application. 


Orders — executed in every respect. 
). H. BROWN, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


30, 000 ) IVES GR APE ‘ROOTS, 1st class, 2 year- 
old. 30,000 Ives and other Vv artation, | ist _glass, | 
J.B, BELVILLE 
Nurserymen and Small Fruit aes rs, 
Mt. W ashington, Hamilton Co., Oiio. 


EVER-FAILING IVES SEEDLING GRAPE. 
Known 26 years never to fail bearing good crops. 15,000 
two year, 30,000 one year-old roots raised from cuttings of 
trom 4 to 6 buds, = strong growth, 40,000 Cuttings. Address 
GOTTLIEB MYERS, care of Mr. WM. BAKE 


165 Sycamore-st., Cincinnati, "Ohio. 
4Q 090 NORWAY SPRUCE, 30,000 
3 Arbor Vitz, 50,000 Pear Seedlings; very fine. 
10,090 Davi:dson’s Thornless, Seneca, Garden and 
Doolittle Raspberries, $1.50 to 
Nicanor Straw el (Ellwange ré& Barry’s) 
J. W. ADAMS, Springfie 


10 per 100. 
fj PEC JIALTIES.—Missouri Mammoth, a and 
> 


year-old, 

















1 i per dozen, 
» Mass. 
Kittatinny Blackberries, Clarke and other Raspberries, 
Concord and Clinton Grapes, Peach Trees and general Nur- 
sery Stock at very low prices, | DENTON BROTHERS, 
Prospect Hill Nurseries, Plaintield, N. 


EACH TREES.—Best assortment and ~icaaid 
growth, See these trees before purchasing elsewhere, 
or address EDWIN ALLEN, New Brunswick, N. 


MALL FRUITS IN GREAT VARIETY.—Our 
+ stock this year is much the largest we have ever offered, 
and equal to any in the country. Buyers will do well to 


correspond, Price lists free. 
Cc. E. & J. 8. FRITTS, Elwood, N. J. 

















TATEM, ‘DAVENPORT & CO., 
Commission Merchants and Dealers in Butter, Eggs, Lard, 


&c. Special attention to the sale of Prime York State But- 


ter. Consigninents solicited. : 
No. 36 South Water. st., Philadelphia. 


Cc. mn ‘SU Tr HERL AN DD, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER AND CONTRACTING 
PLANTER, ETC., Tweuty-first Street, below Green, Phila- 

delphia, Pa,—First class reference given on demand, 
\RANBERRWY PLANTS BY MAIL 
/ 50c. per 100. Oil Paper for mailing plants, ete, Gratt- 


ing Wax for nurserymen and others, for sale b 
F. TROWBRIDGE, Milford, Conn. 








FekcrTs AND FLOWERS.—For our Northern 
climate. Descriptive Catalogues free. Clarke Raspber- 
ry, and H. Prolific Grapes, ayes . $83 per doz.; $15 per 100. 





arly Rose Potatoes, $1 per 


at market prices, WORCEST ri 


Roses, Blackberries and Raspberries 


in very large quantity, can be furnished at low rates, by the 
hundred or thousand. Address 
PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y._ 


eM. @ MALL FRUIT PLANTS IN VARIETY.—Some 
— prices on page 382; for other prices send address to 
JOHN S. COLL NS, Moorestown, N. J. 


6 PEACH TREES for sale, consist- 
30,000 ing of leading varieties, at $65 per ‘om 
also 2 year-old Apple Stocks, No.1. WANE & CONLY 
Springbrook, Erie Co., N. Y- 


TEW BRUNSWICK Nurseries, N. J. A laree 
collection, full assortment, extra large stock of Peach 
Trees. Send for Catalogue. EVWIN ALLEN, 


300, 000 one and two year-old Concord Grape 
Vines, by FRANCIS : mnaiiias 34 mile east 
of icon ay Bridge, Paterson, N. 


QIRAPE VINES. — Genuine Clarke Raspberries, 
Kittatinny, W ilson’ 's Early and Missouri Mammoth Black- 
berries at low prices. 
Send for Price List to 





> per Ae: other varieties 
it'& CLOSSON, Thetford, Vt. 




















J. W. CONE, Vineland, N. J. 
SAGE ORANGE PLANTS 


Wholesale and Retail. Address 
PEARSE & THOMPSON, 
Lox 715, Bloomington, Ill. 
D5 000 PEACH TREES, $10 per 100; $75 per 
Ds 1,000. Wilson’s Early and Kittatinny Blackbe rries. 
Send for list to HENRY K. HOW, New Brunswick, N. J. 


CHOICE SEED WHEATS. 


We offer prime Penn’a-grown seed of best Red and White 
Wheats; also choice foreign varieties. Descriptive Priced 
Circular mailed : appt: ants, 

IW’'D J. EVANS & CO., York, Penn. 





—A very strong lot. 








Beak LY ROSE. POT: rATOES for sale, warranted 
genuine, 1 tb., 3 tbs., $2, by mail, post- -paid. 1 a 
$5, 4 bushel, $8, i A, $15, 1 bbl, 

P. ‘Sing Sing, N. Y. 


#40 
ETER TITLAR, "Ir, 
Erape v1 vines for sale cheap for cz ish. by 


a 
No. 
BEAUMONT, Bloomington, Iil. 


OR SALE.—THOROUGHBRED DEVON CAT- 
| TLE AND COTSWOLD SHEEP 
sis M. c HURCHMAN, MAN, Indianapolis, 1 Indiana. 











PEACH TREES for sale, consisting of 
2 7 ye e varieties. Send for rice list. 
ULLEN, Hightstow n, Mercer Co., N. J. 





Pear Stock, and Apple Stock; also 








‘Premium Chester White Pigs. 
HOROUGHBRED Stock, and Domestic and 


Ornamental Fowls for saie. For circulars and price 
address v BOYER & CO., 
Parkesburgh, Chester Co., Pa. 


DREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for SALE. 
—Shipped by Express to all parts of the U.S., Canada, 
or South America, Send for Circular and Prices. Address 
JAMES YOU NG Jr. & CO., Mz wshallton, Chester r Co. Pa. 
Pro RE BRED | POU 'LTRY for » sale. —White | Leg- 
horns, Silver Hamburgs, Black Spanish, White Crested 
Black Poland, Golden Poland, Rouen Ducks, Sebr ight. Ban- 
tams, &c. D. LONG, P. O. Box 433, Elizabeth, N.J. 











FANE POU LTRY. Brahmas, Buff Cochins, and 

Golden Sebright Bantams of my own raising. Grey 
Dorkings, Black Spanish and Game Fowls to —. et 
terms, address G, H. LEAVITT, Flushing, Queens Co., N. Y. 


URE ASTATIC WHITE BRAHMAS.— 

Cock and pullet $6, hatched in April, warranted to ar- 
rive safe by E xp ress. For this price only to November Ist, 
Addicss WM. S. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co,, N. Y. 


ORD DERBYW'’S White Legged 
Game Fow!s for sale. For terms, &c., address 
E. O. WEEKS, Kingston, BT. 











RAHMA FOWIS.—March and April 
chickens, Lred from premium stock. $2.50 each, 
$7 per trio. EDWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


URE BRAHMA FOWLS for sale, carefully bred 
from ist Premium, large bodied, dark necked (pea- 
combed) fowls. B. FP: OLBROOK, Natick, Mass. 


HE IMPROVED OHIO CHESTER 
HOGS produce the greatest amount of 
Pork, for food. consumed, of any known breed, 
Send stamp for its description, and a great variet 
of other Thoroughbred and "Imported Animals 
and Fowls. SILVER, Salem, Ohio, 
















BANKING HOUSE 
oF 


LUNT, PRESTON & KEAN 
NO. 47 CLARK-St., CHICAGO. 
We transact a REGULAR BANKING BUSINESs, 
DEAL IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND BUY AND SELL 


LAND WARRANTS 
COLLEGE LAND SCRIP, 


’ 








DYE’S PATENT 
Stump Extractor & Building Remover, 


Pronounced by competent judges and Agricultural Fairs 
to be superior to any other machine ever Known or exhibit. 
ed, for pulling Stumps, Trees, Rocks and Buildings, For 
further particulars and circulars, address 
P. 8. SCOVEL, Bordentown, WJ. J. 





G+4L .E’S COPPER STRIP FEED CU TTER ean can 
be returned if it does not, on trial, cut either Hay, 
Straw or Corn Stalks, by hand or horse-power, faster, easier, 
and more satisfac ped than any other. It is the Cheapest, 
most durable, and eas = to keep in good order of any Cut- 
ter. Agents supplied, Send for Circulars to 

PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y,, 

or 83 Merwin-st., Cleveland, O., 
or to GALE & CHAPIN, Chicopee Falls, Masa, 








Winchester Repeating Rifles, 


Firmne Two SHors A SECOND aS A REPEATER, AND 
’ 


TWENTY SHOTS A MINUTE 
AS A SINGLE Breecn LOADER. 

These powerful, accurate, and wonderfully effective 
weapons, carrying eighteen charges, which can be fired in 
nine seconds, are now ready for the market, and are for sale 
by all the responsible Gun Dealers throughout the country. 
For full information send for Circulars and Pamphlets to the 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS (C0., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Cheap Guns for the People. 


Rifles! Revolvers! Shot Guns! Pistols! 
At all Prices from $1.00 to $50.00. 


All kinds of ammunition at lowest market rates. Price 
lists sent free to any address. Discount to Clubs. a aid 
for all kinds of Army Guns and Revolvers. Addre 

NSTON, Great Western Gun W orki 
(Pe. s hex 695) 1:9 Smithfield-st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








N ° 
otice, 
Boston, Aug. 14, 1868, 
We, the antermgnee Butter and Cheese Dealers, have ex- 
amined a BUTTER TUB invented by Mr. A. R. Bailey, of 
Elmore, Vt., Shieh we consider admirably adapted to the 
purposes for which it is designed, viz.: keeping the Butter 
under the brine or pickle. It cannot be expensive, there be- 
ing no metal about it, and must answer its purpose perfect 
F. W. ng og "& Co,; Purnam, Wieain & UPTON; 
W: mM. B. Hovey & Co.; GEO. H. YEATON & Co.; BENTON, 
CAVERLY & Co.; A.D. KinHam & Co.; J. W. &Jd, L. Kaw 
DAEL; JONA, BIGELow & Co.; Boston, Mass. ._ Majot Gnovr, 
Elmore, Vt., says he “ would’ not use the old-fashioned tub 
ir they were given him.” For Circular address 
A. R. BAILEY, Elmore, Vt 


Sanford’s Pat, Little Giant Horse Power 


has been in use three years, and is the hest. It £ 
simple, durable, and compact. Weighs but 650 pounds ie 
easily loaded and moved by two men. Can_be used with 
from one to four horses, Send for Circular. For sale by 
JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William-st., New York. 








PATENT 


Water Proof Roofing, 


BELTING 4 HARNESS PAPER, 
®end Stamp for Pag we! and Sample of 
e | aper. 
Cc. J. FAY & CO, 
2d & Vine Sts., Camden, N. Jersey: 


FLAX BRAKES. 


Patented in Europe and America. 


The best article in use, Break 2 to 3.000 pounds flax straw 
in 10 hours—removing 65 to 75 per ceut of woody matter. 
Will do the work better and save 120 lbs. to the ton 
than any other machine, Will break tangled and 8 
straw. Aman and a boy,and onetotwo horse-power works 
them, Oceapy about 6 i eet square. Send for Circular. 

JOHN W. QUINCY, 98 William-st., New York, 
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Farmers and Housekeepers 
TAKE NOTICE. 


IN YOU WANT CHEAP SOAP, and at the same 
time, the very best of Soap, use 


Saponifier, or Concentrated Lye, 
The Ready Family Soap-Maker. 


The only genuine Lye in the market. A box of it will 
make much more soap than Potash or any bogus Lye. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


PENN’A, SALT MANUFACTURING C0. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Importers of CRYOLITE, and Manu- 
facturers of the following 
Standard Chemicals. 


Natrona Saleratus, 
Caustic Soda, 
ss Sul. Acid, 
- Nitric Acid, 

= tefd. Saponifier, 


Natrona Bi Carb. Soda, 
o Sal Soda, 
ie Porous Alum, 
- Muriatic Acid, 
« Refd. Petroleum, 
“ Chior, of Calcium, 


Salt, 
44 Fluoride, ms i Copperas, etc. 





(No. 2) 


\ WILL BUY A CHALLENGE WASH- 
ING MACHINE, warranted the best in 
to Ne the world, regardless of price, and mon- 


ey re(unded if it does not prove to be 

so. It washes easier, quicker and bet- 
ter and with less wear to the clothes, than any other ma- 
chine or process, 


Sold, and are giving the most perfect sat- 
isfuction. Agents wanted everywhere, for 
y this and the CHALLENGE WRINGER AND 


IRONER, a_ perfect Wringer combined with 

an Iron or Mangle, for ironing WITHOUT 
HEAT, and very rapidly. Send for Circular, (enclosing 
stamp), containing 1,000 genuine references like the fol- 
lowing: 

Messrs. PALMER & Co., Gentlemen :—Your Washing Ma- 
chine gives entire satisfaction to every one whouses it. We 
are only astonished that so much real value can be had for 
80 little money. Iam glad the poor as well as the rich can 
have such a splendid help for the duties of washing day, 

K. Peck, Presiding Elder, Honesdale Dist., Pa. 


Messrs. PALMER & Co.:—We have used the Challenge 
Washing Machine about eighteen months—have sold over 
sixty, and they are giving the most perfect satisfaction. For 
compactness, simplicity, Qurability, efficiency of work and 
ease with which they are handled and operated, they excel 
all Washing Machines I have ever seen, 

L. W. Ety, Member Erie (N. Y.) Conf. 


S. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 


OME WASHER, Manu- 

factured by the HOME MEF'G 
CO., is one of the greatest labor- 
saving machines ever invented. 
Warranted to wash two dozen col- 
lars and _ three shirts in five min- 
utes. Other articles in propor- 
tion. These Washers are now man- 
ufactured by thousands, and sold 
to all parts of the world. But one 
expression is made in regard to 
them, (That is) They do the work 
better than the pririted directions, 
Itis strong, durable, and with care 
’ will last 20 years, and a beautiful 
piece of kitchen furniture. The price is so low no family 
can afford to do without. Price of Washer, $15; Washer and 
Wringer, $22. Delivered on board of boat or cars tree of 
charge. Send remittances by Express, Post Office orders, or 
Bank Dratt, to order HOME MANUFACTURING co., 
24 Courtlandt-st., New York, 


HANCOCK’S CLOTHES DRIER. 
Patented April 1868. 


Is the most convenient thing yet invented for the purpose. 
It opens and closes like a fan, occupying when closed, only 
a few inches space on the wall. It has ten rays, any number 
of which may be opened or closed at pleasure. For drying 
infants’ apparel it is specially convenient. It can be hung 
high or low, opened or closed, taken down or put up in a 
moment, is cheap, substantial, and durable. Js now on ex- 
agers) a hype pond epee ym Hall, in the Agricultur- 
st building, and ought to be in every family. Retail Price. 
$2.00. Liberal terms to Dealers. . . ‘ 

NEADE & CO.,, 148 Fulton-st., New York. 














Housekeepers ‘Try Kt. 


* Russell's Patent Fruit Seeder” is the only machine which 
will seed grapes without disturbing the pulp or crushing the 
fruit. It is simple, elegant, durable, and effective. Retail 
price, $1.50, Agents will be allowed a liberal discount. 

DOW & WOOD, Manufacturers, Birmingham, Conn, 








Bias PATENT RIGHT OR LEFT CORN 
HUSKER.—Thecheapest and best in market, For 
sale by all Hardware and Agricultural Dealers. Sample 
sent free to any P. O. in U. 8., on receipt of 25 cents. 
Manulactured by E. BLAIR, Bucyrus, Ohio. 








The only Family Machine that sets up its own work, 
knits all sizes, widens and_ narrows, knits the heel into the 
stocking, and narrows off the toe complete—producing all 
varieties of knit goods, ~ 

It is simple, durable, easily operated, and warranted to 
succeed in the hands of every purchaser. Address with 
stamp for circular and sample stocking, JAS. D. ORNE, 
Gen'l Agent, 922 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Penn. 


AINTS for FARMERS and others.—The Grafton 
Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing the Best, 
Cheapest, and most Durable Paint in use ; two coats well = 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 10 or 15 years ; itis 
of alight brown or beautiful chocolate color, and can be 
changed to green, lead, stone, drab, olive or cream, to suit 
the taste of the consumer. It is valuable for Houses, Barns, 
Fences, Carriage and Car-makers, Pails and Wooden-ware, 
Agricultural Implements, Canal Boats, Vessels’ and Ships 
Bottoms, Canvas, Metal and Shingle Roofs, (it being Fire and 
Water-proof,) Floor Oil Cloths, (one Manufacturer having 
used 5,000 bbls. the past year,) and as a paint for any purpose 
is unsurpassed for body, durability, elasticity, and adhesive- 
ness. Price $6 per bbl. of 300 lbs., which will supply a farm- 
er for years to come. Warranted in all cases as above. Send 
fora circular which gives full particulars. None genuine 
unless branded in a trade mark, Grafton Mineral Paint. 
Persons can order the Paint and remit the money on receipt 
of the goods. ddress 
DANIEL BIDWELL, 254 Pearl Street, New York. 








ASK YOUR GROCER 


FOR 


TIERNAN’S LAUNDRY BLUE. 
TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS, 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, the oldest and largest concern of 
the kind in the United States, possessing ex- 
traordinary facilities for the manufacture 
of Fertilizers, controlling exclusively the 
night soil, offal, bones and dead animals of 
New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey Cities, as 
also the great Communipaw abbatoirs, offer 
for sale, in lots to suit customers, 


8,000 TONS OF 


DOUBLE-REFINED POUDRETTE 


Made from night-soil, blood, bones, and offal, 
ground to a powder, 


Its effects have been most astonishing, doubling the crops 
and maturing them ten days or two weeks earlier, Equal to 
the best brands of Superphosphate for Present Crop, 
althoughsold only for Twenty-five Dollars per ton, Packed 
in bbls, of 250 lbs, each. 
BONE DUST. 
1—COARSE and FINE MIXED. _2—FINE, suitable for 
Drilling. And 8—FLOURED BONE. 

CB" Wer WARRANT OUR BONE TO ANALYZE PuRE, Packed 
in bbls. of 250 Ibs. each. For Winter grain, Double-Refined 
Poudrette and Fine Bone, mixed in equal proportions and 
drilled in with the seed, have produced most remarkable 
effects, Sold as low as any article of same purity and fine- 
ness in the market. 


NITRO-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


We offer this Phosphate confidently as being as good, if 
not superior, to any ever made or sold in this market, con- 
taining a larger amount of soluble Phosphate and Ammonia 
than usual in Superphosphates, For PERMANENT. as well as 
tor immediate powerful effect upon land, I'v HAS NO EQUAL. 

Price in New York, $55.00 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs. For 
Price Lists, Circulars, &c., apply to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
66 Cortlandt-st., New York, P.O. Box, 3139. 








FERTILIZERS. 


E. F. Coe’s Ammoniated Superphosphate, 
$55 per ton. No. 1 Peruvian Guano, Land 
Plaster, Castor Pomace, Bone Dust, &c., &c. 

For sale in large or small quantities, 

J. R. DECATUR & CO., Dealers in Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Seeds, &c., 197 Water-st., New York. 


LISTER BROTHERS 


Complete Manure, as per Prof. Ville’s formula [of France]. 
Also, Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, and Pure Bone 
Meal. Address 

LISTER BROTHERS, 159 Front-st., New York. 








Croasdale’s Superphosphate, 


Manufactured by WATTSON & CLARK, Philadelphia, 
From South Carolina Bone Phosphate. 
For sale by WILSON & THOMAS, 
70 Front-st., New York. 


WY -4-N-T-E-D—AGENTS for “Propue’s 
Book OF BIOGRAPHY,” or Lives of eminent persons 
in every age and country, women as well as men, written by 


PARTON, 


the greatest living biographer, embellished with beautiful 
steel engravings, Outselis every other work. Exclusive 
territory—largest commissions, For descriptive circular 
address the publishers, 

A. 8. HALE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED for the new ‘“ AMERICAN 

Horsk AND CaTTLE Doctor,” by the celebrated Vet- 
erinary Surgeon and Author, Dr. Geo. H. Dapp. This is his 
last and greatest work, and treats of the “ Cattle Plague,” as 
it oapese in England and Massachusetts, and of the pre- 
vail ing epidemic among cattle, as it appeared in Kentucky. 

For Territory, apply to it W. C. LL & CO., Publish: 
ers, Cincinnati, Ohio 











THE 


AMERICAN ENTOMOLOGIST. 


The first number of this monthly will be issued Septem- 
ber ist, in a most attractive and convenient form, to consist 
of 16 double-column pages. It will be edited by Mr. Bens. 
D. Wasa, of Rock Island, Ill., and Mr, Cuas. V. RILry, 
of St. Louis, Mo., to either of whom all communications 
not of a business character should be sent. It will be found 
invaluable to every Farmer, Gardener, and Fruit-grower, 
and to every one taking an interestin this fascinating study. 

TERMS, $1.00 per Annum. 

Sample copies and prospectus sent on application. 

in your subscriptions to 


R. P. STUDLEY & CoO., 
Publishers, St. Louis, Mo. 


Scribner’s Ready Reckoner 
FOR 


Lumber and Logs. 


A book designed expremty for Ship Builders, Lumber 
Merchants, Farmers, Mechanics, and Business Men dealing 
in Lumber of ary kind. It contains correct and accurate 
tables for the measurement of scantling, Blank, Cubical con- 
tents of Square and hound Timber, Saw Logs, Wood, &c., 
to which is added Tables of Wages by the month, Board or 

tent by the week or day, Interest Tables, &c.,&c. This 
book has been published by me for 20 years or more, its sales 
have been over 400,000 copies, and it has now become the 
standard lumber and log book of the country. Any one en- 
gaged in buying, selling, inspecting, or dealing in lumber of 
any kind should have a Sopy. The book is for sale by Book- 
collece generally throughout the United States, and is sent 
post-paid by me to i address for 30 cents. 

GEO. W. FISHER, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


| GET THE BEST. 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


3,000 Engravings. 1840 pp. Quarto. Price $12. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
These three books are the sum total of great libraries : 

the Bible, Shakespeare, and Webster's Royal Quarto.— Chi- 

cago Evening Journal. 

THe New WEBSTER is glorious—it is perfect—it distances 
and_defies competition—it leaves nothing to be desired.— 

. H. Raymond, LL.D., Pres’t Vassar College, 

The most useful and remarkable compendium of human 
knowledge in our language.— W. S. Clark, President Mass, 

Agricultural College. 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL 
DICTIONARY. 


1040 Pages Octavo; 600 Engravings. Priee $6. 
The work is perliy © gem of a Dictionary, just the thing for 
the million.—Am, Educational Monthly. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 


Prdlishea by E. Steiger, 17 North William-street, 
vew York: 


“ e ” 
The Workshop, 

A monthly Journal, devoted to Progress of the Usefal Arts 
With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide range ot 
Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, &c., and most 
classes of Trades and Manufactures. Price $5.40, single 
numbers 50 cents. One single available design or pat- 
tern may be worth far more than a full year’s subscription. 
Prospectuses gratis. Agents and Canvassers wanted every- 
where on very favorable terins, 

German, American, English and French Books and Peri- 
odicals in the departments of 
Technology and the Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Horti- 

culture and Domestic Economy, Fashions, &¢., 

on hand, and supplied on receipt of order, or imported 
promptly from Europe. Catalogues gratis. 


GENTS WANTED—For Matruew Hae SmitH’s 
& New Book, “SUNSHINE AND SHADOW IN NEW 
YORK.” If you wish to know how Fortunes are made and 
lost ina day; How ‘“*Countrymen” are swindled by Sharp- 
ers; How Gambling Houses and Lotteries are Conducted, 
and everything of interest relating to Prominent Men and 
important places of New York, read ** SUNSHINE AND 
SHADOW IN NEW YORK.”’’ A large Octavo Vol. 
over 700 pages, finely Illustrated. We want Agents, Male or 
Female, in every City or Town to Canvass for it, Everybody 
wants to know all about New York. No Book ever publish- 
ed that sells so rapidly. We employ no General Agents and 
offer the largest commission, Send for our 32-page Circular. 
Full particulars and terms to Agents sent free on applica- 
tion, 





Send 





° 











J.B. BURR & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


Heo”. TO TAME,TRAIN, and DOCTOR HORS- 
es, 2 Books for 30 cts.—Ready Reckoner for Farmers, 
Tradesmen, and others, 50 cte.506 Puzzles, 30 cts. Parlor 
Dialogues, .—Fireside Games,30c.—Book of Comic Speech- 
es, 30 cts.—Boxing and prresting made Easy, 2 Books, 30 cts. 
—Book of Wonders, 25 cts, — Etiquette, Courtship made 
Easy, How to Woo and Win, Bridal Etiquette, 4 Books for 
50 cts—How to Learn French, German, Latin, Italian and 
Spanish without a Master, 40 cts. each.—How to Talk, Be- 
have, Dress, and Write Letters Correctly, 4 Books for 50 cts. 
—Magic Photographs 25 cts, a Packa: e—The Great M ystery, 
Planchette, $1,—One dozen assorted Card Photographs, 50c.— 
‘Tony Pastor’s Book of 600 Comic Songs, $1.25.—Duncan's 
Masonic Monitor, a Complete Guide from Entered Appren- 
tice to Royal Arch Mason. All new members of the order 
ide price $240 bound tn Cloth and Gold. "All qugde gen. 
r; ce $2 ound in Cloth and Gold, 
posiace aid, on receipt of price. Address W. c.WEMYSS, 
Astor Place, New York City. 


$10 a Day for All.—Stencil Tool Samples 
free, Address A. J, FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


BEST TEA DISTRICTS 
of 


CHINA and JAPAN, 


and sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have becn 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaying out of the account entirely the profits of 
the Chinese factors. 

ist,—The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

84.—The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent in 
many cases. 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th.—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th.—The Wholesale Tea Dealer selis it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

{th.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th.—The Retailer sellsit to the Consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these r1GnT profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show why 
we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to ourselyes—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs thronghout the country, 
consumers ia all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at our 
warehouses in this city. 

For manner of getting up Clubs, see former advertisement 
in this paper 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send a Post-office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, 
but larger orders we will forward by express, “ to collect 
on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Our proiits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
packages for Clubs less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh,as they come direct from the 
Custom House stores to our Warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs, 
‘They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
themin New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 
GOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 % tb. 
MIX ED, (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per , 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
YOUNG raat (Green), 80c., $0c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
ound, 

uNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound, 

Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by pur- 
chasing their Teas-of this Company. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 









GROUND ©O) 25¢., 80c., 35c., best 40¢. per pound. 
Hotels, and Fai E who 
use large q can economize in that, article 
by using our ge BRE AST AND DINN COF- 

. whic the low 30c. ee pount. and 
warrant tome = ROAST : D mae), 
336." best’ 850, per Pte a Mie. 

% o * oe 
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NOTICE OF THE PRESS. 


From the American Agriculturist, N. Y. City. 


“The Great American Tea Company,” $1 and 33 Vesey- 
street, advertised in our columns, though doing an immense 
business all over the country, has not even been complained 
of tous more than twoor three times in as many years. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


On this account, as well as for other reasons we have pre- | 


viously stated, we believe general satisfaction is given to 
their customers. But stimulated by their success, several of 


the swindling fraternity have started or pretend to have | 


started other “Tea Companies,”—some copying very near- 
ly the advertisements. etc., of the old company. Some of 
these we know to be humbugs (one was noted last month,) 
and as to others we have not evidence sufficient to war- 
rant us in admitting their advertisements. 





N. B.jINHABITANTS OF VILLAGES AND 
TOWNS WHERE A LARGE NUM- 
BER RESIDE, BY CLUBBING TO- 
GETHER, CAN REDUCE THE COST 
OF THEIR TEAS AND COFFEES 
ABOUT ONE-THIRD, (BESIDES THE 


| memberjof another class dies. Each class is INDEPENDENT 


} 
In class . all persons between the ages of 15 ont years, 


“ Cc “ “ 2 “ 80 “ 

| “ D “ “ 30 « 35 “ 
! “ E “ “ 35 40 “ 

J “ “ 40 “ 45 “ 

G “ 45 “ 50 “ 

‘ H “ “ iO 55 “ 

I “ ” 55“ 60 « 

“ r “ “ 60 “ 65 “ 
The classes for women are the same as above. Any one 
that is found to give his or her age wrong will be expelled, 


and the moneys paid forfeited to the Association. Each 
class is limited to 5,000 members. Each person pays six do}. 
lars upon becoming a member, and one dollar and ten centg 
each time a member dies belonging to the same class he op 
she may be a member of. 

A member of one class cannot be assessed this dollar if q 


having no connection with any other. : 
ILLUSTRATION.—Class “A” has 5,000 male members, A 
member dies, The Association paysover within forty days 
$5,000 to the widow or heirs, and the remaining members for. 
ward one dollar and ten cents each to the Association to re.~ 
imburse it. Failing to send this sum, they forfeit to the Ag. 
sociation all moneys paid, and the Association supplies a new 


| member to fill the place of the retiring one. 


EXPRESS CHARGES), BY SENDING | 


DIRECTLY to “THE GREAT AMER- 
ICAN TEA COMPANY.” 





Caution.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertising and doing 
business, it is important that our friends should be very 
careful to write our address in full, and also to put on the 
number of our Post-Office Box, as appears in this advertise- 
ment, This will prevent their orders from getting into 
the hands of these bogus imitators, 


POST-OFFICE orders and Drafts, make payable to the 
order of “ The Great American Tea Company.” 
Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less), 


: Great American Tea Company, : 
Nos. ${ and 33 VESEY-ST., : 


Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 


MANHATTAN CO-OPERATIVE RELIEF 
ASSOCIATON, 


658 Broadway (Corner of Bond-St,) New York. 

THE MANHATTAN CO-OPERATIVE RELIEF ASSO- 
CIATION is organized under the General Laws of the State 
of New York. 

OssecT.—The object of this Association is to secure a cash 
payment, within forty days after the death of a member, of 
as many dollars as there are members in the Class to which 
he or she belongs, to his or her heirs. 

MEMBERSHIP FEES.—The membership fees are Six Dollars 
at joining (for which a policy will be furnished), and one 
dollar and ten cents on the death of each member, of which 
due notice will be given. One dollar from each member 
goes to the widow or heirs of the deceased member, and the 
ten cents for expenses of collecting, 

INVESTMENTS.—The By-Laws ‘of the Association 





require 


| own risk, 


| favor of—Post-Office address—Town, County, State. Also 


ADVANTAGES.—The advantages of this Association over 


| neg org | Life Insurance Companies are: no panics can break 
e 


it; the fees are sosmall, and required to be paid at such 
long intervals, that any man Can secure to his family a com- 
petency upon his death. 

How TO BECOME MEMBERS.—Any one desiring to become 
a member must send Six Dollars, in Check, Bank Draft, Post-. 
al Order, or by Express, the expressage being paid by the 
applicant. Under no circumstances will the_ Association be 
responsible for moneys sent but in this way. Persons payin 
otherwise than by check, postal-orders, or draft, do it at their 
ll checks, &c., must be made payable to the 
order of W. 8S. CaARMAN,. Treasurer. Accompanying the 
money must be a paper giving the applicant's full name—-Age 
—Birthplace — Present Occupation—Who the Policy is fr 


a Medical Certificate, setting forth the physical condition, 
and whether, in opinion of the Doctor examining, the 
applicant is a proper person to be insured. Blank forms of 
application tor membership will be sent upon applications 
gents are not allowed to receive money butin the form 
of a check, draft, or postal-order, made payable tothe order 
of W.S CARMAN, Treasurer. _ 
Each member ought to try tomake new members,—by 80 





| doing he benefits himself. 


All communications should be addressed 
MANHATTAN CO-OPERATIVE RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
658 Broadway (Cor. of Bond Street.) 


E. McMurpy, 
ExLson T. WRIGHT, Prest. Star Metal Co. 
TRUSTEES: | W.S. Carman, Prest. Stuyvesant Bank. 
H. W. Forp, Cashier, Bank of the Republic. 
L. W. MURRAY, 
E. McoMurpy, President. 
ELson T. WriGut, Vice-President. 
W.S. CARMAN, Treasurer. 
LEWIS SANDERS, Secretary. 
JOHN A. RoBINSON, M. D., Beam. Physician, 
Q. R. Gray, M. D., Examining Physician, 
A General Agent wanted for each State and Territory. 
Agents wanted in every town in the United States and Can- 
adas. Members participate in all dividends. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, furnishes 
plans and advice for laying out Public and Private grounds 
of every description. Refersto John M. Forbes, Nathaniel 
Thayer, Boston, F. G. Shaw, New York, O.S. Uubbell, Phil 
adelphia, G. T, Fletcher, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Office 40 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


OFFICERS: 








that one-third of the money received as new ship 
fees shall be made a sinking fund to meet payments falling 
due by the delinquencies of members.*This fand+is held by 
the National Trust Company, and will be invested in United 
States Bonds or real estate, or bond and mortgage upon New 
York City property, which pronerty shall be double the 
value of the money so loaned. 

THE FuNpDs.—The remaining two-thirds, after paying the 
expenses of the Association, shall be invested in real estate 
in the City of New York, or in bond and mortgage on prop- 
erty in the City of New York, the interest of which shall go 
to pay the current expenses of the Association, If a deceas- 
ed member leaves no heir, the money becomes the property 
of the Association, with the proviso.that the expenses of 
burial shall be paid out of such funds—said expenses, how- 
ever, not_to exceed one hundred dollars, 

A member failing to pay his fee of one dollar and ten cents 
within thirty days from date of notice forfeits all claims 
une the Association, and also forfeits all money previously 


paid. 

When members choose they can send Eleven Dollars to the 
Treasurer to prepay their fees, which sum will pay for ten 
deaths, thus saving the trouble of sending $1.10 each time. 
No man is so poor that he cannot pay Six Dollars now and 
$1.10 occasionally, thus securing $3,000 to his heirs. The 
average number of dollars each person will have to pay to 
secure $5,000 will be $30 per year, a little over 50 cents per 
week. This makes this mode of insurance cost about one- 
sixth what they would have to pay any regular Insurance 
Company for a $5,000 policy. 

This Company is divided into ten classes for men and ten 
classes for women. As soon as these classes are filled, ten 
new classes will be formed. Men and women are not allow- 
ed in the same classes, Every thing is done to make each 
class equal. 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES—. 
For FARM, MINING or MECHANICAL purposes, These 
machines require no brick work; mounted on legs they. are 
especially adapted for use in MILLs, SHOPS, FOUNDERIES OF 
PRINTING Rooms,—or mounted on wheels they nre adapted: 
for out-door work, THRESHING, Woop SAwIna, &¢c. See 
Rural New-Yorker of August 15th, 1868, first page. 
Circulars with description and prices furnished on & 

plication to A. N. WOOD & CO., Eaton, Madison Co., N.Y, 


Early Rose Potatoes, 


We have a superior stock of this celebrated potato, which 
we Offer this fall at very attractive rates, Our stock can be 
implicitly relied upon for its genuineness. Send for Ciret- 
lar and price list, EDWARD BURGESS, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








RAPE WINES. — Iona, Martha, Salem, 
Ives, Concord, Delaware, Norton, and 40 other kinds, 
Grape Woop, full supply. Kittatinny and Clarke | 
berries. Early Rose and Goodrich Potatoes. Descriptive 
and Price List ready. M. H. LE $ 


FREE! 
$200 4 


i 
Sandusky, Ohio, 





Our New Catalogue of Em proved 

TENCIL DIES. MORE. THAN 
MONTH is being made with them. 
S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt.’ 











WESTWARD THE STAR OF EMPIRE. 


ELGIN WATCHES, 
THE NATIONAL WATCH CO, ELGIN, ILL. 


Nationa Watcn CoMPANY: 


Haying carefully examined and tested your Watches, we find them perfect in all their parts, of fine finish, and well 
adapted to the wants of the time-keeping public. W£ CONSIDER THEM THE BEST MADE WATCHES IN AMERICA, 
PRICE, and equal to the finest European Watches, for accurate time, THAT COST DOUBLE OR THREE TIMES THE MONEY, 
We cheerfully recommend them to all parties wishing good time-keepers. 
D. UNTERMEYER & CO., 
H. OPPENHEIMER & CO., 
GILES BRO. & CO., 

W. M.& J.B. MAYO, 


WENDELL & HYMAN, 
B. F. NORRIS & CO., 
NOWLIN & McELWAIN, 
C, F. HAPPEL & CO., 


Cu1caao, October 2ist, 1867. 


FOR THE 


A. H. MILLER, 
MORSE, RODDIN & HAMILTON, 
W. H.C. MILLER & CO., 

M. KRONBERG & CO. 





The names above will be recognized as the leading Jewelers of Chicago.. They haye.no pecuniary interest in the Com . 
pany, but freely testify as to the genuine merits of the Watches, which for the past year have been sold by them. Address 


NATIONAL WATCH CO., 159 & 161 Lake-st., Chicag® 












